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CULTURE AND RATIONALITY 
By GRACE A, pe LAGUNA 
T HAS always been recognized that a close relationship exists between 
man’s rationality and his manner of life as a social being. Plato sought to 
find in the organization of the state the structure of the human soul ‘‘writ 
large.”’ In later times, from Hegel to Cassirer, it has been urged that the 
nature of reason can best be understood in the objective forms in which it 
manifests itself: in the institutions of human society, in art, religion, language, 
and in all forms of symbolic expression. And on the other hand it has been 
urged with equal force that the human individual can develop his native capac- 
ity for rationality, and become an actual man, only as a member of a com- 
munity and within a cultural medium. His personality as a human individual, 
it is further urged, is molded in its distinctive shape by the culture to which 
he has been subjected since birth. 

A culture is to some extent an integrated whole. Yet neither the institu- 
tions which may be said to represent its structure, nor the activities which 
represent its functioning have an existence apart from, or independent of, the 
individual human beings and their particular acts. As the human being can 
develop and realize himself as a person only through his participation in a cul- 
ture, so, conversely, a culture—itself an ideal reality (i.e. of potentialities in 
process of actualization) is actualized only in and through the acts of concrete 
individuals who are persons. In playing a social role, the individual is at once 
realizing himself as a person and activating the functioning of the culture. 

CULTURE AS PROTOTYPE OF RATIONALITY 

Whether human society and culture are to be regarded as an objective ex- 
pression of the nature of the individual, or whether the individual is rather to 
be conceived as the outcome or resultant of the mode of communal life, the 
intimacy of the relationship which exists between culture and the mind of the 
human individual is undeniable. We may well, then, undertake an examina- 
tion of the form of man’s activity as a social being in the hope of finding there 
the analogue or prototype of the form of his ideal activity as a conceptual 
thinker. Nor is such an enterprise to be condemned as a piece of abstract in- 
tellectualism based on an uncritical acceptance of man as primarily a rational 
being. It is often contended today on the basis of psychological evidence that 
reason plays a very small part in human life. What motivates the actions of 
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the individual and determines his basic beliefs are his vital needs, his instinctual 
drives and unconscious desires. It is these same psychological forces, it is 
urged, that shape, or are expressed by, the cultural patterns of his social life. 
Man is not a “rational,”’ but only a “‘rationalizing,” animal. Now such a view 
rests, we would urge in reply, upon the outgrown intellectualism which takes 
“reason’”’ to be something intrinsically separable from, or opposed to, “‘feeling” 
of any sort, and which could only exist and function in splendid isolation from 
the motivation of human desires. But human reason is no such independent 
faculty. Man’s fundamental rationality is not properly to be limited to the 
capacity for drawing logically valid conclusions from formulated premises 
although he undoubtedly has such capacity. We may grant that he is often 
unreasonable in his conduct and in his beliefs, that he will rarely consent to 
“follow the argument whithersoever it leads,” that the wish is frequently 
father to the thought—in short, that there is no such thing as “reason” which 
can control impulse or act in independence of human need and feeling. Man’s 
rationality is not a higher faculty added to, or imposed upon, his animal 
nature; on the contrary, it pervades his whole being and manifests itself in all 
that he does as well as in what he believes and thinks. Men may rationalize 
more often than they think objectively, but it is only because they are funda- 
mentally rational beings that they are capable of rationalizing—or feel the 
need of it. Man is rational] in all his acts and attitudes, however unreasonable 
these may be; he is rational also in his feelings and aspirations, in his uncon- 
scious desires and motivations as well as in his conscious purposes, and his 
rationality shows itself in the very symbolism of his dreams. Men could not 
act and feel as they do if they could not form concepts and make judgments, 
but neither could they make use of concepts and engage in the ideal activity 
of thinking if they had not developed their innate capacity for the “idealized”’ 
modes of behavior and feeling characteristic of human beings. 

It is through his membership in a social community and in his participa- 
tion in the cultural tradition—his “enculturation’”—that the human being 
develops his congenital rationality and becomes a man. As every animal 
carries on the vital activities that constitute its life through intercourse with 
the natural environment to which it progressively adapts itself, so the child 
learns to live a human life through intercourse with the idealized environment 
of culture. Unlike the lower animal he is born into a world not only containing 
man-made artifacts, but one in which nature itself is conventionally patterned 
in classes and kinds. The objects he meets are not merely inviting or repellent; 
he must learn to distinguish them not merely as specifically dangerous or use- 
ful, but also as belonging to the class of permitted or prohibited, of ‘‘mine”’ 
or “yours,” “‘ours” or “theirs,”’ to be enjoyed or used in proper ways and on 
appropriate occasions. He could not, of course, adapt himself to this conven- 
tionally patterned world of culture or learn to live in it without the aid of 
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ideas in which to understand it. But his basic learning must be in terms of 
doing. The process through which the child comes to form ideas with which to 
think is the same process through which he acquires the generalized habits, 
the idealized modes of acting and feeling which constitute his enculturation. 


CULTURE AS AN “IDEALIZATION” OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Culture is at once the manifestation and the matrix of rationality. All cul- 
ture is ‘‘ideal,’’ not in the sense that it exists as ideas in men’s minds, but be- 
cause it consists in a set of reciprocal dynamic potentialities in men and things, 
which are in process of actualization through human action. Not all of any 
culture is actualized at any time. Back of the customs actually followed, and 
the standards openly accepted and applied, is a reserve of unexploited cultural 
resources, potential opportunities and implicit ideas and ideals, awaiting recog- 
nition and use. It is through his cultural interaction with other persons and 
with culturally determined things that the child himself undergoes a process of 
“idealization” and becomes a social and rational person. Let us consider this 
in more concrete detail. 

From birth the child is surrounded with a world of conventionalized ob- 
jects. He is handled and fed, clothed and cared for in culturally approved 
ways. No matter to what kind of a group he may belong, he learns to eat 
standardized food of traditional kinds, procured and prepared in standardized 
ways. If he is brought up in one culture, he acquires a taste and a physiological 
tolerance for foods that an individual of another culture might well find dis- 
gusting, or even unassimilable. Nor is this a matter of mere habituation such 
as occurs in domesticated animals, although sheer habit plays its part. It is 
often the idea of what a dish is or how it is prepared that whets the appetite 
or disgusts or even nauseates. Something similar holds of that other basic 
animal need, sex. Sexual desire is often presented in fiction and drama as an 
overmastering passion, a force of nature against which the barriers of religious 
sanction and legal penalities are largely ineffective. Yet as a matter of fact all 
the human manifestations of sex are as much subject to cultural determination 
as is the need and appetite for food. The truth is, of course, that in a vigorous 
and healthy culture there exists a large measure of conformity to standards of 
sexual relationship. And when cases of nonconformity are frequent, the lapses 
that actually occur themselves tend to fall into a pattern condoned by custom. 
The important point is not, however, the conformity to cultural standards in 
matters of sex, but rather the fact that man’s whole sexual life and its psycho- 
logical repercussions are conditioned and transformed in the process of his 
enculturation. It is normal for human beings to be sexually attracted by ideal 
traits and social status as well as by physical appearance. The hero of the day, 
the film star, and the notorious gangster or adventuress, all find the conquest 
of hearts made easier—or more difficult—by their reputation or prestige. Even 
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the attractiveness of bodily form and coloring is to an indefinite extent affected 1 
by the traditional standards of the culture of the group or period. ( 
The influence of social standards upon such basic animal needs as food and ( 


sex is a measure of the fundamental trans‘ormation of human life which the 


development of conceptual thought carries with it, and which are at once its | ( 
condition and the resultant of its exercise. Even the changes which man has 1 
wrought in his physical environment parallel the transformation which has | 
simultaneously been wrought in himself. Man ‘‘makes himself” in ‘“‘making”’ 
the world in which he lives. The type of building he builds, the tools and 
machines he constructs, the plants he cultivates and the animals he hunts or 
domesticates, as well as the language he speaks and the rites and ceremonies 
he celebrates, all correspond to culturally determined ways of acting to be | 
learned by each child, and which constitute patterns of behavior in con- | 


formity to which his own activities are molded and through which his own | 
needs and impulses must find satisfaction and release. The ends he seeks are | 
his ends, but he can adopt them as his own only if he also discriminates them 

as having a place in the cultural nexus. He seeks material ends, not primarily 

or simply as objects of his own desire, but as economic “goods” having an 
economic value. And he may amass wealth not merely for the sake of security 

against want, but for the power and prestige its possession may bring. However 
concrete and material may be the objects for which men co-operate and com- 

pete, they are objects of value and not of mere desire, and as such have a 

status within the reaim of the universal and ideal. 


CULTURE AS AN “IDEALIZATION” OF HUMAN BEINGS: 
STATUS AND ROLE 
But that is only one side of the picture. The conceptual patterning of the 
environment is correlative to the conceptualization of the social beings who 
live and act in and on it. The classes and kinds, the properties and relations, 
which men discriminate in nature and institute in their productions, have an 
analogue in the groupings and divisions of men in society. The ‘‘natural’’ 


relationships of human beings to one another, of descent and consanguinity, 
are transformed or replaced by conventionalized lines of “‘kinship.’’ Heredity 
is institutionalized as ‘inheritance’ of family solidarity, of property and 
privilege, of customary rights and obligations. Every child is born witha cul- | 
tural inheritance of more or less clearly defined and fixed social status, and 
every child acquires other and additional kinds of status in culturally permis- 
sible ways. The pattern of the interrelationships of individuals, of course, 
varies widely from culture to culture, but this does not affect the fundamental 
fact that the social status of the individual is always complex, and that his 
position in the social order is determiued by the intersection of a plurality of 


classifications. Age and sex, family and marriage, residence and occupation, 
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voluntary association and individual achievement, all determine with varying 
degrees of importance the complex status of the individual in most, if not all, 
cultures. 

Each social status carries with it a corresponding cultural role. The in- 
dividual plays a succession of roles as he passes from childhood through matu- 
rity to old age; and at each stage he must combine the playing of many roles. 
Even as a member of a family he is at once a son and a father, a husband and 
a brother, a cousin and an uncle. As a participant in the economic life of 
society he also alternates and combines a number of roles; he is, or may be, 
a consumer and producer, a buyer and a seller, and investor and a wage 
earner, a competitor and a member of a firm. So also he may be a member of 
diverse groups, political, religious, professional and social. A large part of the 
daily routine of his life and of his larger enterprises, and even the occupations 
of his leisure, are made up of activities he performs not merely in culturally 
determined ways, but as a culturally determined kind of performer, a “‘part’’ 
player. He never acts, or enjoys, simply or completely as his mere individual 
self. He may play his roles more or less consciously or unwittingly; some he 
has learned mainly through habituation and imitation, others by deliberate 
effort and through understanding “the rules of the game.”’ But to whatever 
degree some may become a second nature to him, the playing of each involves 
taking an attitude, and a shift and redirection of attention, perhaps a change 
of mood and temper. Each social role carries with it its own distinctive goals 
and opportunities, as well as its own restrictions and regulations. As the child 
on becoming a schoolboy, or the schoolboy on graduating and getting a job, 
finds new opportunities and ends within reach, so the adult with each shift of 
role directs himself to fresh objectives and faces the specific problems of his 
changed situation. 

In addition to the various forms of status and their correlative roles com- 
monly recognized by anthropologists (permanent, temporary, assigned, 
achieved, official, unofficial, clearly defined by law or more informally pre- 


scribed) we need to recognize what may be termed “‘situational status,”’ and 
which, though accidentally assumed by the individual, is nonetheless as char- 
acteristic of his culture as are the status and roles determined by the patterns 
of social organization. Examples of such situational status in our own culture 
would be that of house guest, participant ina telephone conversation, passer-by 
at the time of a traffic accident, or bystander on the occasion of a dispute be- 
tween strangers. It may indeed be said that an individual almost always finds 
himself in some more or less recognizable situation within which he has some 
more or less determinate position and some more or less appropriate way o 
behaving. Even when he is alone in the privacy of his bedroom his attitudes 
and acts are appropriate to the occasion and characteristic of the culture. O1 
the other hand, when he finds himself in a strange and unfamiliar situation, 
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he is at a loss “how to meet it.” To say that he is in an ‘‘anomalous position” 
is to say that he lacks situational status and is accordingly disoriented. 

It is through his participation in the culturally determined life of his group 
that the individual prepares himself to act as a thinker. For the dynamic 
structure of thought is foreshadowed in the structure of the cultural activities 
and life of man. The kinds and classes, the groupings and relations by which 
the cultural world is paticrned, and which he must learn to discriminate in his 
attitudes and modes of wchavior, constitute the group plan, the preliminary 
draft, of the conceptual sider in terms of which he begins to think. The dis- 
tinctions he learns to make in his behavior, and to express in language, furnish 
the material with which: conceptual thought has to work and the instrument 
through which it «an function. In learning to play a cultural role he is preparing 
himself to think abstractly. Thought depends on experience, not only because 
the thinker must find in experience the objects of thought, but because he 
must learn through active and direct experiencing to carry on the ideal activity 
that thinking is. The child gets this exnerience in learning cultural ways oi 
acting and feeling, for these in being standardized are at once “‘idealized”’ and 
concrete. Playing a social role is the prototype of thought in that it involves 
the idealizing of behavior. But it is also the protetype in that its structure is 
the analogue of the perspective structure of thought. 

ROLE PLAYING AS “IDEALIZED” ACTIVITY 

Let us consider first the idealization involved in playing a social role. Play- 
ing such a role differs fundamentally from playing a dramatic role on the stage. 
The actor’s role is that of impersonation; he is playing the part of a concrete 
individual, a real person. This is true even though the part be that of a hero 
or a villian, or even that oi an abstract vice or virtue as in an old morality 
play. The Hamlet or the Othello of Shakespeare is indeed in a sense merely a 
*“‘character,”’ and thus a sort of universal. What the actor attempts is to give 
concrete reality to such a universal, to vivify or create a living creature out of 
an image. The man who plays a social role must achieve just the opposite. He 
does not impersonate another individual, but plays in his own person. The 
man who enters a profession or joins a trade union, or becomes a public official, 
or becomes a husband, is not taking on a new and different individual person- 
ality. He is, or may be, in some sense enlarging himself as he finds scope in his 
new role for hitherto unused and undeveloped capacities and powers. Yet each 
role—although roles differ greatly in this respect—calls for only a part of the 
full man, and brings into play only a selection of his powers and personality. 
It is a trite observation that a corrupt and disloyal official may be a devoted 
husband and loyal friend. A man exhibits different facets of his character and 
his personality in his different roles as he exercises different powers. His con- 
crete individuality is not exhausted in the playing of any social role; he still 
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has untapped reservoirs of native endowment, potentialities for other roles 
than those he is called on to play at any time or occasion, or that belong to 
the repertory of his actual life. He may “put himself” more into one role than 
another, and accept one as dominant over others by “identifying himself” 
with it. It is also true that if he is restricted to the playing of a limited role or 
set of roles, he may suffer a permanent stultification as an individual, or he 
may be driven to abnormality of personality through a conflict of roles. On 
the other hand, he may use one role to enrich or deepen his playing of another. 
There is, then, no real paradox in saying that it is only a real concrete indi- 
vidual, a man and not a robot, who can play any social role, and yet that the 
playing of any role involves a division of the concrete individual. ‘‘ Division” 
is however not the right term; a man does not suffer a divided personality in 
playing a social role. Rather he undergoes and performs upon himself an 
operation of abstraction. He takes and feels himself to be something general 
the child becomes a schoolboy to himself, or the maiden a blushing bride. The 
individual is thus “‘idealized” as a self-conscious person. 


PERSPECTIVITY AND ORIENTATION 

Social action is the prototype of thought not only in that it thus involves 
the idealization of human beings and of the world in which they live, but in 
that it exhibits the same basic type of structure—perspectivity. Each status as- 
sumed by the individual constitutes a standpoint from which he acts in play- 
ing his social role. Each such standpoint provides a wider or narrower per- 
spective of the cultural nexus, in which the objects and persons on and through 
which he acts exhibit distinctive aspects. He is able to act in this perspective 
only so far as he is himself oriented with reference to its culturally determined 
goals and opportunities. Thus a man is able to play the role of father, for ex- 
ample, only so far as he has the proper feelings and attitudes not only toward 
the child as his son, but also appreciates and accepts the opportunities and 
responsibilities entailed by his paternal status. Thus oriented as a father, he 
treats his son in terms of the boy’s relation to other persons and things, as 
well as in his direct relation to himself; and he treats other persons and things 
with reference to their bearing on the boy as his son. The playing of any role 
involves a similar perspectivization of the field of action, and the adequacy 
with which it is played will depend upon the degree of orientation achieved by 
the actor. 

If human beings, like insects, were biologically fitted for only one special 
function in the organized group life, there would be no need for and no pos- 
sibility of orientation. Human intelligence is bound up with man’s lack of such 
innate social specialization; it conditions and depends upon his natural capacity 
for performing a variety of possible social functions. Moreover the playing of 
any role involves the performance of a succession of specific acts within specific 
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and varied situations. The individual must orient himself to each situation in 
turn within one role and also be able to shift from one role to another. It is 
this continued change of social standpoint, this ability to move from one 
“ideal” position in the cultural continuum to another that necessitates and 
makes possible his social orientation. The worker bee doubtless has feelings 
peculiar to his kind, but he cannot have an “‘idea”’ of his position in the swarm, 
or “feel” his social status, As the perceptual orientation of the moving animal 
arises through a sense of bodily attitude and posture, so the cultural orienta- 
tion of the human being arises through what we may call the “idealized sense” 
of his status and situational position. This includes, as we have seen, both 
some idea of it in its relations and also the felt acceptance of its ends as values 
for him. 

But while orientation is involved in all human action, it may be more or less 
adequate and complete. No degree of cultural orientation can assure success 
or prevent mistakes, either as to the means taken or the ends chosen. Probabil- 
ity remains the guide of life; to act in the perspective of social life, as in the 
perspective of perception, involves taking a leap in the dark. Yet lack of ori- 
entation, or its loss, is certain to endanger a success that might otherwise be 
achieved. This may happen in more than one way. So far as the playing of a 
role degenerates into mere routine, and is carried by settled habit, there is 
neither the active intelligence nor the living feeling essential to full orientation. 
We must not, of course, deny the importance of habit in the playing of any 
role, since habits economize human energy and make for a useful stability, 
but they cannot take the place of the plasticity and versatility that only an 
active intelligence can supply. While some social roles may be carried on by 
habitual routine for which orientation seems unimportant, its loss even in such 
cases involves an impairment of social function. A human being makes an in- 
efficient robot. He needs a strong and an “‘ideal’’ motivation to sustain the 
continued performance of routine tasks, such as are, for example, essential to 
the maintenance of our own industrialized economy. This was evident in the 
increase of factory production during the war. Workers in war plants main- 
tained a high efficiency through long hours of routine tasks because they had a 
realizing sense of ‘‘contributing to the war effort.”” They were able to see the 
immediate ends of their daily acts in the perspective of organized communal 
action for a valued goal. Under peacetime conditions where the factory worker 
may work only for a living wage, motivated only by a sense of his own im- 
mediate need, his production tends to fall off and he easily becomes a center of 
social unrest. Adequate orientation depends on the acceptance of status as a 
standpoint from which the immediate personal ends on one’s role fall into the 
perspective of organized group action. One essential condition for this is the 
freedom and ability of the individual to assume the standpoints of a variety 
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of roles and to reconcile them with one another. This is possible to the individ- 
ual only so far as he achieves an integrated personality within the structure 
of which the differentiated and partial status personalities may find a place. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS A CULTURAL MICROCOSM 


Each culture is maintained, as we have seen, by the reciprocal and inte- 
grated functioning of its institutions and by the mutual dependence of its 
social groups. But what holds it together is that which is shared in common 
by the individuals through whom it must be activated. It is as if the basic 
pattern of the culture must be reflected in the internal structuring of each 
individual person; as if the individual were in some sense a microcosm and 
the culture to which he belongs a macrocosm. Each individual, like a Leib- 
nizian monad, “reflects” the culture of his world from his own point of view 
and with varying degrees of clearness and confusion. The experienced ethnol- 
ogist is now able to reconstruct a considerable part of the cultural system from 
any good informant, using not merely what the informant “knows,” or can 
verbalize, but what he unwittingly reflects in his attitudes and modes of ex- 
pressive response. And one may hazard the guess that with improved methods 
of psychological analysis the ethnologist of the future will be able to carry his 
reconstructions of culture much further than is possible at present. 

It is, of course, not all of the culture that is shared in common by all its 
participants; the necessary differentiation of function and division of labor 
carries with it a diversity of special goals, of interests and skills. What must 
be internalized as the framework of individual personality is what is also 
basic to the culture; the fundamental but implicit terms in which it classifies 
and interrelates its world of things and men and their modes of action, the 
implicit standards in accordance with which it evaluates them, its ideals of 
individual achievement and personal character. 

It is the inward possession of basic modes of thought and feeling, the general 
acceptance by its members of the same fundamental standards of what is 
“right and proper” that makes possible the functioning of a society through its 
class groups. Since invidious class distinctions and the dominance of one class 
by another can be maintained only partially and precariously by force, in a 
stable society subjects and monarch alike must acknowledge the rights and 
duties of sovereignty, or employers and employees find a basis for bargaining 
only within the framework of an accepted economic order. So, too, the servant 
in an upper class English household could (at least in former days) pride him- 
self on “knowing his place,”’ because he, like his master, accepted the aristo- 
cratic tradition as natural and right. It is, of course, not only a static class 
structure that finds its support in the shared sentiments and beliefs of in- 
dividuals. The plasticity of a democratic structure within which individuals 
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can move with relative freedom from one status to another can be maintained 
only so far as there is a widespread sharing of democratic sentiments and at- 
titudes by individuals. 

What is basic to a culture is thus not to be identified with any set of specifiy 
traits which statistical analysis may discover to characterize a majority of its 
members. Its basic framework of personality structure is not analyzable into 
any set of mere similarities between individuals, however widely distributed 
such similarities may be. Observable differences are equally important and 
even more significant. The basic structure is rather to be found in the common 
ground of both their similarities and their differences, the trunk from which di- 
vergent personalities branch and by which they are all supported. As the issues 
over which schools dispute and parties disagree exhibit the basis of common 
assumptions and standards essential to significant controversy, so the very 
contrasts and oppositions of personality types we find within any culture 
evidence by their compossibility their identity of basic structure." 

CULTURE AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 

It is only as individuals appropriate and make distinctive use of what they 
share as their cultural heritage that their innate differences can be realized. 
Every human being may be born as a “‘free”’ individual, but he cannot exer- 
cise his freedom either in a vacuum or in a structureless medium. Like Kant’s 
“light dove,” he can fly only in an atmosphere which at once supports and 
resists him—and he can freely sustain and direct his flight only if he, like the 
bird, has developed an internal dynamic structure by which he can co-ordinate 
his movements with the differential variations of pressure encountered within 
the medium. 

There must, therefore, be a mutual adaptation of the individual to the 
culture and a “‘fitness” of the environmental culture to the nature of the in- 
dividual. This may be, and actually is, neither adequate nor complete. No 
culture is a completely integrated system. Despite this, many cultures manage 
to maintain themselves through the acts of individuals who are able to develop 
only impoverished and frustrated personalities. Yet such cultures could not 
exist at all unless they provided at least minimum conditions for the achieve- 
ment of personality. The cultural world into which the child is born repre- 
sents, on the one hand, a set of a priori conditions to which he must conform 
and by which his personality is molded; on the other hand, it is a heritage 
awaiting his acceptance. To accept it he does not merely conform to it, but 
he uses it for his own ends. He lives and acts through and by it, and in so 
doing at once gives it life and adapts it to his own needs. Even when he be- 
comes a rebellious nonconformist, a criminal, a reformer or a creative genius 


? Ruth Benedict made this point in her discussion of one of the papers read at the Conference 
on Culture and Personality which was held at the Viking Fund in November, 1947 
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he cannot help but use the opportunities offered by the culture. He may 
“manipulate” his culture, but he is unable to do so with his bare hands; he 
must use the instrumentalities it provides. Whether he is accepted and fol- 
lowed as an innovator, or feared or pitied as a psychotic deviant, the manner 
and direction of his divergence from the norm are themselves determined by 
the patterns of the culture. Thus the reformer who condemns current practices 
and standards of his day must appeal to the more universal standards and 
ideals implicit in the culture itself. The creative genius differs from the con- 
ventional nonconformist not merely in his greater self-originating activity, 
but in his deeper participation in, and his assimilation of, his cultural inher- 
itance. 

So a culture, while endowing the individual with an inheritance essential 
for the development of personality, both enables him to realize his freedom 
and limits the field within which and the means by which he can exercise it. 
The basic framework it provides for the formation of his individual personality 
does not indeed fix its structure, but rather offers possible, but limited, al- 
ternatives. Born in another culture, he might have realized potentialities of 
his nature, the growth of which is stunted in his own surroundings. ‘‘Mute in- 
glorious Miltons” and “‘Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood” may lie 
not only in a country churchyard of England, but may mingle with the tundra 
of the Arctic or the dust of ancient caves. Cultures differ not only in the specific 
alternatives they offer the individual, but in the range and varieties of per- 
sonality types they permit and foster. As some primitive cultures make limited 
demands on native mechanical ingenuity or on artistic or intellectual creativ- 
ity, some may also furnish small scope for the exercise of the higher moral 
virtues. It seems probable that great numbers of individuals, especially in 
some of the simpler cultures, have gone through life with their native resources 
for living and acting untapped. Needs and aspirations which might have been 
awakened under other conditions have remained dormant. Yet it is by no 
means certain that such individuals suffer frustration or become maladjusted 
or neurotic persons. It is when potential needs are aroused and left unsatisfied, 
when imagination is stirred by glimpses into inviting but prohibited fields, 
that frustration becomes an active force. And it is the tensions created by con- 
flicting demands and the strain imposed by unbalanced forces that warp or 
disrupt the structure of personality. 

RATIONALITY AND THE INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 

It is evident that a close and also a very complex relationship exists be- 
tween the personality structure of the individual and his rational intelligence. 
As we have seen, it is only as a person that an individual can use concepts or 
engage in any sort of ideal or symbolic form of activity. On the other hand, it 
is only through the development of his native capacity for these that he can 
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achieve personality. Since his individual needs must be satisfied through the 
culture, the ends he seeks and the means he uses must be either formulated in 
cultural terms, or, as implicit in the culture, be expressible through its lan- 
guage. The values around which his personality is organized must attach to 
something objective and as such have a conceptually determinable place in 
the culture. On the other hand, it is the development of what we have loosely 
called generalized habits and of the “‘idealized”’ modes of feeling involved in 
such habits, that makes it possible for the individual to engage in the fully 
ideal activity of thought. Thus there is a correspondence and mutual depend- 
ence between the emotional and intellectual organization which constitutes 
personality. In the first place, the degree of native intelligence is a determinant 
of the complexity of personality structure a given individual is capable of 
achieving. A moron must perforce be a simple person. An individual gifted 
with great native intelligence may, it is doubtless true, also become a simple 
person. Whether he develops the complexity and richness of personality of 
which he is capable will, of course, depend on the complexity of his culture, 
and the kind and diversity of roles he is called on to play and on the circum- 
stances of his life. A nonliterate culture, if it functions through few and simple 
institutions, makes limited demands on the native potentialities of its mem- 
bers. If it provides for a compatible satisfaction of basic needs its participants 
may achieve a simple personality structure which is well integrated with a 
minimum of conceptual elaboration. A highly complex culture like our own, 
with a great variety of institutions in process of rapid development and itself 
poorly integrated, makes great and often conflicting demands on individuals. 
It stimulates the development of complex personalities but provides no simple 
basic framework of accepted values within which they may be organized. 
Moreover, since our culture is both highly literate and conceptually articulate, 
it becomes important, especially for individuals who participate deeply in the 
culture, to reach an inner adjustment at a conscious and conceptual level. The 
very function of conceptual thought may become transformed under such 
conditions and take on a deeper and more vital importance for human life. 
The ordering of personal life becomes impossible on a basis of unformulated 
beliefs and unquestioned values and must rest upon a conscious reformulation 
and critical appraisal of ideas and values. We must not forget, however, that 
such an achievement is no mere intellectual feat of constructing an intellectual 
system of abstract concepts. Critical appraisal must proceed from a value 
matrix implicit in the culture and appropriated to new and wider uses by 
the individual. 

While the foundation of personality structure must doubtless be laid 
during the early months and years of childhood, in the inarticulate attitudes 
and habits unconsciously engendered through personal contacts, the later 
development and organization of personality derived from these can only be 
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carried out by conscious and articulate means. This is shown by the evidence 
from psychiatry which indicates that no integration of personality can be 
achieved without adjustment at the conscious level. The therapy of psycho- 
analysis involves locating and identifying repressed conflicts and bringing 
them to the level of consciousness where they may be faced and hence be sub- 
ject to possible resolution. This is of course no mere intellectual process—if 
there be any such. The neurotic patient must be emotionally prepared and 
motivated though the establishment of some sort of personal relationship to 
his physician before he is capable of recognizing and consciously acknowledg- 
ing the source of conflict. But the significant point is that it is only at the con- 
scious level where discourse is possible that there is hope of resolving the con- 
flict and preparing a genuine integration. If the psychological theory is sound, 
it is conflicts which have blocked organization at the conscious level that have 
been excluded from the field of consciously controlled activity. So long as the 
neurotic does not suffer a complete breakdown, what remains within the field 
of consciousness as an object of possible thinking, must be maintained in some 
sort of conscious interconnection. The neurotic, like any normal person, must 
continue to live within some “world,” however rigidly circumscribed and how- 
ever insecure and precarious his life within its confines. As a rational being he 
is under constraint to admit as “reality” only what he can force into some pat- 
tern, however much it must be warped and distorted in the process. The in- 
ternal maladjustments from which he suffers thus not only impoverish and 
disrupt him as a person, but they affect the development and exercise of his 
rational intelligence. Rationality is a function of personality. It is only a 
rational being who can become a person, and it is only a “whole” person who 


can freely exercise his powers of reason, 
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METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF MODERN CULTURES 
By JOHN GILLIN 


N GENERAL the results desired from studying the cultures of the modern 
world are (a) explanation of past and current behavior of modern peoples, 
and (b) prediction of their behavior under specified conditions in the future. 
Could anthropology or any other science lead to these goals with respect to 
the peoples of Europe, India, the Far East, Latin America, and Africa, many 
of the problems of our time could be either eliminated or avoided, since most 
of the suppressed tensions and open aggressions of the modern world seem to 
arise from cultural maladjustments involving the patterns and institutions of 
nations, classes, categories, and individuals. 
Certain propositions have been demonstrated by previous anthropological 
experience. Since they are presumably true of all cultural situations they must 
be taken into account when planning the scientific analysis of modern civiliza- 


tions. 


(1) The behavior of people follows to a measurable degree the patterns of custom 
which are common to their group, from which it follows that a knowledge of the rele 
vant patterns enables the investigator to predict behavior. Customs of this sort not 
only lead to action, but are also representational and mental; and there is no guarantee 
of a one-to-one correspondence between these three types of customs. The custom 
patterns of a culture are more or less integrated together into complexes, institutions, 
and other units of higher complexity. From this it follows that any method of cultural 
study must produce precise information concerning both the content and the inte 
gration of custom-patterns. 

(2) Any given culture operates or functions as a whole, although with varying 
degrees of internal harmony and integration. Hence methods or approaches which 
produce only piecemeal information concerning a culture are inadequate, if they do 
not also involve some means of grasping the over-all context or framework of the 
culture in question. One of the principal methodological problems of anthropologists 
dealing with modern civilizations is precisely this one—how to handle scientifically a 
total configuration containing literally thousands of specialized but related custom- 
patterns and institutions. 

(3) The custom-patterns of any culture are learned, which means that they can 
also be unlearned or otherwise changed. Correlated with this is the fact that each 
culture provides an adaptation to a certain type of situation in which it operates, and 
in which the people who practice it have to live. It therefore follows that cultures are 
seldom if ever static. It is also for these reasons that one culture usually differs from 
another. Thus modern civilizations, like all other cultures, must apparently always be 
studied as organizations of custom which are either actually or potentially changing. 

(4) Any culture, through its surrogates, provides constant rewards and punish- 
ments for the average individual. Together with the content of the patterns and in- 
stitutions which he is required to practice or to believe, this process has the effect of 
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creating in the average individual practising a given culture a typical outlook on life 
and a characteristic structure of personality. If this is true, then, the cultural approach 
enables us to explain and predict to a certain degree, not only the actions and attitudes 
of social groups in the mass, but also those of individuals. 

(5) The total cultural system in any specific case is governed by certain underlying 
assumptions, orientations, or controlling mental patterns. Other words used to de- 
scribe these features of a culture are ethos, themes, and value-attitude systems. Such 
underlying assumptions or controlling mental patterns are often not made consciously 
explicit, but analysis shows them to be of functional importance in all aspects of life. 
There also seems to be a dynamic interrelation between them and the basic structure 
of the personality. Finally, there is no reason to believe that these controlling patterns 
are universal from one culture to another; in fact, empirical evidence indicates that the 
controlling patterns of one culture may be highly inconsistent with or diametrically 
opposed to those of another culture or civilization, even in cases where two systems 
show many similarities in apparent content. 


These propositions must be kept in mind in any planning for cultural in- 
vestigation in the modern world. They are, however, only a few postulates and 
theorems taken from much larger body of cultural theory, partly because of 
their importance and partly by way of illustration in the present connection. 
The fundamental point is that methods cannot be meaningfully discussed 
without reference to theory. It is obvious that, if the investigator chooses 
theoretical orientations or approaches other than those here suggested, his 
methodological problems may take on a somewhat different complexion. 

Now let us turn to a brief consideration of methodological problems, 
specifically in modern civilizations. From what we know about this general 
type of culture, what special problems are posed which do not confront us in 
elucidating the customs and institutions of other modes of life? Because, com- 
bined with anthropological confidence in ultimate results, there is a tendency 
to exaggerate the difficulties which the apparent complexities of modern 
civilizations present, it may be well to mention some of the advantages which 
an anthropologist enjoys when undertaking to study a modern culture. 


(1) First of all is the fact that modern civilizations have reading and writing, even 
though not all members of the population may be literate. From this are derived several 
consequences of value in cultural study. (a) Historical records are always available 
Thus the anthropologist is relieved of the need to devote a large part of his effort to 
placing the society and its institutions within a framework of cultural history. Elaborate 
distributional studies, typological comparisons, and complex inferences from the pres 
ence or absence of current patterns are not required as they are for cultural historical 
purposes in an unrecorded group. Furthermore, historical specialists are available and 
equipped with developed techniques for clarifying historical points of special interest to 
the anthropologist. (b) Literacy also means that the language barrier, for the anthro 
pologist, is greatly reduced as compared with peoples he has been accustomed to study. 
In all modern civilizations the language has been reduced to writing; it has been 
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analysed; one may correct his verbal learning by reference to books and manuscripts 
(c) Likewise the human aid available to the investigator is greatly increased. All 
literate societies contain numerous individuals who may be used as recorders and as 
sistant investigators after special training. In some modern cultures scholarly speciali- 
ties have been developed, and the specialists are available to assist in the over-all 
analysis of their culture. Likewise, the accuracy of reports is increased because there is 
available a large number of persons able to read the written data collected in the 
investigation and assay the conclusions reached. Finally books and all sorts of pub- 
lished and written commentaries upon the culture and conditions of life afford a wealth 
of material for analysis not available in other types of culture. 

(2) A second advantage is that most modern civilizations contain political institu- 
tions which can usually aid a cultural investigation. Control extends over compara- 
tively wide areas; it is backed by constituted police, courts, and published legal codes; 
it is manifested by officials who are usually responsible not only to local groups but 
also to national authority; centralization of authority, information, and policy is to 
some degree present in all modern societies. Thus, if the investigation wins at least the 
approval of the political authorities, nation-wide coverage without constantly repeated 
and time-consuming local negotiations, is possible, and if active co-operation from 
political functionaries is forthcoming, even more labor can be saved. Of course, it is 
apparent that the political characteristics of a modern culture also are capable of 
stultifying field work at the start, but the fact remains that the potentialities for 
political assistance are ipso facto much greater than in most other types of cultures 
Along with the political institutions go large numbers of records which, if at all effi- 
ciently collected, are grist for the anthropologist’s mill and which relieve him of the 
labor of collecting by his own efforts. Thus census material, studies of natural re 
sources and geography, health and vital statistics, trade figures, maps of all sorts, 
voting records, and so forth, are obtainable. Some of this material may have to be 
supplemented by the anthropologist, but in a modern civilization he always has at his 
disposal vastly more data than when he studies a so-called primitive group. 

(3) Material aids are also available in modern civilizations, even in those, such as 
India, not dominated by machine technology. Comparatively rapid and reliable 
transportation connecting at least the major culture centers is usually available, thus 
reducing the time required for mere movement. Relatively rapid communication sys 
tems are also characteristic, which, among other advantages, render close co-ordination 
of a large-scale research more feasible. All of the facilities and materials required in 
field work are within easier reach and usually available within the area of the culture, 
even though in the form of imports. We think of such items as photographic material, 
medical supplies, canned foods, paper and office supplies, repair men and supplies for 
equipment, gasoline for automobiles and lanterns, and so forth. The problems of 
outfitting an expedition are of minor importance when one undertakes the study of a 
modern culture. 

Without proceeding further with a listing of the obvious advantages offered 
by modern cosmopolitan cultures, let us turn now to certain characteristics 
which present problems relatively new to anthropologists whose experience 
has been confined mainly to nonliterate peoples. 
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(1) Perhaps the most basic fact to be considered in connection with any modern 
culture is that the society or societies which it serves are always large in population, 
whereas the peoples with whom the field ethnologists have been accustomed to deal 
are usually enumerated in terms of hundreds or a few thousand persons. As everyone 
knows, large populations are, in one sense, the result of certain features of culture 
itself, mainly technological; at the same time the complexity of such. a culture is 
inevitably increased by the numbers of people that it serves. 

(2) Modern cultures cover territories vastly greater than those embraced by any 

other type of culture. The result is that a modern culture always manifests a series of 
areal, regional, subregional, and local subvarieties. Western Civilization, for example, 
cannot be studied comprehensively simply by indiscriminate sampling within its total 
territory. In Europe we must take into account the distinct culture areas of the Balkans, 
Scandinavia, Mediterranean Europe, and the Northwest. In the New World, at least 
two culture areas must be recognized, the Anglo-American and the Latin American 
In Oceania, apparently at least two culture areas of European civilization are repre 
sented, respectively, in Australia and New Zealand. Within any such areas, we also 
find regional subvarieties of the culture. For example, in North America the South 
eastern region seems to exhibit a special subcultural framework within the Anglo 
\merican area. Within the Southeast we may recognize subregional cultures, such as 
those of the Mountains, the Piedmont, the Coastal Plain, and the Piney Forest Belt, 
and the Coastal Fringe. Within each subregion, in turn, we find local peculiarities. In 
the Mountain subregion, the culture of Newland, North Carolina, shows some signifi 
cant differences as compared with the local culture of Harlan County, Kentucky, for 
instance. The same sort of analysis into territorial or spatial manifestations can be 
applied to any modern cosmopolitan culture. 
(3) Modern cultures are always manifested, in this period of history, by nation 
states. Sometimes the boundaries of such units coincide with boundaries of cultural 
areas, regions or subregions as previously mentioned, but not always. More frequently 
the political territory introduces or superimposes an added factor of cultural distinction 
upon the previously discussed territorial distributions of a modern culture. It is cus 
tomary to say, for example, that the “fundamental” cultures of the highlands of South 
ern Ecuador and of Northern Peru are virtually alike. Nevertheless the people of the 
two nations have been traditional enemies and this enmity is fostered by certain 
differences in national traits and institutions which provide distinct motivations and 
patterns of activity. Call such “national traits” superficial, if you will; but they often 
form the manifest basis for wars and border skirmishes. Failure to take them into 
account may lead to Utopian rather than scientific solutions of such problems. In short, 
we must recognize that a modern civilization does not actually serve only one society, 
but a series of societies; and that these contemporary societies are usually politicall) 
organized into nation-states, each with cultural peculiarities of its own. The cultures 
of all nation-states within the orbit of Western Civilization have many features in 
common; the differences often seem from any reasoned or moral point of view to be 
unimportant. But, so long as these cultural differences in pattern of attitude and action 
produce conflict and other maladjustments, we can hardly ignore them. 


(4) Every modern civilization is also manifested in a series of subcultures associated 
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with social categories of one sort or another. Although such subcultures may cut 
across all territorial boundaries within the spatial limits of a modern civilization (as 
the culture of cosmopolitan “high society” in Western Civilization), they are usually 
associated with areal and regional subcultures. For example, the “upper class” culture 
of Brewton, Alabama (in the Piney Woods subregion), has little in common with upper 
class culture of Paris, France, other than the features which make both subcultures 
recognizable varieties of Western Civilization. 

(5) Modern cultures are manifested in two general types of social situations, rural 
and urban, each with a number of subvarieties. Thus we must recognize Chinese 
civilization, for example, as having both rural and urban “phases.” The “‘culture of 
cities,” to use Lewis Mumford’s phrase, is often sufficiently distinct from that of the 
country to cause maladjustments when individuals move from one situation to the 
other. 

(6) Modern cultures, considered as wholes, and often many of their subvarieties, 
also contain large numbers of speciality groups, each in possession of certain patterns 
and complexes practiced only by the group members. Although the content of a spe- 
ciality is not known in detail to members of the social group at large, the proper per- 
formance of the specialized patterns is usually functionally integrated with the general 
culture in such a way that the interconnections and linkages must be understood in 
terms of the whole if errors are to be avoided in scientific assessment of events in other 
areas of the cultural life. One of the advantages the anthropologist enjoys in modern 
culture is that specialized experts are available to provide him with data. The an- 
thropologist does not have to try to master all such patterns himself, but need only 
bring the experts to realize the relationship between their specialities and other patterns 
of the culture. 

(7) All modern cultures are, to some extent, mixtures involving borrowed elements 
and institutions. Usually such cultural imports have been modified or reinterpreted 
more or less to fit the needs of the borrowing group and its cultural structure. Careful 
studies are required to understand such aspects of a modern culture if one is not to 
interpret function in terms of the source from which the element in question originally 
derived. Although all cultures borrow or have borrowed to some extent, the process is 
vastly more important in modern cultures because their techniques of communication 
and transportation plus their vast territories place them in contact with a much 
greater number of human societies than is possible for more simple cultures. 

(8) Partly because of the high rate of borrowing, partly by accretion from the 
specialities, and partly by reason of the statistically greater number of innovators in 
large populations, a considerable number of alternative solutions for similar problems 
characterize modern cultures. This seems to be particularly true of Western Civiliza- 
tion. This characteristic, of course adds to the labors of che investigator. 

(9) Associated with all of the foregoing characteristics of modern civilizations is 
unprecedented complexity and size of organization and administration. Not only are 
the patterns of organization greatly elaborated, but large numbers of specialists 
(“bureaucrats”) are required merely to operate the various systems of organization. 

(10) Because a modern culture has so many phases, it follows on theoretical grounds 
that we should expect the range of personality types it produces to be considerably 
greater than is the case in societies with simpler cultures. 
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(11) Finally, to mention no other feature, the material products of a modecn 
culture are enormous in both quantity and variety. Since we know that these material 
products of culture play important roles as stimuli and necessary adjuncts in the 
performance of customs, the student of culture is confronted with a problem of sheer 
mass here. Also, as a result of literacy, the volume of written and printed documents 
of all kinds available within a modern culture is literally stupendous. Although we 
have cited documents as an advantage, the scientist is faced with a major technical 
problem in handling, selecting, and interpreting this material by reason of its bulk. 


From the methodological point of view there is nothing insuperably difficult 
about the solution of these problems. However, three things are required: (1) 
money, in fairly substantial amounts; (2) large numbers of well trained anthro 
pologists; (3) the co-operation of specialists in other social and psychological 
sciences under an over-all and integrated plan of investigation. 

Two methodological approaches are today used by anthropologists and. 
those influenced by anthropology in attempting to understand modern civili- 
zations, the deductive and the inductive approach. The deductive approach 
is represented by such works as Ruth Benedict’s ““The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword” and Goeffrey Gorer’s ‘The American People.” Both of these 
authors, identified as anthropologists, have used a psychological approach 
based primarily on Freudian theory, and have attempted to arrive at the basi 
controlling patterns mainly through an analysis of the culture of childhood 
training and family life. Attempts of philosophers to arrive at the basic prem- 
ises or assumptions of modern culture are represented by F. S. C. Northrop’s 
“The Meeting of East and West” and James M. Feiblemen’s “The Theory of 
Culture.”’ All these works which attempt to establish the controlling patterns 
of a modern culture, and to deduce therefrom the integration and content of 
the remaining institutions and custom-patterns use methods that are relatively 
new to North American anthropologists. 

The method more familiar to North American field anthropologists, the 
inductive approach, is based upon field research. Applied to the study of mod- 
ern cultures, it is subsumed under the term “‘community studies.” It has been 
traditional in American anthropology to construct the content and framework 
of a total culture inductively from field studies of actual functioning groups 
of peoples. Therefore, in studying modern cultures, this approach has led in- 
vestigators to study communities as functioning exhibits of the total cultural 
configuration. The feature which has distinguished anthropological studies of 
modern communities from those made by other social scientists is the attempt 
made by anthropologists to uncover, describe, and analyze the total framewor! 
of culture in the community under investigation. To date no large urban ex 
hibits of modern culture have been studied by this method. The nearest ap- 
proaches have been the studies of Newburyport, Massachusetts, by Warner 
and his group and the studies of Muncie, Indiana, by the Lynds and their as- 
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sociates. Even a moderate sized community or small city requires the services 
of a considerable number of investigators, and the anthropologist who has 
been used to working with a small tribe, finds himself incapable of covering 
all aspects of the culture of a modern community in any reasonable length of 
time. The problem of money and staff is readily illustrated by comparing the 
““Yankee City Series” or ‘‘Middletown,” with reports such as Oliver Lafarge’s 
“Santa Eulalia” or Buell Quain’s ‘Fijian Village.’”’ Both of the latter com- 
munities consisted of only a hundred persons, yet the investigators produced 
reports of several hundred pages in each case, reports which are admittedly 
incomplete. 

In addition to the fact that a comparatively large budget and staff are 
required to investigate a modern community, it is also necessary to bear in 
mind that no one community serves as an adequate sample of a modern cul- 
ture. Therefore, a series of communities must be chosen carefully with respect 
to the types of subcultures and subvarieties of a modern civilization which 
have been outlined previously. 

Even with a large staff of anthropologists it is impossible for them to de- 
scribe and analyze all the specialized patterns of a community which they are 
investigating. Thus, the services of specialists from other social, biological, 
and physical sciences are not only desirable but absolutely necessary. Econ- 
omists are needed to analyze such matters as public welfare and charity, ex- 
perts on political science to fill out the picture on government, agricultural 
experts who can place the patterns of stock raising and crop raising and soils 
in the proper perspective, and so on. However, for a cultural study, the serv- 
ices of all of these specialists should be controlled by cultural theory. Thus, 
the study of any modern community would represent a multiple approach 
involving team research. 

There seems to be no alternative to this general methodological proposi- 
tion. In studying modern cultures the anthropologist must give up the cus- 
tomary and traditional idea that he is capable of personally investigating and 
absorbing every pattern of a culture in which he works. His function would 
be, in a sense, a co-ordinating one, because as an expert in the ways of culture 
he will take the materials provided by the specialist and interpret from them 
the principles of integration and function as they operate in the community 
he is studying. 

In summary, a great new field for investigation opens before us, not only 
for anthropologists but for all social scientists and humanists. Although the 
methodological problems may appear stupendous to field ethnologists ac- 
customed to working with small tribes of a hundred persons or less, from the 
scientific point of view they do not seem to be impossible provided money, 
trained staff, and co-operation of various disciplines can all be obtained. 
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Che results of definitive studies of modern culture which could be antici- 
pated are so great that this sort of endeavor seems well worth any trouble it 
may involve. Scientific understanding of the behavior and attitudes of the 
world’s peoples as they are controlled by the various cultural systems in which 
they live should go far toward avoiding and eliminating intergroup conflicts of 


many kinds including, of course, war. 
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ACCULTURATIVE ASPECTS OF THE FEAST OF THE 
HOLY GHOST IN BRAZIL 


By EMILIO WILLEMS 
1 


T IS generally recognized that most Brazilian local cultures represent com- 
posite pictures wherein Portuguese, African and Indian elements are com- 
bined in a manner which varies from one area to another. Some areas seem to 
have undergone no African influences, in others indigenous traits are hardly 
recognizable, although extensive internal migrations have brought together 
people who came from those areas where formerly African or Indian elements 
could clearly be distinguished. Yet whatever might have been the contribu- 
tions of autochthonous and Negro cultures, there is little doubt that every- 
where the prevailing cultural influences have their historical roots in Portugal. 
Whereas the Indian and African elements have been widely studied by 
ethnographers, the Portuguese traditions which constitute the bulk of contem- 
porary Brazilian culture, both rural and urban, have only attracted the at- 
tention of historians and folklorists. No attempt has been made so far to give 
a detailed description of these elements, or to analyse the changes they have 
undergone in Brazil and the manner in which they have been integrated into 
new cultural complexes. 

In every aspect of modern Brazilian culture there are outstanding elements 
which may be traced back to Portuguese origins. However, many of them, as for 
instance speech forms, patterns of family or neighborhood organization have 
already disappeared in Portugal, and a good deal of historical investigation 
is necessary in order to discover their hidden roots. Among these aspects are 
the festivals which are at present celebrated all over rural Brazil, one of the 
most conspicuous being the Festa do Divino Espirito Santo, the festival of the 
Divine Holy Ghost. 

In the present paper an attempt has been made to describe briefly this 
festival, to show its Portuguese origin and the changes its structure and func- 
tions have undergone in Brazil. The data which constitute the bulk of this 
study have been gathered in Cunha, a district (municipio) of the state of 
Sao Paulo. 


) 


Cunha is situated in the northeastern portion of this state, on a mountain- 
ous highland which was settled in the 18th century by Portuguese who came 
up from the nearby coastal region. The district covers an area of about 1,000 
square miles and is inhabited by approximately 27,000 people, almost all of 
whom are farmers, cattle-breeders and landless agricultural laborers. The 
town of Cunha was founded in 1729 and now has about 1,500 inhabitants, 
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the majority of whom are merchants and farmers. About one-third of the 
whole population is composed of Negroes and mulattoes, and certain physical 
traits of a small number of inhabitants show distinct Lndian features.' Only one 
road connects Cunha with the city of Guaratingueta, a railroad station on the 
Central of Brasil Railroad, about 32 miles away. 

The people of Cunha have preserved cultural forms which long ago dis- 
appeared in the more urbanized and industrialized areas of the state, but are to 
be found in many rural regions of Sao Paulo and other states. The feast of the 
Holy Ghost is among the local festivals the most elaborated, and from a 
functional standpoint is far more important than any other religious celebra- 
tion. The principal phases of this festival may be briefly described as follows: 

Among those who wish to organize the celebration, one man, usually a 
well-to-do farmer, is chosen to care for its economic aspects. On the last day 
of the fiesta he is crowned ‘‘emporer”’ of the Holy ‘;iiost and solemnly invested 
in his office. His first task is to choose the members of the group of men, called 


folia do Divino, who, under his direction or that of his son, go in procession 


through the whole municipio to collect gifts from the people. This group begin 
their activities after the first rains in September or October, and as all districts 
are visited, this process takes about seven or eight months, interrupted only 
by short periods of rest. 

The folia is composed of a standardbearer, who carries the banner of the 
Holy Ghost, five musicians who play guitars, a drum and a triangle, and a 


cargueiro or ‘‘guide’”’ whose principal task is to provide lodging for the group. 
The activities of the group are highly ritualized. On arriving at a farm, they 
ask for gifts, playing and singing chant-like songs directed toward the farmer 
and his family. The actual gifts are not given at this time however, but only 
promised. They usually consist of corn, beans, hogs, chickens and young cows. 
They are recorded in a notebook, after which the folia sings the thanksgiving 
song whose text takes into account the sex and age of the donor. 

In the late afternoon the folia arrives at a farm where arrangements for 
lodging have been made. Here the ceremonies are more elaborate, for the 
pedido de pouso, a formal request for accommodation, is sung in addition to the 
other songs. During this ceremony the farmer holds the banner of the Holy 
Ghost, which is to remain for the night in his house. This detail is most im- 
portant, because this sacred symbol is believed to bring blessings to his family, 
fields and animals. In each district, there are usually several farmers who com- 
pete for the honor of keeping the banner of the Holy Ghost in their homes. 
The one who is accorded this privilege gives an elaborate banquet to his guests 
and others who wish to participate in the sacred and secular aspects of this 
celebration. This is no small item, since sometimes as many as 50 men on 


' For additional information see Willems, 1948. 
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horseback follow the folia, participating in the banquet, and in the dances per- 
formed after the meal. 

These strictly local feasts may be considered as satellite festivals of the 
principal celebration which concludes the whole cycle of rites related to the 
worship of the Holy Ghost. 

The days when these principal rites are celebrated never coincide with 
Pentecost (Whitsunday), the day when the Church commemorates the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles. This official holiday comes too early 
in the year, for crops are still being harvested and the folia has not yet finished 
its rounds. The principal celebration is thus ordinarily held in July or even 
later. They are preceded by a novena, a nine-day ritual of prayers and secular 


entertainments. A large house (casa da fesia) is reserved for the “guests’’ o 
the Holy Ghost, and here thousands of people from the rural zone are gratui- 
tously fed by the “emperor” and his helpers. The front room of the house is 
converted into a shrine termed Imperio do Divino (Empire of the Divine 
Spirit), where the sacred symbols of the Holy Ghost, the crown, the banner 
with the dove on it and the instruments of the folia are deposited on an altar. 
People come throughout the day to worship the Saint.* Animals loaded with 
gifts arrive during the nine days preceding the main rite. As each present is 
received one or more rockets, according to its value are exploded. Corn, beans 
and flour are stored in the casa da festa, while gift animals are removed to 
special enclosures in the rear. It is extremely important that all gifts be ‘‘re- 
turned” to the people. Many things such as knives, forks, spoons, plates, 
kettles, large pots and even food supplies and fuel for the first days of the fes- 
tival have to be bought by the festeiro. He advances a large amount of money, 
which he later may recover by putting up a part of the gifts at auction. 

Each day of the week preceding the main festival is characterized by some 
ceremonies which recur and others that occur only once, and represent sec- 
ondary aspects of the whole complex. Thus one day is devoted to local men- 
dicants, who are invited to share in a banquet served in the central square of 
the town. On another day the festeiro and his helpers take food to the prisoners 
in the county jail. Until recently a lavish distribution of meat was carried out 
on Saturday morning. However, cattle are now so expensive that this is rapidly 
disappearing. During the last days of the week highly stylized dances, which 
symbolize fights between ‘‘Christians” and “Moors” are performed by groups 
of men called mogambiqueiros.* 

Among the recurrent ceremonies are two processions, one in the early 
morning and the other at night, called alvoradas. These are conducted by the 
festeiro, and during them the folia play and sing sacred chants especially ar- 

? In the unofficial religion of rural Brazil the second and third person of the Holy Trinity are 
thought of as Saints. 


3 Also calied dancers of Saint Benedict. 
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ranged for this purpose. Hundreds of people burn wax candles in honor of the 
Holy Ghost at this time. There are also daily rites in the Catholic Church, 
conducted by the local priest. The festeiro and the folia, like people in general, 
participate in these, yet some degree of antagonism between the people and 
the priest may easily be observed. In Cunha, as in other places, the priest 
seeks to control the whole festival and to eliminate its “heathen” elements. 
The Church also desires to profit from the gifts people give to the Saint, 
something obviously at variance with the functions that the economic or- 
ganization of the festival has traditionally performed. Interestingly enough, 
an attempt by the priest to organize the celebration so as to benefit the Church 
only, has failed because almost no one appeared willing to give presents which 
would not be used in accordance with the institutionalized functions of the 
festival. 

On Sunday the rite reaches its climax. Elaborate ceremonies are held in 
the Church, and thousands of people assemble before and inside the casa da 
festa. The mocambiqueiros carry on their dramatic performances, which always 
end with the defeat of the Moors. There is also a caricatured bullfight wherein 
two men represent the bulls and another the toreador. The commercialized 
aspects are not highly developed, yet there are some vendors who sell sweets 
and small manufactured goods. The celebrations end with the solemn transfer 
of the sacred symbols to the new festeiro. 


2 


1 


There is no doubt that the festival of the Holy Ghost was brought over 
by the Portuguese settlers. Until the 16th century the fiesta was celebrated 
all over Portugal. Its main aspect was the institution termed vodos or bodos, 
the distribution of bread and meat or bread and cheese among the local pau- 
pers. The origin of this institution is not quite clear, yet Angelo Ribeiro‘ 
ascribes it to the panis gradilis of the Romans. In the 15th century this mil- 
lennial tradition seems to have undergone a revival usually attributed to Queen 
Isabel.> In the following century it began to disintegrate, and in the second 
half of the 17th century ‘‘the festival persisted” only in a small portion of Por- 
tugal, with the characteristics it had in previous centuries, that is, with the 
ceremony of coronation of the emperor. 

At this time the center of these commemorations seems to have been the 
city of Leiria: 

“The principal day of the festival was the Sunday of Pentecost. On the 
preceding Friday there was a big bullfight in the square of Saint Martin. 
There seven or eight bulls were run which the Confraternity of the Holy Ghost 
had bought for the occasion and whose meat was to be distributed among the 


* Ribeiro, 1932, p. 473. » Fazenda, 1920, p. 366. 
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poor. On Saturday the judges of the Confraternity and the superintendents : 
of the festival went to the cathedral in order to look for the crown. From there of v 
they went to the Rossio (public square) and then to the Terreiro do Pao e to tl 
Queijo (lit., Place of Bread and Cheese) which had been covered with boughs neig 
and ornamented with flags, and finally to a table where wax candles to be } , 
kindled and carried to the Church of the Holy Ghost were distributed among __ | and 
the brothers.’’® In the same city another vodo was celebrated on the first of a sO 
May, due to a donation that had been given to the Confraternity of the Holy ' 
Ghost. This vodo consisted of three distributions of bread and cheese: one was Pent 
made among the prisoners, another among the mendicants and a third among wii 
the paupers. alee 

Another tradition connected with the festival of the Holy Ghost has its heir 
origin in the Azores. Interestingly enough, in these islands there still exist sepa 
imperios do Divino, small chapels where the silver crowns of the Holy Ghost have 
are kept. In certain localities, especially in rural zones, the mordomos, men who first 
contribute money to the feast, are still crowned with this sacred symbol. This the 
institution was undoubtedly introduced at the time the islands were colonized Hol; 
by the Portuguese. Yet in the Azores another factor related to the folia of the 
Holy Ghost enters: “In Ponta Delgada the unfortunate year of 1673 was so hav 
filled with misfortune and of epidemic diseases, that the living become ex- "aa 
tremely busy in burying the dead. All these calamities ceased when the be- “a 
wildered inhabitants resorted to the Third Person of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and suddenly, as through a miracle, the misfortune came to an end when the dives 
drums of the folia of the Holy Ghost were to be heard in the streets, for their sing 
sound drove the diseases away so that no more people fell sick, and the large em] 
numbers who were already ill or even dying, recovered from their infirmities. prir 
Commemorating this miracle, a fiesta called da Pombinha (dove) has been tof 
celebrated every year in SAo Roque, on Easter Monday.’ 

In contemporary Portugal the festival of the Holy Ghost is today only 
found in a few rural districts, as has recently been pointed out by Jaime Lopes hav 
Dias. There is still a folia composed of a standard-bearer, a “king,” a page — 
who carries the crown, two mordomos and six fidalgos who play musical in- pt 
struments. This folia seems to perform the function of protecting people and the 
fields from plagues and diseases.* 

4 
un 

The facts listed so far indicate that a certain number of traits, that formerly bu 
had had a separate existence, have been integrated into a new whole which dis 
may properly be considered as a cultural complex whose traits are centered for 
around the festival of the Holy Ghost as it is today celebrated in Brazil. in 

§ Ribeiro, loc. cit. 7 Fazenda, op. cit., p. 368. m8 

8 Lopes, 1944, pp. 86-87. 
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nts So far as the retention or loss of certain traits is concerned, a great deal 
ere of variation has been observed in Brazil. The following statements refer only 
oe to the region of Cunha which is at least in certain aspects, different even from 
ths neighboring municipios. 
be } The original traits which were brought over by early Portuguese settlers, 
yng and which at the present time are to be found in Cunha, though perhaps under 
of a somewhat different form, may be listed as follows: 
oly 
as 1.—Vodos. The distribution of bread, meat and cheese to the poor connected witl 
Pentecost, has been changed into a general distribution of cooked food to those people 
ng who want to share in the free meals. These meals are taken not only on Sunday, but 
: also during the whole preceding week. However, the free distribution of raw meat ha 
Its been preserved until recently, though it was not limited to the poor. There is also a 
ist separate distribution of cooked foods to mendicants and prisoners which seems to 
ost have had its origin in the vodo which, in Leiria, we have seen to be celebrated on the 
‘ho first of May. Its transference to the festival of the Holy Ghost may be explained by 
his the fact that the distribution had formerly been made by the Confraternity of the 
red Holy Spirit. 
the 2.—Folia. The musicians and banner bearer of Portugal remain, but king and page 
- have disappeared, and the number of participants is now smaller. The musical instru- 
maa ments used by the players and the chants they sing are closely akin to those formerly 
* found in Portugal. The folia still goes about collecting gifts, but its protective functior 
has undergone a significant change, as will be shown further on. 
ty, 3.—Emperor. As in Portugal, the emperor is still crowned, but his role in Cunha has 
the changed. In Portugal, the emperors usually contributed money to the festival, and on 
cir single occasion there could be several of them. In Cunha there is never more than one 
rge emperor, and though he is expected to supply money or gifts, he is considered to be the 
ies. principal organizer of the celebration. The Confraternity of the Holy Ghost has ceased 
en to participate in the organization of the festival. 
4.—Bullfights. The traditional bullfight has been changed into sheer buffoonery 
aly 5.—Material symbols. With the exception of the king’s wand of office, all symbols 
nen have been preserved. The principal symbol is the banner, bearing a pictorial representa 
a tion of the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove. In Cunha the crown is too sacred to be 
oy displayed by the folia. After coronation the head of the rite keeps it at home, usuall 
ay on a small house altar (oratorio). During the celebration the crown is to be seer 
nd the large chamber called imperio do Divino. 
It becomes apparent that the most significant changes this ceremony has 

undergone in Cunha (as well as elsewhere in Brazil) are related to the distri- 
rly bution of food to the people. In Portugal only bread, cheese and meat were 
ich distributed among the paupers of the community. In Cunha several kinds of 
red food and beverages are distributed among all those who wish to participate 

in the public feasts which are held each day of the week. Thousands of people 

are fed in this way. The gifts which have been collected by the folia are thus 

consumed by the people, excepting those which are necessary to cover ex- 
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penses incurred by the folia, the cost of the ceremonies held by the local priest, 
and of the performances of the local band. 

Another change {which seems worth mentioning is related to a certain 
ecological aspect of the rite. Whereas in Portugal the prevalent type of settle- 
ment is the village, in Brazii the isolated farmstead prevails. People live widely 
scattered over large areas, while rural Portugal may be characterized by short 
distances and a high density of population. This difference led obviously to a 
decentralization of the festival of the Holy Ghost, so that it is now preceded 


by a great number of satellite feasts. The area covered by the activities of the 
folia is so large, that the ceremonies may be called regional rather than local. 


This analysis of the changes which the festival has undergone in Cunha 
leads to its functional aspects. Outstanding among the several functions which 
field work made clear, appears to be the religious one. The prevalent pro- 
pitiatory device Brazilian rural people resort to, is the promessa (compact) 
with a saint. People promise services or goods to the saints in order to recover 
health or to avoid illness, to increase crops and cattle or to avoid plagues. 
Since the Holy Ghost is a powerful Saint, promessas made to him are expected 
to produce good results. Therefore the participation of people in the principal 
festival given in honor of the Holy Spirit may be interpreted entirely in terms 
of promessas. The festeiro usually takes the office because of a promessa, and 
this is also true of his helpers. People offer gifts because, long before the folia 
arrives at the farm where they live, they have made a promessa to do so. The 
satellite feasts are always consequences of promessas certain farmers compacted 
to give months before, in order to obtain graces from the Saint. In other words, 
there is no public or private performance related to the festival which may not 
be explained in terms of a promessa. Though the folia itself does not pray for 
protection of men, animals or plants, its presence makes the fulfilment of 
promessas possible, wherefore the end result, protection from calamities, ap- 
pears to be the same as it was in Portugal. In addition, some magical benefit 
is anticipated from the presence of the sacred banner itself in one’s house. 

During the six years previous to the commemoration attended in the course 
of the field work reported on here, the feast had not been celebrated due to the 
conflict between the Church and the people of Cunha that has already been 
referred to. Thus a large number of promessas had been accumulated, which 
could not be fulfilled. The equilibrium between people and the Saint had been 
destroyed, crop failures and epidemics which plagued the region had been 
ascribed to this unlucky circumstance. These facts show to what an extent 
the control over supernatural powers depends on the celebration of this fes- 
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tival, and the outstanding role it plays in the life of rural people. 

A second function performed by the Feast of the Holy Ghost is clearly 
social. The folia is the element that ties together widely scattered families and 
small groups of neighbors. The visit of the folia reminds them that they belong 
to a larger community. At the satellite feasts a hundred or more people are 
brought together and thus opportunities arise to reinforce traditional values 
of the common culture. The major festival, the events of which extend over 
nine days, exerts a strong centripetal power over thousands of people, af- 
fording them an unique opportunity to assemble for scared and secular pur- 
poses. It is difficult to see another device whose integrating effects are to be 
compared to that of the one under discussion here. 

Another function, likewise social in its end results, is to be seen in the eco- 
nomic aspects of the festival. The obviously charitable functions of the Por- 
tuguese vodos have been changed into a much broader one, which is expressed 
by the almost lavish distribution of food to people in general. Indeed this fact 
may more properly be interpreted as redistribution of goods, since the con- 
sumers are usually not identical with the donors. The participants at the 
public meals are members of the less privileged rural classes, who seidom are 
able to contribute gifts, which are given mostly by middle and upper class 
farmers. This redistribution of property appears to lessen antagonism between 
social classes, and to maintain the traditional consensus of a community 
threatened by economic differences which are growing wider and wider since 
the protecting barrier of isolation broke down some twenty years ago. Under- 


standably, the people are themselves not clearly aware of this function, though 
much emphasis is laid upon the fact that “everything the people have given, 
must return to the people.” 

The importance of this function is expressed by the economic value of the 
gifts, whose total reached 100,000 cruzeiros (about $5,000) in 1945. The sig- 
nificance of this sum may be properly evaluated when compared with the 
municipal budget of Cunha, which in the same year, amounted to 140,000 
cruzeiros. 

Under these conditions the disappearance of the traditional distribution 
of meat appears in a new light. The rather sharp criticism inflicted upon the 
organizers of the festival who were unable to maintain this trait, reflected the 
fact that people were keenly aware of the incipient disorganization of their 
celebration. The ritual distribution of food among the mendicants and pris- 
oners may, on the other hand, be interpreted as a formal recognition that 
these people did not cease to be considered as members of the community. 
Obviously in a culture like that of Cunha, where commercialized forms of 
recreation are rare, public festivals exert the function of compensating people 
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for the burdens society lays on them. Thus the major festival of the annual 
cycle ought to be understpod as a mainspring of social euphoria, which seems 
necessary to maintain a psychologically well-balanced community life. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ACCULTURATED 
WISCONSIN OJIBWA CHILDREN 
By WILLIAM CAUDILL 


HIS paper presents personality data on the highly acculturated Ojibwa 

Indians of the Lac du Flambeau Reservation in Northern Wisconsin. 
These data are to be compared with Hallowell’s previous observations of the 
culturally related, but less acculturated, Indians of the Berens River in order 
to measure the variability in personality structure among Indians with the 
same aboriginal background but who represented different levels of accultur 
tion.? Methodologically, the data were collected for the purpose of comparing 
them with what was, in a sense, an aboriginal base-line. Investigators in man: 
previous studies have found themselves at something of a loss to decide 
particularly in the psychological area, just what was aboriginal and what wa 
to be attributed to western culture because of the Jack of a less acculturated 
group to be used for comparative purposes. 

The data for the establishment of a base-line comes from extensive ethno 
graphic and psychological material collected by Hallowell from one of the 
most remote branches of the Canadian Ojibwa—the Saulteaux of the Berens 
River, Manitoba. Some groups of these Indians are among the least accul 
turated of any Ojibwa that have been described, and Hallowell has shown 


that extremely close and significant parallels exist between the psychological 
characteristics of the Berens River Indians and those psychological chara 
teristics which can be inferred from the accounts of contemporary observers 
of the Northeastern Indians in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.’ 
Through work at Flambeau it was hoped that some insight might be gained 
into the following basic question: How closely related are personality changes 
and different stages in an acculturation process? Is there sometimes a lag 
between the outward changes that the anthropologist uses to evaluate stages 


in acculturation and the actual degree of personality change?* For example, 


1 The data were collected during July and August of 1946 while I was a member of a field 


party directed by Dr. A. Irving Hallowell. Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. William I 


Henry for his assistance during all stages of preparation of the data, and to the Department 
Anthropology of the University of Chicago for providing the funds necessary for me to carry out 

part of the field work. 

2 A second problem was to collect data on children in orde1 ga - é r pn 
S mality development which could then be compared with similar stud ( her Indian grou 
made by the Committee on Indian Education Research, jointly sponser y the Committee or 
Human Development of the University of Chicago and the U. S. Offic: Indian Affairs. While the 
problem is not treated in this paper, the genera! developmental trends and sex differences of the 


Flambeau children can be shown quite precisely through use of the quantitative material pre 
sented here. See Henry, 1947; Macgregor, 1946; and Thompson and Joseph, 1944 
3 Hallowell, 1946. 


‘ Hallowell refers to this questior in speaking of the ana lUMOT sec he Fla 
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is there a basic continuity of personality for two groups of Ojibwa (Berens 
River and Flambeau) that differ greatly in their outward manifestation of 
acculturation to western ways? 

In collecting data systematic use was made of the Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception tests,> a selection of ten cards from the standard Murray 
TAT series being employed.’ The TAT is administered by showing a series of 
pictures to the subject one by one, and asking him to tell what is happening 
in the picture, what the people are thinking and feeling, and what the out- 
come will be. The subject’s story is taken down verbatim by the administrator. 
In performing this task the subject projects his own conflicts and underlying 
motivations into the stories he creates. That these projected conflicts and 


feelings represent s 


ignificant clues to the personality has been indicated by 
much research.? While the TAT, like the Rorschach, was originally devised for 
individual diagnosis, Henry has shown that group generalizations can be made 
when a good sample of records is available.* As the same general psychologi- 
cal interpretations may be made from either the Rorschach or the TAT,’ the 
analysis of the Flambeau TAT material can be compared with the results of 
the analysis of the Berens River Rorschach material. 

Ojibwa and says, ‘“The answer, I think, is that this form of humor is one of the symptoms of 


Ojibwa personality structure and that despite outward changes in manner of life there is a ‘lag,’ 


so far as concomitant changes in person t 11za are concerned. Other evidence is needed 
to demonstrate this and ... the data we collected that summer, consisting of a large series of 
Rorschach records, eption Test protocols, and drawings, have not yet been 
ani lyzed wa ” Hallowell, 1947, p. 555 


5 Hereinafter referred to as TAT 
rhe cards used, in order of their presentation to the subject, were: 2, 13B, 12h, 3BM, 
12BG, 7BM, 18BM, 17BM, 4, 19. See Murray, 1943. It was felt that it would be inadvisable to 


use all the cards in the series because of the unfamiliarity of the test sit the fatigue ef 
fect on the children. Murray advises that in nical praciice the test be adn tered in two di 
rent sessions, using ten cards per session. In field work at Flambeau this would have been in 
ctical as it would have been difficult to standardize the lapse of time between sessions, and 
some children would not have been easily available for a second session. The cards used were 
selected, in consultation with Dr. William FE. Henry, with two criteria in mind: (1) they should be 
diagn stic of specific aspects f the personalit ised on previous experience vith the test; (2) the 
should be the pictures from the standard series which would most eas fit into the culture and 


physical environment at Flambeau. While a particular picture does not always elicit a story diag 
nostic of a specific aspect of the personality, most of the pictures have expected tendencies: for 
example, card 2 usually furnishes information on family dynamics and interpersonal relations; 
card 13B is related to concern over isolation and lack of love; card 12F is frequently centered 
around the relations to the mother or daughter; card 7BM frequently gives relations to the father; 
card 18BM gives aggressive tendencies; and card 4 gives attitudes and feelings about sex, mar- 
riage, and dominance or submission problems in male and female. The expected tendencies of 
the pictures should not be relied on too heavily, it is more important to realize that an analysis of 
a series of stories in a protocol will reveal many of the basic needs, defenses, and relationships to 
different aspects of reality, in the persona! 


7 Tompkins, 1947; Rapaport, 1946; Masserman and Balken, 1938; and Murray, 1938. 
8 Henry, 1947. ® [bid., pp. 81-82. 
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In obtaining the TAT sample at Flambeau the school population at the 
Federal Day School for the academic year 1945-1946 was used as a quantita- 
tive guide to the number of children needed in each sex-age category and it was 
assumed that this population was representative. Since over 90 per cent of the 
Flambeau children go to this school, the assumption was a reasonable one. 
The final TAT sample of 88 children’s records (44 male, 44 female) came from 
a total school population of 227 children (6-16.11 years old) on the reservation. 
rhus, the TAT sample is 39 per cent of the school population, and within no 
subdivision of the sex-age breakdown does the sample fail to include at least 
20 per cent of the total possible cases and usually includes a much larger propor 


ton, 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHILDREN’S TAT SERIES 


In analyzing the Ojibwa children’s TAT series the method and terminology 
developed by Henry has been followed.'® The discussion of the form and con- 
tent of the TAT stories requires several terms: Descriptive comments consist 
of routine remarks about the manifest physical aspects of a picture. Thus the 
remark, ‘‘That’s a man and a horse,” is purely descriptive, but it becomes 
interpretive if it goes beyond a routine description and projects content into 
the picture, e.g., “That man has almost finished plowing his garden.” Jnira- 
ceplive comments are a special kind of interpretive comment and imply indi- 
vidual needs, emotions, motives and desires. For example, “That man is tired.”’ 
Press comments are also a special kind of interpretive comment, and imply or 
state external influences, outer-world pressures, that are directed toward re- 
straint, denial and control. These outer-world pressures may come from the 
environment (natural, supernatural, or societal), or from a specific individual. 
Thus the remarks, “‘A storm may come and wreck his garden,” “‘A witch will 
grab that man,” “‘He doesn’t have any money for food ’cause he’s poor,” and, 
“A man knocked him down and beat him,” are all indicative of press. Henry 
made use of these categories to show differences in age groups only; here, a fur- 
ther attempt is made to divide the Ojibwa material by sex, and to quantify 
the content of intraceptive and press comments.'' The quantitative Ojibwa 
material is presented in Charts 1 to 6." 


10 [bid., pp. 3-135. 
‘! The categories of interpretive and intraceptive comments are mutually exclusive by defini 
tion in the procedure employed here in analyzing the data quantitatively. That is, if a remark has 


been counted as intraceptive, it is mof included in the total of interpretive comments. The cate 


gories of interpretive and press comments are not mutually exclusive: Press comments are in 
cluded in the total of interpretive comments and press is expressed as a percentage of the inter 
pretive remarks within a particular sex-age division. The formula for the press index of any par 
ticular sex-age division is: sum press over sum interpretive times one hundred 

1 [t should be noted that the scales on Charts 1 and 2 are not only broken, but also changed 
his was done in order that several measures might appear on one graph. I wish to thank my wile, 


Susan Messerley Caudill, for her help in the preparation of the char 
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It might be wondered if an increase in interpretive or intraceptive remarks 


was not due solely to an increase in verbal production. That this is not so is 
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for each sex-age division. If increases in interpretation and intraception were 
due only to an increase in verbal production, the percentages in Chart 2 would 
be constant. The index in Chart 2 is, then, an index of the concentration of the 
amount of interpretation and intraception, whereas Chart 1 shows the aver- 
ages of the actual frequencies of these kinds of remarks. 
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Index of Concentration of Interpretive and Intraceptive Remarks in 
TAT Records by Sex and Age 


It should not be thought that the sort of quantitative analysis outlined 
above serves as a substitute for the usual intensive case analysis. The quantita- 
tive approach is useful in pointing up developmental trends, in making cross- 
cultural comparisons, and serves as an aid to, and check on, intensive analysis. 

Form of the TAT Series ——The Ojibwa stories are made up of a great deal 
of description, and a large amount of introduced interpretive content, but the 
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amount of intraception is very low (Chart 1). An outstanding feature of the 
stories is their emphasis on accurate observation and description of details—in 
some cases this observation consists of a cataloging of minutiae, a picking out 
of areas of the picture that are little more than pinpoints. These characteristics 
can be shown in the following story.“ 


F8, card 1 (2). Man’s plowing. Girl going to school. A lady leaning against a tree. 
A man’s looking this way. A horse is looking this way. Lady’s looking towards some- 
thing. This lady is looking that ways. That’s all I see on this one. (What will happen 
to them?) It might rain. The lady’s standing still. The horse is, too. The man is, too 
rhe lady against the tree is standing still. Right here are trees. Right here is a tree, 
too (minute detail). Right here is a man’s garden. Right over here is a mountain. Here’s 
a lake here. Here’s the shore of the lake. There are big rocks. This is a little grass 
(minute detail). And right here is sort of a garden, too. Here’s some bushes (minute 
detail). 


There is a special quality in the Ojibwa children’s approach to details which 
is evident here. Both details of the natural environment and human details are 
treated equally as if all were inanimate objects. There is little more, if any, 
warmth or involvement with a human detail than with an inanimate detail. 
The man, the girl, and the lady in the story above are treated in much the same 
way as are the tree, the mountain, and the garden. 

Another quality of this detailed approach is that the stories fail to relate 
one detail to another. This is particularly evident in the treatment of the 
natural details in the story above. More importantly, the human details are 
also seen with very little relationship to each other. The man, the girl, and the 
lady in the story are separate individuals pursuing separate activities. The 
only relationship that exists is an implied and unverbalized one: the details are 
related because they all happen to occur within the physical space with which 
the picture is concerned." 

The tendency just discussed is a very common one in the Ojibwa records. 
However, the majority of stories finally succeed, after considerable effort, in 

‘4 The code number before each story quoted in this paper refers to the sex and age of the 
subject, the place of the card in the sequence of administration of the cards, and the number of 
the card in the standard Murray TAT series. Thus, F8, card 1 (2), means the subject was a 
female, eight years old, the card was the first in the sequence of administration, and the actual 
number of the card in the Murray series was 2. See Murray, 1943. 

‘8 This detailed approach in the TAT records does not seem to stem from any difficulty on the 
part of the children in telling stories to pictures. During the administration of the test the children 
gave stories comparable in length and form (in the sense of stating a situation and giving an out- 
come) to those of middle class white children, and far longer stories than those told by Hopi and 
Navaho children (see Henry, 1947). It is rather the kind of language used—the lack of ‘‘feeling” 
words about either people or objects—and the failure to relate, particularly in the emotional area, 
the people or objects to each other 
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relating the people in the picture through a common external activity. For 
example: 

M12, card 1 (2). See a man, he’s turning around the horse. This lady is standing 
against a tree. See a girl who’s going to school. In the evening this here girl will come 
back from school. When that girl’s coming back, he’ll be about through, and this here 
lady be getting them supper. They eat their supper and they’ll clean up the dishes. 
Stay up till nine or so and be ready to go to bed. I don’t know what else to say now. 


The people in this story are related through the activity of eating together 
and going to bed. It is important to notice they that are only related through a 
common external activity, there is xo interpersonal relationship on an emo- 
tional basis, either hostile or warm. Also, it is important that the people are 
identified as a “‘man,” a “girl,” and a “lady”; they are not identified by the 
ordinary kinship terms—father, sister, etc. Even in the relatively few stories 
using kinship terms, the tying together of persons is most often brought about 
through an external activity and not an emotional relationship. 

Content of the TAT Series.—It is usual to speak of the general tone of a series 
of records."* In this sense, the Ojibwa records are characterized by a lack of 
general tone—that is, the stories have little emotional or affective feeling in 
them of any kind. Physical aggression and drunkenness, as well as everyday 
life activity, are treated without much emotion, perhaps because these actions 
are accepted as part of day to day life. For example: 

F10, card 8 (4). There’s a man and his wife. They’re dancing. After they danced, 
the lady’s husband wanted to fight and his wife was holding him back, and after they 
got through fighting they went home and that girl cooked her dinner, and after dinner 
they were sitting around and they went for a walk and they came to a nice big building 
and the man wanted to fight again but the lady held him back, and they went home 
and went to bed. 

M13, card 3 (12F). They’re looking at their brother. He’s drunk. He’s drunk or 
something or go mad. His older brother went after him in a tavern. Brought him 
home. They’re staring at him. They sent the younger brother after the father and th« 
father and the younger brother put him to bed. The father had been uptown after 
some groceries. After that they had a late lunch and the brother sobered up and went 
back to bed again. That’s all. 


The great bulk of interpretive content may be divided into: (1) everyday 


ife activities, (2) aggressive situations and actions, (3) emotional crisis, dep- 


6 The general tone of a record is a first approximation to the ‘“‘mood” (dejected, happy, 
hostile, hysterical, warm and out-going, or egocentric) which pervades the majority of a subject’s 
stories, and is estimated by the general emotional tone of the language used and actions described. 
The Flambeau stories are on the whole lacking in a general tone, or it can only be stated negatively, 
because the language used has a flat, unemotional, matter of fact quality even when the subject is 
describing actions which are emotionally charged. Good examples of this are the stories of the 
drunken brother and of the Flambeau Christmas quoted in the text. See Henry, 1947, p. 33. 
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rivation, and illness, (4) generalized insecurity and apprehension. Only a 
small part of interpretive content concerns: (1) positive, harmonious family 
situations, (2) helpful, happy and affectionate situations outside the family. 

The everyday life activities referred to overwhelmingly center around the 
procuring, preparation, and especially eating of food; going to bed and sleep- 
ing; and working (hunting, fishing, preparing a garden). These are purposeful 
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CHART 3 
Comparison of Per Cent of Intraceptive Remarks Referring to Interpersonal Relations with 
those Referring to Emotions and Desires of Self in TAT Records by Sex and Age 

activities. There is also a large category of everyday life activities that might 
be called aimless: people go uptown for no purpose, or they just stand around. 

Aggressive situations and actions occur between humans, to a less extent 
between humans and the supernatural, and between humans and animals. The 
range and a variety of aggression is large: people fight with fists, weapons; are 
beaten or tortured, and killed; are eaten (cannibalism); are forcibly thrown in 
jail, die in the electric chair, are hung. 
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Emotional crisis and deprivation centers around crying, starving, freezing, 
lacking money, being forsaken by friends and parents, and being disciplined 
by parents. 

Generalized insecurity and apprehension is indicated by vague feelings 
such as: something is going to happen, something will grab you, looking and 
watching something. The “something” is never identified. 

The positive, harmonious family situations, and the helpful and affection 
ate situations outside the family are stated very feebly in the stories when 
compared with the other interpretive content categories. Thus, outside the 
family, a woman hugs a man, or a man advises another man; while within the 
family, a mother tells her child a story, or a father takes his son fishing. 

Intraceptive content is here divided into: (1) references occurring in the 
context of interpersonal situations, and (2) references primarily concerned with 
emotions and desires of the self. A glance at Chart 3 will show that the latter 
is the larger category. 

While all intraceptive remarks seem to reflect inner resources and some 
ability to handle the affective complexities of life, those remarks set in an in- 
terpersonal context indicate a desire to use one’s inner resources to achieve 
an emotional relationship with people—the intraception is directed outward 
in an attempt to establish a relationship with the outer world. References to 
emotions and desires of the self direct the intraception inward in an attempt to 
cope with affective complexities through a use of one’s own resources. The psy- 
chological difference between these two kinds of intraception is, of course, not 
sharp, but the division seems justified on the basis of the major context in 
which the intraception occurs. 

The intraceptive remarks indicative of hostility in interpersonal relations 
are somewhat more numerous than those indicative of warm interpersonal 
relations (Chart 4). Examples of hostile remarks are: ‘“The man is angry with 
his wife,” ‘‘The girl doesn’t like her sister.”” Examples of warm remarks are: 
“He wants to please his father,” ‘‘The people are sorry for them because they 
are hungry,” ““The woman wishes her husband wouldn’t go back in the army.” 
It is significant that these warm interpersonal remarks are frequently set in 
the context of a depriving situation. 

By far the greater number of intraceptive remarks referring to emotions 
and desires of the self are indicative of insecurity, anxiety, hostility and dep- 
rivation (Chart 5): “The people are frightened by the flood,” ‘‘The man is 
mad (for no reason, and at no one in particular), ‘““The children are starv- 
ing,” ‘The little boy feels lonesome.’”’ The few intraceptive remarks referring 
to emotions and desires of the self that are indicative of security, warmth and 
affection are very lukewarm in their affect: ‘The lady is happy,” “The chil 
dren are glad to go home.” 


Press content (Chart 6) may be divided into two categories. The first in 
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cludes those restraining and controlling actions which are ordinarily thought to | 
be of positive value to society in that they operate to socialize individuals and 

to hold the society together. These occur in the Ojibwa children’s stories | 
when mother or father controls the child, women control men, and agents of act 


the law control persons. A large proportion of the restraint and control meets the 
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with resistance or failure: “Mother is telling the little boy to cut wood; he 
doesn’t want to.” “The woman is keeping him from fighting, but he fights T) 
anyway.” The second category comprehends those remarks which manifest 
press, in the sense of deprivation, denial and hostility, which is of negative th 
value to society and operates to destroy the society and to cause the individual 
to feel isolated and fearful. This kind of press comes from the natural environ- 
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ment (causing people to freeze, starve, etc.), from violent physical aggressive 


attack on persons by others, and from withdrawal of positive support and 


affection (parents desert child, people go away and leave one lonely, etc.). This 


second type of press is somewhat more important in the Ojibwa records than 


the first type. 
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those Indicative of Security and Affection in TAT Records by Sex and Age 


The great majority of the endings of Ojibwa stories are prosaic and neutral. 


Those stories that do end unhappily are rather emotionless 


the unhappiness 


is stated in a matter of fact way without much affect. This is equally true of 


the stories ending in violent aggression. There are very few stories that have 


ahappy ending. The matter-of-fact unhappy ending concerning what should be 


a pleasant experience is shown in a story of a Flambeau Christmas: 
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M10, card 9 (19). This was a house in winter. It was Christmas but Santa Claus 
didn’t come. Everybody was sleeping and the houses were covered with snow but they 
have no shovels or snowplow. They had to use a broom to get the snow off. And they 


didn’t have no wood so they had to stay in bed. That’s all 
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Index of Press in TAT Records by Sex and Age 


The analysis of negative content—what is not said—is often extremely 
valuable. The Ojibwa children’s records are outstanding in their lack of con- 
tent in three respects when compared with what is ordinarily found in TAT 
stories: (1) There is little indication of any emotional interpersonal relation- 
ships, and what there is involves hostility rather than warmth; (2) there is a 
total lack of any indication of ambition—no desire for education, for a better 
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iob, to be a good farmer or hunter; and (3) there are almost no remarks con- 
cerning moral or value judgments. Thus, going to jail simply happens, it is an 
ordinary part of life which is morally neither good nor bad. 

Out of the total of 88 children’s records, 41 (20 male, 21 female) are from 
individuals whose protocols indicate definite psychological maladjustment. 
These records come from all sex-age divisions but are somewhat more heavily 
concentrated in the younger age groups. The kinds of maladjustment found 
are, on the whole, intensifications of characteristics already stated for the en- 
tire Flambeau group —i.e., extreme deprivation and isolation, with much pas- 
sive anxiety, withdrawal, and acceptance that life is simply bad. A number of 
the protocols indicate drastic personality damage which, in all cases, is in the 
direction of schizophrenia. For example: 


F6, card 7 (18BM). They’re giving him a haircut in that dark room and they’re 
going to grab him and tip him over. They’re going to grab him and they’re going to cut 
him up and have him for breakfast. They’re going to put him in jail. His hair’s too 
long, it’s going to grow again. And the mosquitoes are eating him up. He’s sleeping. 
He’s going to cry when he wakes up. His hair’s going to get curly. It was getting curly 

d now it’s straight. 


Psychological Characteristics of Flambeau Society.!’—The Ojibwa of Lac du 
Flambeau live in an environment that is socially, economically, and psycho- 
ogically depriving. Social cohesiveness is almost nil, the individual is isolated 
from his fellows and each person pursues his own particular ends. At most, 
people are brought together because of a common task, but they remain a 
“collection of individuals” and never form themselves into a “group.” The 
major source of authority is punitive in its effect and comes from agents of the 
white man’s law. Much weaker sources of restraint and authority are the con- 
trols exercised by older people on younger, and by women on men. The family 
appears to be the only social grouping, is loosely and casually held together, 
and the emotional ties between family members are weak. The home is merely 
a place to eat and sleep. Children seem to receive neither much warmth nor hos- 
tility, and such support as the child has may be capriciously withdrawn at 
any moment because his parents or siblings may just go off and leave him for 
indefinite periods. 

Especially in the younger children’s records, although existing through all 
age groups, are the constant references to eating and hunger or the descriptive 
emphasis of oral areas: ‘‘He’s hungry and lonesome,” “Little boy is eating 
something, he hasn’t got no mother or father,” ‘The old lady is sucking her 
fngers.”” These remarks, in addition to reflecting the scarcity of food in the 


This section brings together in broad interpretive form the analysis of the TAT data, and 
attempts to state characteristics of form and content in a more dynamic way in order to provide 


a unified picture of, and insight into, personality structure at Flambeau 
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society, may well refer to a lack of sufficient oral gratification to meet the needs oy 
of very young children. That is, the parents, and especiaily the mother, fail ot 
to provide satisfactorily for the child’s dependent and affection craving needs. wi 
Further, the child is unable to find any person within the family with whom he = 
can form a strong identification. Nor, when he turns to the society is there mn 
any help because the social structure is so disorganized that no goals are held = 
out to him. There is little for the Ojibwa child to refer himself to. Metaphori- 
cally, it is as if he were walking on a treadmill, never getting anywhere but hav- ba 
ing to be continually vigilant that he does not slip. He develops a wariness that e 
is exhibited by the concentration on the details in the TAT pictures coupled es 
with the many remarks indicative of apprehension—of watching and being Fl 
watched. If he is able to observe accurately the details, then he will not slip. 
But he cannot go beyond the details to develop adequate inner resources or to 
relate with emotional warmth to others because neither his family nor his - 
society have provided him with sufficient love, guidance, or aims in life. To add o 
to the difficulty, the natural and economic environment is actually depriving. a 
Food is hard to obtain, jobs are scarce, people are poor, the possibility of danger tl 
from cold, storm and fire is always present. th 
All of the above contributes to a frustration that explodes in an undirected 
and immature hostility. The TAT’s are full of remarks that have no specific 
object of, nor reason for, aggression: ““The man is mad (at nobody in particu- di 
lar),” ““He wants to fight (for no reason).’”? These emotional explosions serve - 
only to increase the apprehension people have of each other, to make them : 
fearful of violent attack for no reason. But, the explosions themselves are dk 
treated as details of everyday life, details to be accepted and watched care- tr 
fully if one is to go safely about the business of living. Moreover, the emotional so 
explosions are not punished by the society because the society has no real . 
structure; the punishment is applied from the outside by the white man’s law. 
The society neither condemns nor condones the drunkenness and violence, . 
nor does it uphold or repudiate the imposed punishment. The law itself, be- W 
cause it comes from the outside, is one more detail to be watched carefully, but, u 
like the other details of life is not integrated into a pattern. . 
The Ojibwa child at Lac du Flambeau, then, spends his early life in a family d 
situation that gives him neither love nor hostility. He develops a peculiar in- 1 
fantile anxiety that expresses itself in a passive longing for protection and care. a 
While hostility is not directed toward him, he must early become aware of the a 
large amount of unpredictable aggression and violence occurring around him. 
He is necessarily concerned with the outer world of people and nature because 
the instability and danger found there directly affect him, and in this sense he ‘ 
is “extroverted,” but his relationships with the outer world are not warm and I 
open. In such a situation he has little chance to develop inner resources whereby é 


he might find reassurance within himself. When he tries to reach out for sup- 
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port and guidance from other individuals he is thwarted by the unpredictability 
of the emotional response he will receive, and by the lack of a social structure 
which would focus his interaction with others for him. Out of this dilemma, 
only vaguely sensed by the individual and operating unconsciously, arises a 
frustration that is released in immature emotional outbursts which, in adults, 
take the form of drunkenness and random aggression. 

This analysis'* pictures the Lac du Flambeau Ojibwa as a psychologically 
badly damaged group. However, it can be said that the wary and practical 
approach to life is useful in that it is a good one to have in the natural environ- 
ment of the Ojibwa; it is certainly a necessity given the social conditions of the 
Flambeau group. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The major problem of this paper was the question of whether or not there 
was a persistence of personality—a basic continuity—under conditions of ac- 
culturation despite outward changes in the way of life of individuals in a so- 
ciety. It does not seem likely that the impact of western civilization alone on 
the Flambeau Ojibwa could give rise to the psychological pattern reflected in 
the data presented above.'® 

18 T have had no chance to make a detailed comparison with one of the major sources of vali- 
dating data, the children’s Rorschach series, and the TAT analysis has been made independently 
from the Rorschach material. After the TAT analysis was written, Mrs. Watrous, who gathered 
Rorschach protocols from the same children from whom TAT’s were procured, made available to 
me the rough averages from the children’s Rorschachs. These indicate that the children have a 
detailed, sometimes minute, approach to the cards and, in a personal communication, Mrs. Wa 
trous says this is indicative of, ‘‘... the capacity for careful and detailed observation, and a 
sound, practical approach to the problems of everyday living. . .. Emotionally the children are 
on the average free from constriction, they show a developing inner control, but they are on the 
whole more extratensive than introversive.” Emotional control is immature and likely to be ex 
plosive (C and CF responses predominate over FC responses in all age groups). Of the 8-10.11 age 
group, Mrs. Watrous says that they “ .. . seem to indicate an almost hypercritical attitude to- 
ward and anxiety about people.” These remarks are indicative of a general agreement between 
the Rorschach and TAT; a thorough comparison of the results of the two techniques would be 
highly profitable. 

19 Gillin, working with the Flambeau Ojibwa, was struck ‘‘by the apparent indecisiveness, 
disorganization, apathy and negativism” of these Indians, and his observations are in line with the 
TAT analysis presented here. Gillin emphasizes, in explanation of these characteristics, that they 
are a reaction to punishments inflicted by western culture and come from anxieties arising out of 
a lack of outlets for acquired drives. He notes that adjustment to commercial lumbering made 
the Indians dependent upon wages and manufactured goods. With the end of lumbering and the 
loss of wages, Gillin says, ‘“Thus a situation was created in which lack of money becomes highly) 
punishing and anticipation of such punishment created a new group anxiety.” This analysis seems 
sound as far as it goes, but while acculturation was undoubtedly difficult for the Flambeau 
Indians, many of the psychological characteristics noted by Gillin appear in the aboriginal culture, 
and what we see at Flambeau are probably the anxiety producing effects of western civilization set 
in the,context of a stubborn persistence of aboriginal personality characteristics. See Gillin, 1942. 
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Hallowell, analyzing the reports of seventeenth and eighteenth century $0) 
explorers, found that the actions of the Northeastern Indians indicate a general ad 
feeling of apprehensiveness, a suspiciousness, a lack of development of close cu 
emotional ties, an individualism, and a great deal of carefully concealed inter- tre 
personal aggression expressed covertly in sorcery and in overt physical violence ap 


20 


when the Indians were drunk. 
in the Flambeau children’s TAT records, and if they also existed in aboriginal 


Many of these same characteristics are found me 


times, they cannot be primarily due to anxieties aroused under conditions of na 
acculturation. 

The all-pervasiveness of sorcery (an indirect means of releasing aggression ali 
among the less acculturated Ojibwa of today and among Indians with com- en 
parable cultures in the past leads Hallowell to believe that in sorcery we can pi 
see the psychological explanation of the atomism, or individualism, of Ojibwa | th 


society.” He says, “It is impossible for people to get together when their outlook | th 
is colored by the possibility of malevolence, particularly when there are no we 
social institutions that demand a high degree of co-operation.’ th 

After showing the psychological characteristics attributable to the ab- vi 
original Northeastern Indians, Hallowell presents evidence attesting to the per- as 
sistence of these characteristics in the present-day relatively unacculturated tic 
Canadian Ojibwa. The analysis of the Rorschach series, corroborated by ob- rel 
servation and other case material, shows that: 

The most prominent feature in the great majority of records is the emphasis o1 of 
strong restraint and control. From the Rorschach evidence alone one would be bound fas 
to infer that the Saulteaux were a people whose personal lives were organized withit Ky 
the ambit of formalized habit patterns and that very little of their emotional and im sh 
aginative life escapes these bonds. Another inference would be that behind the facade tis 
represented by this severe control is wariness and caution. There is meagre evidence of 
spontaneous emotional expression or testing other peoples emotional reactions realis- pe 
tically in face-to-face relations. The sort of social roles the individual conceptualizes are eff 
on the whole very passive—standing, sitting, looking, sometimes talking. However, : 
almost half of the individuals tested, in spite of their introverted personalities and their . 
lack of spontaneous emotional reactions, were sensitive, in some cases hypersensitive, | de 
to outer emotional stimuli. Among the inland [the less acculturated Ojibwa] men who 
showed this sensitivity, only one showed a tendency to adjust to it and act upon it, 
but his protocol revealed that tension and fear restrained him.™ a 

Hallowell has noted that among a somewhat more acculturated group of a 
Canadian Ojibwa there are many evidences in the Rorschach records that per- Oj 

by 

2° Hallowell, 1946, pp. 214-2106. 

21 Jenness notes that among the present day Ojibwa of Parry Island, ‘‘Probably there is not fre 
a single adult on the island who has not been accused of sorcery at some time or other. . . .” tio 
Jenness, 1935, p. 87. yes 


2 Hallowell, 1946, p. 222. %3 Tbid., p. 224. 
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ntury sonality changes are taking place.“ Many more individuals are attempting to 
eneral adjust in an extraversial manner under pressure of contacts with western 
close culture. These more acculturated Ojibwa, while on the whole less rigidly con- 
inter- trolled and restrained, all show anxieties coming to the surface. The women 
olence appear to be more successful than the men in their attempts at social adjust- 
found ment. 
‘iginal Nonetheless, the aboriginal Ojibwa and the relatively unacculturated Ca- 
ons of nadian Ojibwa of today are psychologically very close. They have in common: 


a detailed, practical, noncreative approach to problems, a high degree of gener- 


‘ssion alized anxietv, an emphasis on restraint and control, an emotional indiffer- 
| com- ence to things, a lack of warm interpersonal relations, a wariness and sus- 
ve can piciousness, and a great deal of aggression and hostility covertly expressed 


jibwa | through sorcery. In the highly acculturated Flambeau Ojibwa we find almost 
utlook | the same picture. In Flambeau, however, the Ojibwa social structure, always 
are no weakly held together, seems to have broken down completely with the result 

that aggression once expressed in sorcery is now expressed overtly in physical 
he ab- violence. Even this does not seem to be due entirely to acculturation because, 
ne per- as Horton indicates, there were predisposing factors in Ojibwa social organiza- 


urated tion tending toward the open expression of violence once inhibitions had been 
by ob- released by alcohol.” 


The Rorschachs of a group of acculturated Canadian Ojibwa, and the TAT’s 


asis o1 of the Flambeau children,” indicate that women are able to make a more satis- 
. bound factory adjustment to conditions of acculturation that men are able to make. 
within Even this finds its roots in the aboriginal Ojibwa culture, where, as Landes 
ind im- shows, women carried a less heavy load of individual responsibility and pres- 
facade tige and were less anxious and vulnerable.*’ 


lence of The conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is that there is a strong 
5 realis- persistence of Ojibwa personality over a long span of time, and despite the 
sais effects of western influence on Ojibwa culture. In Flambeau, the main effect 
ane of acculturation seems to have been negative: the old social structure has been 
tre | destroyed, what integration there was is gene along with the old roles and goals 
en who 

1pon it. Hallowell 1942 

% Horton believes that the primary function of alcohol in all societies is the reduction of 
anxiety, and he develops several patterns in the use of alcohol according to different systems of 
oup of social control. We hav e noted that in the TAT stories drunkenness and violence were accepted as 
part of everyday life, and as Horton puts it (in describing the pattern in which he places the 
at per- Ojibwa), ‘‘ .. . Catharsis of aggression occurs, and normal life seems to be relatively unaffected 
by the orgy of aggression at the drinking bout.” Horton, 1943, p. 297. 

*% The TAT data indicate that girls seem to have relatively greater inner resources, more 
re is not freedom of spontaneity, less concern with self, and both warmer and more hostile emotional rela- 
ner 3 tions with other people than do boys (Charts 1 to 6). This is especially true between 8 to 14 

years of age, and at all times girls seem to be living with a greater intensity than do boys 
7 Landes, 1938, p. 31. 
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held out to the individual. This example of the persistence of personality in the | Mass’ 
face of culture change has wide implications for general culture-personality J 


theory. It poses a type of research problem similar to those problems faced — 
today by workers attempting to obtain a deeper insight into the relationship 
between culture and personality.** It is also in line with the point so often ( 
stressed by Edward Sapir as to the extraordinary persistence of complex pat-  —-Rara 
terns of cultural behavior.*® : 

The nature of the acculturation process at Flambeau has been such that wi’ 
a situation has developed where the very lack of an adequate culture, and ofa — qyjoy 
functioning social organization, puts great difficulties in the way of personality ( 
development in individuals. Flambeau individuals, to a considerable extent, Tom! 


have difficulty developing any sort of affective interpersonal relationships, 
warm or hostile, because society gives them no reason for interacting. In 
effect, Flambeau society is but an aggregate of individuals clustered in un- 
stable family units. With the disintegration of the old social structure, and the 
lack of anything positive to take its place, life at Flambeau provides us with 
a painful example of the necessity of a well-functioning culture for adequate 
personality development. 
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METHODS FOR THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE DANCE! 
By PHILIPPA POLLENZ 


OW to study and permanently record the dance in non-European cultures 
presents problems that have been almost completely neglected by an- 
thropology. Though descriptions of dances are to be found in the literature, 
they are, in the main, devoted to details of costume, place and meaning, and 
little space is given to analysis of movement. Field workers have been handi- 
capped in their efforts by the lack of a clear, concise dance vocabulary, and 
perhaps by an inability to deal with theories of movement. We recognize that 
it is difficult to cope with the institutions of an alien culture, but that it is even 
more difficult to attempt to record the subtleties of alien motor behavior is not 
so generally understood. With but a few exceptions, most anthropologists 
have limited their studies of dance to verbal descriptions which range from in- 
adequate to involved but comprehensive.” The fact remains that it is impossible 
to get a good idea of the steps in a dance from description alone; only illustra- 
tive devices can guarantee accuracy. It is hoped that this explanation of the 
systems used by professional dancers may be of some value to those who con- 
template field research where the recording of dances would be desirable. 
The difficulties facing anthropologists today are those which puzzled the 
students of the European dance many years ago. To keep alive the traditions, 
the repertoire, the ideas of movement of a particular school of the dance it 
was necessary to have some method of notation. It is quite true that each 
great master had his admiring circle of pupils, and that he handed down his 
theories by word of mouth. But oral tradition is sometimes inaccurate—a 
complex dance repertory requires the security of directions set down in black 
and white. Since the fourteenth century, when the study of dancing became a 
financial as well as a social venture, dancing masters have struggled with at- 
tempts to reproduce movement by means of the sketch, the symbol and the 
dotted line. From Michel Toulouze,* who had a few select pupils from the French 
courts, to Arthur Murray, whose studios cater to millions of aspiring dancers, 
the professional dancing masters have experimented with ways of perma- 
nently recording their routines. 
The pioneers who conceived the systems of notation were confronted with 
situations requiring ingenuity and hard work. The court dances developed 
during the Renaissance had flowered into elaborate and highly organized 


1 An address delivered at the 48th Annual Meeting of the AAA at Toronto formed the 
basis for this paper. 

? For an example of involved verbal description see Hight’s (1948) discussion of Belgian 
Congo dances. 


5 Toulouze, 1482. This writer was one of the pioneer dancing masters to record his observa- 
tions. 
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ballets. Most of them lasted from one to three hours, and consisted of groups 
of dancers moving in changing “sets” or ‘‘figures.”’ The early dance notator had 
to solve three riddles: how to show the individual dance step; how to show the 
dancer during changes in each set; how to set down concisely one complete 
dance. The problems these dancing masters overcame can be found in the 
dances of other cultures: the systems they devised can still be used today in 
studying such dances. 

One of the earliest‘ is a system called Letter Substitution, popularized by 
the French master Arbeau in 1588. In Arbeau’s arrangement he listed all the 
steps that were used in the dances of the period, something made possible by the 
fortunate fact that each step had a name. In notating his dances Arbeau used 
the initial letter of a given step to take the place of a written notation of the 
whole step, since in his time the steps were still uncomplicated and quite re- 
stricted. Thus the amount of time needed to take down the dance was shortened 
considerably. For example: Reverence was the term describing a low sweeping 
bow, Volta a quick turn, Simple a step forward. If a dancer wished to note that 
the dance consisted of six simples forward, a turn and a bow, the notation 
went 6s, v, r. In addition to the movements mentioned above, Arbeau listed 
only Branle (letter substitute, b), Reprise (r), Double (d) and Congé (c). The 
routine of a dance consisted of different sequences of these basic steps. 

Letter Su'stitution is, however, adequate only when there is a complete 
vocabulary of dance terms to describe every single movement. Such a termi- 
nology can definitely be applied to the ballet, where every step has a name; 
and ballet dancers usually record their solos by writing down the initial letters 
of the sequence of steps, such as pb for Pas de Bourée, a succession of small 
steps on the toe. The dances of India also have a large vocabulary, in which 
each movement is specifically described. This classification encompasses such 
fine points as eight different ways of using the eyes, besides elaborate cateogies 
of arm and leg movements. Such a terminology can easily be reduced to abbre- 
viations, although it cannot be said whether any Hindu dancers have attempted 
to do so. In Hawaii most Aulas (dances) are made up of hip movements and 
stylized hand symbols.5 Once these movements are defined, each dance may 
be plotted by using the initial letter of each movement. However, in other parts 
of Polynesia, Letter Substitution might conceivably be inadequate. For ex- 
ample, Handy listed only the following terms for the Marquesas: 


Haka—to dance 

Koke—to cross the foot 
Tunutunou—to pantomime 
Patautau—lecherous dance 
Ma’e’e—to dance 


* For a full discussion of early masters see Brock, 1941, Kinkeldey, 1929, and De Laban, 1946. 


> For a discussion of some Hawaiian hand symbols see Pollenz, 1948. 
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Ko’e’e—to flutter the hands in dancing 
Keremaitu—kind of dance 

Ha’ anavenave—to clown 
Tutahaveneu—dance of the libertines® 


On the basis of such a limited vocabulary it would be doubtful whether any 
complete dances could be reduced to a series of letters, though it is possible that 
further research into Polynesian dance forms would bring to light a more com- 
prehensive vocabulary. In Ceylon it has been established that eighteen basic 
steps form the foundation for all Kandyan dancing,’ but so far a letter system 
to record these dances has not been reported. 

Judging from the available literature, most dances of non-European peoples 
do not lend themselves to a letter notation. In addition to steps which are not 
clearly definable, they seem to feature groups of performers who change posi- 
tion frequently, who move in circles or break up into other patterned figures. 
A fully developed scheme of notation should cover not only the dancer’s steps, 
but also the floor pattern—that is, the path the dancer traces while going 
through the dance. 

Interest in floor pattern became intensified in the eighteenth century, when 
the court ballets grew more complex. Complicated circling, squares, twining 
and snakelike formations began to overshadow the simple steps, and it was 
more important to stress position on the floor than individual movement. 
Ballet masters like Feuillet and LaCuisse were responsible for popularizing a 
newer form of notation. In the LaCuisse system a series of dotted lines traced 
out the paths of the dancer. Little geometric symbols indicated whether the 
performer was a man or woman; small crossed lines showed whether or not the 
dancers held hands during the performance of each figure. 

These track drawings had many advantages. The complete progress of the 
dancer could be traced, from the beginning to the end of a dance. Because the 
lines followed the actual path of the dancer, it was easy for a performer to re- 
construct the dance by following directions. Moreover, a comprehensive pic- 
ture of all the floor patterns aided in forming new and different figures. 

Anthropologists and specialists in the folk dance have experimented in the 
use of track drawings. Naturally enough, any dance, such as an American 
square dance, which is composed of such formations as circles or sets of part- 
ners, is easily reducible to this particular system. Clair Holt® utilized track 
drawings to record the dances of Celebes, and her sketches resemble those of 
LaCuisse to a remarkable degree. Kaudern® also found this system of value 
when he analyzed the dances of Celebes. Bernard Mason'® described some 
American Indian ceremonials by tracing out the floor pattern, and Thornton" 


6 Handy, 1923, p. 307. 7 Bassett, 1946, p. 285. ® Holt, 1939. 
® Kaudern, 1927. 1” Mason, 1944. 4 Thornton, 1937, p. 37. 
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reproduced an Albanian snake dance in a similar manner. In much the same 
way, the Sardana, an intricate dance introduced by the Spanish Catalans was 
found to be amenable to a track drawing analysis,” while the Si Dance of 
Papua was likewise successfully diagrammed by Williams." It would seem 
that this method is quite adequate when steps consist of simple walking or 
shuffling movements, and when the patterns of the dance assume more in- 
importance than individual motions of arm or leg. Track drawings would prob- 
ably fail in recording the dances of Japan, however, since these feature elabo- 
rate pantomime, or symbolic flutterings of a fan. African dances, which have ex- 
cessively vigorous motions of the torso, and Polynesian dances, might also defy 
analysis by this particular method. 

The third system of notation developed somewhat later, when interest in 
the fluid motions of the classical Greek dance was being revived and great 
stress was being laid upon individual body movements. To cope with the nota- 
tion of a complex series of such movements, it was necessary to outline the 
body of the dancer in motion. For this purpose a skeletalized outline of the 
performer was used, emphasizing arms and legs. Zorn“ popularized this 
method, called Stick Figures, when he used it to record several ballets, co- 
ordinating the motions of the dancers as shown by the stick figures with 
accompanying music. It is to be noted that in track drawings the spectator 
views the choreography as if he were one of the dancers; when the stick figure 
notation is employed, the observer looks at the figures from the view of the 
audience. Stick figures are extremely adaptable, since they may give the com- 
plete routine of a dance or may be utilized to point out the significant move- 
ments of arm or leg. 

Some American Indian dance steps may be best illustrated by the use of 
these figures, as when Bessie and May Evans" recorded Pueblo dance steps by 
working out each individual movement with a stick figure. However, the actual 
notation of the dances included a great deal of verbal description. A variation 
of stick figures was used by Burrows in demonstrating spear dances performed 
on the island of Uvea."* Griaule'’ also employed a type of figure notation in 
demonstrating Dogon dances. He sketched the dancer in the various positions 
required to make up one complete movement, obtaining “frozen” figures by 
examining the separate frames of motion pictures of the completed dance. 
However, stick figures clearly have their limitations. It is difficult to use them 
to show floor pattern, and the method becomes clumsy when there are intri- 
cate steps or figures. If more than one dancer participates, and each individual 
performs different steps, it is awkward to try to reproduce all the motions. Again 
stick figures might be useless when there are quivering motions or undulating 
movements of the hips. 


2 Langdon-Davies, 1929, p. 44. 8 Williams, 1930, p. 235. 4 Zorn, 1905. 
Evans, 1937. ‘6 Burrows, 1937, p. 150. 17 Griaule, 1938, pp. 716-737. 
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Thus none of the three methods previously discussed is completely ade- 
quate. Their failing lies in the fact that they must be augmented by further 
description or by explanation. In themselves they are not the type of notation 
which would fit the needs of an adequate comparative study of the dance. 

About twenty-five years ago a newer system of notation was developed in 
Germany by Rudolf von Laban.'* It was designed to suit the needs of the 
modern dance, with its complexities of body movement, its changes in rhythm, 
its elaborate floor patterns, its employment of large groups of dancers. This 
dance shorthand, or stenochoreography, as it is called, depends entirely on a 
small group of symbols. It is useful in that it can record permanently any type 
of movement; it is unique in that one symbol can show the step the dancer is 
performing and the direction he is following. 


ARMS 

LEG AND TORSO 

WEIGHT COLUMN 

WEIGHT N 
RIGHT 


LEG AND TORSO 
ARMS 


Fic. 1. The staff is enlarged here to show the different uses of the columns. When actually 
used, the Von Laban staff is the same size as the regulation music staff. 


The Von Laban system is based on the five line music staff (fig. 1) which is 
drawn under the accompanying melody for the dance. The staff more or less 
represents the body of the dancer. The two spaces above the third line of the 
staff refer to the left side of the body, and the two spaces below the third line 
refer to the right side. The two center spaces are called the weight column and 
are used to indicate movements of the body on which the weight rests. For 
practical purposes, these two spaces denote foot movement, since the weight of 
the body usually rests on the feet.'® The two spaces on either side of the weight 
columns are reserved for movements of the legs, either in the air or on the 
ground. If the weight columns are left blank, while there are notations in the 
leg column, this means that the dancer is performing some kind of jumps. The 


'8 The only book on Von Laban’s method, which is not complete, was written in 1928. Since 
then the Bureau of Dance Notation in New York City has adapted the Von Laban symbols and 
simplified the system. Von Laban is in regular correspondence with the Bureau, and approves all 
changes. Since the writer studied there, statements about the Von Laban method are those of 
the Bureau. 

18 This is not always true. In Haiti there are convulsive movements in which the dancers 
move along, lying on the floor, by contracting the muscles of the back; and there are also the 
seated dances of Oceania. 
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space outside the staff is useful to denote separate motions of the trunk and 
arms. 

The basic symbol in stenochoreography is the rectangle, or modifications of 
the rectangle. The rectangle itself is the notation for any movement performed 
in place—that is, without moving in any direction. Direction is shown by 
notching the rectangle in various ways, after the manner shown in fig. 2. The 
symbol may also show time by establishing the beat before starting the nota- 
tion. Thus, if a symbol is regarded as equal to the time taken up by a quarter- 
note, then a notation twice as long is equivalent to a half-note, and one 
half the size indicate an eighth-note. In this way, the number of beats necessary 


to perform a given movement can be gauged by the length of the symbols. 


4 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Fic. 2. The notching of rectangle to show direction. The dot in each symbol shows middle 


level (walking stance here). It is easier to follow if the staff is turned up on end. 1) both feet in 


position. 2) right foot steps forward, left foot steps forward. 3) right foot steps diagonally to the 


right, left foot diagonally to left. 4) right foot steps to right, left foot to left. 5) right foot steps 
diagonally back to right, left foot diagonally back to left. 6) right foot steps hack, left foot steps 


back 


The Von Laban symbols are also able to indicate level—that is, the distance 
of the body from the floor. For example: /ow Jevel usually refers to movements 
performed in a crouching position; middle level to motions performed in the 
usual walking stance; Aigh level to dances done on toe. Level is expressed by 
shading the basic symbol in different ways. For low, the symbol is completely 
blackened; for middle the symbol has a dot in the center, as in fig. 2, and for 
high the symbol is filled in by diagonal lines. 

When it is necessary to refer to different or specific parts of the body, 
minute signs, as in fig. 3, are placed before the designated symbols. These pre- 
signs cover every joint or limb; and by using them, movement and direction 
of every sort can be plotted on the staff. 

It is not possible in this paper to discuss fully all the devices used in steno- 
choreography, or to give a comprehensive list of them. For all its complexities, 
the system has the great advantage of overcoming language barriers, relying 
only upon a fixed set of symbols. It can record not only dance movement, but 
all kinds of motor habits—walking, special motions used in agriculture or the 
hunt, ways of carrying children. Moreover, once a student has learned the 
symbols, it is relatively easy to grasp any ideas of movement, and he can 


= 
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follow through on the directions. Because of the way it can capture any type of sho’ 
complicated movement, the system might be used in transcribing some of the the 


difficult Polynesian dances, or African ceremonials.”° 


It is, however, by no means always the ideal system, despite its greater bee 
ability to record detail. In attempting to notate some of the routines of the ser’ 
Seneca Indians* with this method, while no difficulty was found in getting Sec 
down the basic steps, yet because Seneca stressed floor pattern, it was soon film 
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Fic. 3. Pre-signs indicating different parts of the body He 
K: 
apparent that it would be futile to go on repeating the same symbols. The Ki 
solution was finally reached of writing down the basic steps: Fish Dance, Trot- La 
ting Dance, Women’s Dance and Robin Dance in shorthand, and indicating Ls 
the movement of the dance with track drawings. * 

The one great drawback of the Von Laban system is that it requires a long M 
time to learn. Students can be taught to read back the symbols after three Pe 
lessons, but it takes at least a month of concentrated work to learn how to trans- 
scribe movement. An observer would also have to be familiar with the dances Bh 
of an area before he set out to describe them, or he might find it difficult to = 
transcribe the movements quickly enough. However, preparation is necessary T 
for any kind of intensive field work, and simplifications of the Von Laban sys- W 
tem, such as Choroscripi” which employs two sets of music staffs, have not Zs 


2° Tt has been suggested, however, that African dance forms, because of the rapidity of move- 
ment, would even defy stenochoreography. al 
2t Pollenz, 1946. 2 Tetley, 1948. 
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shortened the amount of time needed to equip oneself for a thorough study of 
the dance. 

A consideration of motion picture techniques in the study of the dance has 
been omitted here for various reasons. First of all, it is necessary to have the 
services of an expert cameraman to get good motion pictures of dancing. 
Secondly, no dances performed under field conditions have been recorded on 
film in such a manner that they can be reproduced by watching the film. Suc- 
cessful motion pictures of dances are those in which the routines are arranged 
specially for camera technique.” Obviously, if these difficulties were overcome, 
the motion picture might solve most of the problems facing the comparative 
student of the dance. However, the observer who lacks expensive equipment 
will probably find that the use of an established method of notation will serve 
to record his descriptions adequately, preserving these routines in permanent 
fashion so that others may profitably make use of the materials thus studied. 
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MUSHA‘A TENURE AND CO-OPERATION IN PALESTINE 
By RAPHAEL PATAI 


PUZZLING phenomenon of Arab-Jewish culture contact in Palestine 

during the last 25 years has been the disinclination shown by the 
fellahin, the Arab cultivators, to adopt co-operation in agricultural work, despite 
their ample opportunity to become acquainted with the successful Jewish agri- 
cultural settlements. 

In other fields of economic activity, co-operation was at least attempted 
by the Arabs, either on their own initiative, or under the sponsorship of the 
British mandatory government of Palestine, which demonstrates that the idea 
of co-operation is not foreign to them.' It is therefore remarkable that precisely 
in co-operative agriculture, the field in which co-operation has achieved its 
greatest success among the Jews, the Arabs made no attempt at emulating 
the Jewish example. The reasons for this negative attitude of the Arabs to 
ward agricultural co-operation will be the topic of this paper 

Elsewhere,” in dealing with the planned change which involved a shift to- 
ward co-operative activities in Palestine, it has been pointed out that the 
differential reaction of Jews and Arabs to the idea of economic co-operative 
activities could be taken as “‘an example of the principle that where the pre 
existing cultural orientations (in this case in the socio-economic field) do not 
favor it, no innovation can take root, even though a number of common factors 
may exist.”’ 

Cursory study of an average Arab village reveals a number of examples of 
co-operation, though their role in the life of the village as a whole is not signifi- 
cant. The traditional village contained two public buildings, the upkeep of 
which devolved upon all the villagers in common, and which were therefore 
something like co-operative ventures. These were the village mosque, masjid, 
and the guest house, maddfe, which served both as a reception room for guests 
coming to the village and as a meeeting place for the village council or elders. 
The khatib, the village preacher, who in most cases was the only religious per- 
sonage in the village and functioned also as the cantor, imam, and the teacher 
in the traditional Koran school, the £uéidb, as well as the ndatar, the village 
watchman, are maintained co-operatively by the villagers; and, in many com- 
munities, the village barber as well. 

These employees of the villages do not receive wages in cash, but are paid in 
kind. At the end of the harvest each cultivator pays a certain number of meas- 
ures of grain to each. The quantity of grain to be paid by each cultivator is 
agreed upon at the time of the periodical division of land, and it is handed over 
to the recipients before the fellah removes his grain from the threshing floor. 

In addition to this communal payment to the preacher and the watchman, 


! Patai, 1947, pp. 40-41. 2 Ibid., p. 39 
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the villagers perform communal labor for them. At the time of the division 
of land, parcels are allotted to them, but since these officials ordinarily possess 
neither plough nor draught animals, they either hire someone to plough and 
sow for them, or all the cultivators in the village together devote a day or 
less, as the case might be, to their land.’ 

The common feature of all these co-operative ventures is that they are lim- 
ted to a single purpose only. It is this singleness of purpose which likewise char- 
acterizes all the modern co-operative ventures that have been attempted by 
the fellahin—and the Arabs of Palestine in general—and which, therefore, 
could easily be aligned with “pre-existing cultural orientations.”’ Such limited 
forms of co-operative activity thus immediately proved attractive to them, 
and those having the necessary initiative tried to translate their experiences 
into hitherto unexplored fields of co-operative undertakings. It was thus that 
quite a number of modern Arab co-operative societies came into being, all of 
which were characterized by activities confined to well-defined fields, each 
with one purpose only.‘ The attempts made in some Arab villages at organiz- 
ing “development societies,” collecting contributions in the form of taxes to 
finance certain public works,’ also belong to this category. Thus we see that 
since limited co-operation for a definite purpose has been traditionally known 
to the fellahin, new co-operative ventures of this kind tended to be hospitably 
received by them. 

This, however, is vastly different from living the communal life of a Rid- 
buiz, the Jewish co-operative agricultural settlement. This is not the place to 
describe such a community, since this has been done in detail by others.® It 
should, however, be pointed out that, from the point of view of the individual, 
life in one of them is possible only if at least two basic requirements are ful- 
filled. There must be a willingness to subordinate many of the interests of the 
individual to those of the community, and there must be a considerable homo- 
geneity in the views, aims, purposes and convictions—that is, in the ideology 
of the members. The founders of the kibbutsim were almost invariably trained 
as a group for many years before they were permitted to “settle on the land”’ 
and to build up their own village. It was this period of training, and the years 
of great difficulties which inevitably followed the settling on the land which 
were decisive in molding this common ideology. The struggle against a barren 
natural environment and against what was often a hostile social environment 
took place simultaneously with the resolution of inner differences over ideologi- 
cal problems. By the time the settlers won their fight against the environment, 
most of the inner differences had also been reconciled, so that the group 
emerged as a well-knit ideological unit. 

* Bergheim, 1894, p. 196. Some co-operative ventures exist also in the Lebanese and Syrian 
villages, cf. Latron, 1936, p. 223 * Patai, 1947, pp. 39-40. 

® Shimoni, 1947, p. 348 8 Infield, 1946; Samuel, 1945 
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The struggle with the environment was no secret to the Arab neighbors of 
the kibbutz. The external, technical aspects of its success were obvious, and 
seemed worth emulating. Of the inner, social and ideological aspects of com- 
munal life, however, barely a ripple reached them; or, to put it more precisely, 
what reached them was merely the external manifestations and consequences 
of a social and cultural order at complete variance with their patterns of 
thought. 

Yet though communal life and co-operative living anything like that of the 
kibbuiz is unknown in fellah society, certain of their external manifestations, 
such as the common holding and working of the land, tended to be identified 
by the fellahin with an old traditional institution which, by the time of the ex- 
pansion of the kibbutzim, was well on its way to being liquidated, largely by 
the fellahin themselves. This traditional institution, which in the eyes of the 
majority of the fe/lahin was the source of much of their misery and poverty, 
was the musha‘a. 

Musha‘a is the Palestinian and Syrian Arabic name of a form of group 
land ownership, also known in many other countries of the Near East.? Under 
this system the “land is held in common by all the inhabitants of a village, and 
apportioned at stated times to the individual cultivators according to their 
ability to cultivate, their standard being the number and power of the cattle 
used for ploughing.”’* The right of the individual fellahin or family to cultivate 
part of the musha‘a land was handed down from father to son. The title of the 
village as a whole to its lands was called hag el-muzdra‘a (right of sowing) 
right to usufruct. The land itself, however, did not belong to the village, but 
to the Imperial Ottoman State, in its capacity as the legal heir of the Emirs 
who controlled the country after the Arab conquest of Palestine. For this rea- 
son the traditional name of the category of land to which all the musha‘a lands 
belong is miri, an abbreviated form of amiriyye, “land of the Emir.”*® This 
miri character of the land was emphasized by such regulations as that which 
made it unlawful for villagers to build houses or plant trees on these lands un- 
less special permission was obtained from the nearest representative of the im- 
perial treasury. 

The lands of the village were distributed annually, or once in two or three 


7 Proebster, 1929, p. 419; Bonné, 1948, pp. 117-118; Weulersse, 1946, pp. 99-109; Warriner, 
1948, pp. 18-19. 

8 Post, 1891, p. 105. 

® Miri is one of the five main categories of land which existed in the Ottoman empire and 
were subsequently recognized also by the British in Palestine and the French in Syria and the 
Lebanon. The other four are: mulk, the absolute private property of its owner; mawdt, dead, i.e. 
deserted, ownerless, unclaimed land, belonging to the government; matrika, communal land 
(pastures, forests, threshing floors, highways, etc.); and wagf, lands placed permanently at the 
disposal] of some religious charity foundation. 
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years, among the immediate or extended families, according to various princi- 
ples. In some villages the amount of land allotted to each relationship group 
was fixed by tradition, in others the actual size and strength of these units at 
each redistribution was taken into account. In case the distribution was ef- 
fected among the extended families, it was followed by a secondary distribu- 
tion among their constituent single families. 

Furthermore, under the musha‘a system, no family received its share of land 
in one single plot, but in numerous widely separated plots. This was in accord 
with a traditional sense of justice, and local jealousies, so that not only did 
each family receive exactly the quantity of land it was entitled to, but its 
allotments were also equivalent in quality. In practice, the lands were divided 
into various categories, as to quality, situation, nature of the terrain, proximity 
to water, and the like.’ The resulting blocks were then subdivided into parcels 
(marith, pl. mawdrith) according to the number of families. Sometimes the 
lands were split into southern, eastern, northern and western divisions in 
which case each cultivator shared in each of the four. 

The scrupulous application of the principle of equality was the cause of 
another characteristic of the musha‘a, since the individual parcels tended to 
be long and narrow. In one village parcels were found having a length of about 
2,300 yards and a width of only 5 yards." The narrow strips pointed toward 
the more valued spots so that in the case of land on hillsides the strips ran from 
top to bottom. 

The redistribution of lands was effected by casting lots. The blocks were 
divided into parcels corresponding to the number of the cultivators. Then, if 
the lands were divided into four blocks, each cultivator would receive four 
parcels. The parcels were measured with a line or rope, or a long reed or ox- 
goad, the length of which was generally nine feet. Each field usually had a 
name: one with a peculiar rock in it would be called “‘the field of the rock,”’ 
another near the road “‘field of the road,” a third where a fight had taken place 
“field of the fight,” and the like. 

The name of each parcel was usually written on a small pebble and placed 
in a bag. There were as many bags as blocks, that is, as the number of parcels 
each cultivator was to receive. The people formed themselves into a semicircle, 
with the preacher in the middle and two small boys, under five, to his right 
and left. The preacher took up the first bag, and one of the boys put his hand 
into it and drew a pebble. The preacher then asked the second boy, ““To whom 
should this portion be allotted?” and the child called out the name of one of 
those present or pointed to him, and therewith that person became the owner 
of that parcel for the term of tenure. After the pebbles of the first bag had been 


 Waschitz, 1947, p. 47. Cf. also Latron, 1936, pl. ii, pp. 192-193. 
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ne 10 The same was the case in Syria, cf. Weulersse, 1946, p. 99. 
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into the bag, the men standing about exclaimed: “Allah yaguim bijarrali”’ 
“Allah maintain my lot.’ Against this allotment there was no appeal. 

The allotted parcel came under the exclusive control of the cultivator from 
the day be began to plough it to the day he harvested it, after which his rights 
ceased. No stranger was allowed to cultivate or otherwise use any of the lands 
of the village. However, the villagers could, if they wished, agree to let a piece 
of land to a stranger for one year or one season, in which case the rent paid by 
the stranger was used toward meeting the expenses of the community as a 
whole, such as taxes. The land allotted to the individual cultivators could not 
be let by them, but a cultivator could enter into partnership with an outsider 
who would supply him with the nexessary oxen and seeds. Such a partnership, 
however, had to be agreed on each time before the allotment of land. A stranger 
to whom the group as a whole let a parcel, or who entered into partnership with 
an individual, was regarded as a temporary member of the community, and 
was subject to a share in all taxes, dues and expenses assessed against the vil- 
lage." 

The drawbacks of the musha‘a system are obvious." First of all there is a 
certain difficulty in cultivating fields broken up into small plots, often of very 
inefficient shapes, to which is added the disadvantage of cultivating several 
small plots lying far apart. Narrow strips running downhill have to be ploughed 
longitudinally, which makes for deterioration through erosion. In addition, 
the short period during which a given parcel was worked by a particular culti- 
vator deterred him, even if he had the economic resources and the wish, from 
improving the land by the use of fertilizers, by investing labor in clearing a 
field of rocks, by planting trees, or by giving land the rest it needs. Any partic- 
ular plot of land worked by any cultivator at any given time was his only for 
one, two, or at the most three years, after which it was given to someone else. 
He therefore exploited it ruthlessly without regard for his fellow-villager who 
would have to struggle with the same land after him, but who, he knew, did 
the same to the land now worked by him. Such capital improvements as barns 
were of course not put up on a piece of land temporarily owned, nor was water 
led to it for irrigation. Other disadvantages arose from the fact that musha‘a 
lands could neither be sold nor mortgaged, so that when the villagers were in 
need of money they could not obtain loans at reasonable rates of interest, but 


2 Bergheim, 1894, p. 194, from whom I take this description, refers in this connection to 
Psalm xvi, 5-6: ‘“‘Thou maintainest my lot. The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, 
I have a goodly heritage.” These words certainly seem to indicate that the distribution of lands 
by lots was not unknown among the ancient Hebrews. The word ‘‘my lot’”—‘‘gorali”—in v. 5 
is the same as ‘‘jarrali” used by the fellahin. Somewhat different, but basically identical, forms of 
casting lots for parcels of land exist among the semi-bedouin of Palestine and Transjordan; ci 
Musil, 1908, pp. 58-59, 293 sq.; Dalman, 1932, p. 41. 

'S Bergheim, 1894, p. 193. 

Cf. Johnson-Crosbie, 1932, p. 45 
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had to apply to obscure money-lenders in the towns, or to the “big” landowners 
of the neighborhood, paying interest of 60% or more per annum. 

Until 1863, all the lands in Palestine and the neighboring countries, apart 
from the towns and their immediate environment, were musha‘a lands. In 
that year the Ottoman government introduced the fafwib, or ‘‘betterment”’ 
measure which divided the land among individual owners and provided for 
registration of the parcels in the names of their owners." The progress of the 
land distribution was slow,’* so that in 1917, when the four-hundred-year 
Turkish rule over Palestine ended, about 70% of the village lands were still 
cultivated under the musha‘a system. The British mandatory government en- 
couraged the distribution of the musha‘a lands among individual owners more 
energetically, but about 1940, when only about 25% of the village lands re- 
mained musha‘a, it suddenly stopped this."” 

The attitude of the villagers themselves toward this permanent distribu- 
tion of land is important to understand. Having recognized at least some of the 
disadvantages of the musha‘a, they welcomed government help in liquidating 
it. Isolated cases, it is true, occurred in which villagers asked the government 
not to effect a permanent allocation, an attitude probably caused by fear 
f additional taxation.’ In general, however, the villagers eagerly co-operated 
in the distribution of the land, and often the initiative for it came from them 


themselves. In the course of the !ast few years, after the change in the govern- 
ment’s policy, it happened several times that the fellahin of a village expressly 
asked for the distribution of the land in connection with the land settlement. 
In a number of cases the fellahin themselves carried out a permanent distribu- 
tion, basing this action upon an internal, nonofficial agreement. 

In the cases in which the government carried out the distribution it tried, 
and generally succeeded, to give one owner as few parcels as possible,"® since it 
was felt that a single owner should have one large plot rather than several 
small ones. If, however, the fellahin carried out the distribution internally, 
they did it in a very conservative manner; each owner retaining those parcels 


% Art. 8; cf. Bonné, 1948, p. 118. According to Latron, 1936, p. 199, this law was promulgated 
in 1868. 

16 Post, 1891, pp. 105-106; Latron, 1936, p. 183. 

'7 A similar view was taken by the French in Syria, Latron, 1936, p. 200; Warriner, 1948, p. 
91; cf. also Post, 1891, p. 105 and Bergheim, 1894, p. 195. 

‘8 Fear of taxation induced many fellahin to register their lands not in their own names but 
in the names of fictitious owners, such as the mukiitar (headman) of the village, or a rich land- 
owner of the neighborhood, and the like. The persons in whose names lands were thus registered 
later often succeeded in turning their fictitious ownership into a real one. 

19 The same was done by the French authorities in Syria. In the village of Bar Elias (in the 
Buq‘a), e.g., the 2,114 hectares (c. 5,285 acres) of village lands had been divided into no less than 
32,643 parcels. After the land-settlement this figure was reduced to 950 parcels. Cf. Lation, 1936, 
pp. 193-194, and plan between pp. 200-201. 
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which he happened to be cultivating at the time of the distribution. In other in 
words, the fellahin’s own distribution perpetuated the existing temporary Si 
holdings,”® thus eliminating only some of the drawbacks inherent in the old fc 
musha‘a system. Thus, in a given case, one fellah received 15 metric dunams 
(3.75 acres) in five different parcels; another, in the same village, 140 dunams m 
(35 acres) in 16 parcels; a third 220 dunams (55 acres) in 22 parcels.** Nonethe- p 
less, this distribution was regarded by the majority of the villagers as a proper ” 
one, pointing the way out of many of the difficulties and shortcomings caused W 
by the musha‘a, and retaining at the same time the traditional forms of the fe 
land holdings. t 
The effect of the change was psychological rather than material. Though il 
the cultivator was now enabled to sell his land or any part of it, or invest its F 
price in improving the remainder, or obtain cheap mortgage loans, it was not c 
too often that he did any of these. Or, again, even if he did obtain money in t 
one of the new ways opened to him, he but rarely used it to improve his agri- a 
cultural methods. Most often he continued, out of sheer inertia, to till his soil c 
in much the same manner as before, or, at most, to plant a few trees, to manure ( 
his fields, or otherwise take somewhat better care of his land. | 
Psychologically, however, the change from the musha‘a to individual hold- | 
ing system had a considerable immediate effect. For the first time in uncounted é 
generations the fellah felt that he was a man of property. He now had land 
which, if he wished, he could convert into money. He knew that whatever he 
did or did not do to his land, he alone would have to bear its consequences. His 


prosperity now depended only on his own work and skill. He also understood 
that it can be profitable to work now and to enjoy the fruits of his labor in years 

to come—a concept unknown to cultivators under the musha‘a system. It 
should be particularly emphasized that this changed attitude made the fellah | 
regard everything that lay in the line of communal land tenure with contempt, 
as being old-fashioned, and with suspicion, as being contrary to hisinterestsas | 
he now conceived them.” 

The conviction of the cultivators that the distribution of land was impor- 
tant for them throve on opposition. Even before the British mandatory govern- 
ment changed its policy in this regard, certain Arab political leaders began to 
oppose it. Their principal argument was that the distribution of village hold- 

20 The same was the case in Syria, cf. Weulersse, 1946, p. 104. 

*t Waschitz, 1947, p. 47. 

* A similar situation developed in Syria where in 1925 the majority of the members of the 
Council of Representatives of the government in Latakia opposed the settlement of musha‘a 


lands in the Ghab valley. In this region the musha‘a system was a constant source of litigations 
among the fellahin, and it was the effendi class which stood to gain from these litigations. Cf. 
Latron, 1936, p. 232; Weulersse, 1946, p. 107. 
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ings made it possible for the fellahin to alienate their land, to sell it to the Jews. 
Since this was impossible under the musha’a system, the musha a must there- 
fore be upheld as an important traditional and national institution. 

Though this facet of the Jewish-Arab acculturative situation is only one of 
many connected with the land tenure among the fellahin in Palestine, it is 
probably the most important one of for us here, since the controversy over the 
musha’ a system and the entire emotional attitude which developed around it, 
was a crucial factor in precluding the adaptation and acceptance by the 


fellahin of agricultural co-operative experiments. It is not meant by this that 


the negative attitude towards communalism in land tenure, which crystallized 
in the course of some two generations growing up in an atmosphere where 
land distribution was going on, was solely responsible for the rejection of agri- 
cultural co-operative living on the part of the fellahin. Such a phenomenon as 
the rejection or the acceptance of a cultural trait offered for borrowing by 
another culture is rarely if ever the result of one single cause only. The unre- 
ceptiveness of the fellahin toward co-operative farming was motivated by 
quite a number of other considerations. The part played by the financial as- 
pect of the question must not be overlooked, and there were obstacles of a 
purely technical nature, to mention only two. What is important to stress, how- 
ever, is the fact that all these difficulties might have been surmounted had it 
not been for the initial negative attitude. In other forms of co-operative ven- 
tures, in which the initial attitude was positive, such difficulties, as pointed out 
above, were overcome. 

When we ask what elements in the Jewish system of co-operative farming 
made for strong negative attitudes toward it while positive incentives were 
weak in terms of the patterns of fellahin life, the following considerations 
emerge: 

Kibbutz-life, as already indicated, can be viewed as having two distinct but 
interconnected aspects. The first is a deep conviction that the way of life to 
be preferred above all others is that of an agricultural co-operative community. 
This conviction occupies a central, or focal position in the life of the kibbutz as 
an institution, and consequently the greatest emphasis is placed on this point 
of view, and in it the greatest variations occur and the greatest changes can 
be observed.” A highly characteristic overt expression of this is the constant 
search for new forms of agricultural co-operative settlements that has marked 
the thirty year period since the foundation of the first Jewish communal village 
in Palestine.™ It is the existence of this focal concept that makes the kibbuiz 
what it is, since it is primary and basic to kibbutz-life as compared to the exter- 
nal manifestations, the visible forms taken by the various activities in which 


% Herskovits, 1948, pp. 542 sqq. * Patai, 1947, pp. 32-33. 
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the members of the kibbulz engage, which emerge as derived and largely inci- 
dental. 

This may be illustrated by two simple examples. It is a part of the belief- 
system of the kibbutz that all property is held in common. In principle, there- 
fore, it is the kibbutz as a whole which owns even the clothes worn by the indi- 
vidual members. It is, however, purely incidental whether arrangements are 
made for each member to receive from the communal laundry always his 
“own” clothes, or whether he will each time be given different pieces of clothing 
as they happen to be available on the laundry shelves. Or, again, it is held 
that each member has equal rights and obligations, and must shoulder equal 
responsibilities. Incidental, however, is the way in which this principle is 
translated into practice: that is, it makes little difference whether there is a 
rotation of labor, or each member works permanently at an occupation in 
which he is particularly adept, or whether any one of these arrangements is 
permanent or only temporary, or part of the members are occupied perma- 
nently in the same jobs and others are assigned to different tasks at different 
times. Such sanctions of kibbuiz-life remained unrealized by the fellahin; in 
most cases their very existence was not even suspected. They saw how the 
people in a neighboring kibbutz worked, what technical equipment they had, 
what methods they used in tilling the soil, but they had no comprehension of 
the fact that all this was merely the incidental external expression of certain 
basic principles. Consequently a contact situation developed in which only the 
external aspects of kibbulz-life, but not its essence, became available for 
borrowing. 

From the viewpoint of the fellahin the external aspects of kibbutz-life 
again fell into two main categories. The technical side was more obvious 
since it consisted of such material traits as the equipment used, the crops 
raised, the new methods of intensive cultivation employed, and the like. 
The superiority of these to their traditional ways was acknowledged by 
the fellahin, and wherever the possibility of emulating them was economically 
feasible, they did this. The other external, and consequently easily per- 
ceptible aspect of kibbutz-life consisted of such traits of organization as 
common land-holding, which implied such procedures as the cultivation of 
the same field by different persons, or of different fields by the same persons, 
at different times, and the like. Such traits reminded the fellahin too much of 
the traits characteristic of their own discarded musha a system to have any 
appeal to them. 

It would appear, therefore, that the disinclination of the fellahin even to 
attempt the borrowing of the kibbutz form of life was due in large measure to 
these two facts: 1) Lack of acquaintance, or at the most a very insufficient 
acquaintance, with the inner sanctions of kibbutz life, and 2) a superficial 
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similarity between certain external traits of the kibbutz organization and the 
musha‘a system. 
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ETHNOLINGUISTICS AND THE STUDY OF CULTURE 
By ISMAEL SILVA-FUENZALIDA 


ANY definitions of language have been given: “language is the bearer of 

culture,” “language is the vehicle of culture,’ and the like, but all of 
them point out its social significance. Further analysis is required, however, to 
grasp the total gamut of relations between language and culture. When we 
hear the statement that “language is a part of culture,” it is in fact meant that 
utterances are correctly understood only if they are symbols of cultural phe- 
nomena. This implies that since experience is communicated by means of 
language, a person speaking any language participates to some degree in the 
ways of life represented by that language. These verbal symbols are not loosely 
joined, but co-ordinated by means of a system that expresses their mutual 
relations. Language is thus the regular organization of series of symbols, whose 
meanings have to be learned as any other phenomenon. The implication of 
this is that as each culture has its own way of looking at things and at people 
and its own way of dealing with them, the enculturation of an individual to a 
foreign body of customs will only be possible as he learns to speak and under- 
stand the foreign language and to respond with new selection and emphasis to 
the world around him—a selection and emphasis presented to him by this new 
culture.’ 

The importance of the role of symbolism in language has led linguists and 
cultural anthropologists alike to co-operate in problems of mutual concern, the 
solutions of which are equally valuable for both sciences, and which point toa 
close relationship between both. An example as to how linguistics can profit 
from the study of cultural phenomena is had when we consider the contribu- 
tions that the latter can make in assessing the problem of meaning in language, 
the problem of cultural definition. Indeed, insofar as the study of the symbolic 
values of language facilitates our comprehension of these cultural definitions, 
and the aims and sanctions that direct behavior and ordered convention in any 
body of custom, it may be said that language reveals itself as ‘“‘an index to 
culture.” 

We have already stated that the symbolism of language is integrated, so 
that the resulting system may express the way in which its units are related. 
This implies the existence of a structure in language which validates the 
significance of the linguistic elements as they stand in relation to one another. 
On the other hand, the concept of structural regularity is basic in ethnological 
theory, whereby the term “pattern” has become so popular among American 
cultural anthropologists. 

Although in this sense cultural anthropology owes much to linguistics, the 


' Bloomfield, 1945, p. 625. 
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conception of a “‘structure” was suggested independently, though more or less 
at the same time, by American anthropologists and the linguists of the Circle of 
Prague. While Boas, Wissler and others were developing concepts such as that 
of “culture areas,” which led to distributional studies, and to the breaking up 
of culture into such units as traits and complexes, and to hypotheses concerning 
the patterning of culture, the linguists of Prague were revolutionizing the 
science of language with their psychological and structural concepts. 

The basic contribution of these linguists resulted from exploring the sharp 
distinction between “language” and “‘speech” proposed by DeSaussure. This 
was achieved by recognizing that the “sound,” physically conceived, and the 
“phoneme,” of pure psychological reality, have differential linguistic value.” 
It is therefore in language that we have to look for differential values—as 
concerns structure—by studying the systems in which the linguistic elements 
stand in mutual relation to one another.® 

However simple this fundamental postulate may appear today, it revealed 
the main concepts which resulted in the realization of the relationship between 
linguistics and cultural anthropology, and in a symbiosis which we call today 
ethnolinguistics. 

The distinction between “language”’ and “speech”’ is basic for understand- 
ing function and symbolism in language. The conception of structure, proposed 
by the linguists of Prague as a psychological phenomenon, has laid the ground 
for applying the underlying phenomenon of the unconscious patterning of 
linguistic terms to nonlinguistic cultural forms. These psychological linguistic 
concepts, which are derived from the overt forms of linguistic behavior, were 
taken over by Sapir, who saw their far-reaching significance for the study of 
culture. He demonstrated that the analysis of any kind of individual or social 
behavior—whether linguistic or nonlinguistic—reveals that men react in ac- 
cordance with deep-rooted patterns which the individual cannot grasp, because 
the relations between the elements of experience are “felt” or “intuited” 
rather than consciously perceived.‘ It thus follows that an individual’s projec- 
tion of his own linguistic patterns in speaking or hearing a foreign language is a 
parallel phenomenon to any interpretation of foreign nonlinguistic cultural 
facts in terms of the patterns of his own culture. In both instances, there is 
‘‘an unconscious control of very complicated configurations of formal sets.’’ 

This concept is not only important in cultural anthropology insofar as it 
reveals the unconscious roots of behavior patterning, and thus yields hints as 
to the nature of culture itself, but also because it is basic for an understanding 


2 The School of Prague, however, did not develop from the Saussurean school. For the 
relations between both, see Jakobson, 1933, p. 637, and Harris, 1941, pp. 345-349; see also Ter- 
racini, 1942, pp. 173-180. 

* For the theory of the Prague Circle, see Troubetzkoi, 1933, pp. 227-246 
' See Sapir, 1933, pp. 247-255. Also Sapir, 1927, pp. 114-142. 5 [bid. p. 135. 
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of the processes of cultural change. Cultural pattern, considered as the ‘‘con- 
sensus of the individual behavior patterns of those who live in accordance 
with it,” gives direction to cultural change, limiting the extent of the cultural 
deviations from the accepted customs, but also allowing individual variation 
within its broad limits. Thus the regularity of linguistic change indicated by 
Grimm’s Law, when validated in structural terms as we understand them 
today, together with the study of dialect and the analysis of related languages, 
contributed toward our understanding of the processes of culture dynamics. 
They revealed, more clearly than had been realized, that linguistic patternings 
really point orientations which give direction to change.’ This realization was 
not only important for the theory of language but, when applied to non- 
linguistic behavior, made it plain that cultures are not only to be distinguished 
by their outer forms, but also in terms of the “dominant concerns”’ of those 
who react in conformity with the traditions of those cultures. In fact, the 
problem of cultural focus, and its implications for an understanding of the 
dynamics of cultural change, finds its explanation in terms of such psychologi- 
cal phenomena. 

A further important step in the analysis of cultural dynamics is had in the 
transfer of the concept of linguistic drift, developed by Sapir, to the analysis of 
culture as a whole.* Applied in cultural anthropology, this concept of drift 
provides us with a valuable key to the understanding of cultural change,’ since 
we find at the bottom of cultural processes the same type of individual, minute 
modifications about the established patterns of nonlinguistic behavior as is 
present in the case of language. These deviations are in both instances subject 
to accumulation and, as they are picked up by more and more members of a 
social group, eventually result in a complete remodeling of a given form. Thus, 
for example, the same theoretical principle that explains the late change of the 
fronted [r] in French to the uvular type, which was due to the minute modifica- 
tions which had caused the articulatory basis to retract, may account for the 
complete remodeling of the pattern of customary response to an introduction 
in Chile. Here, the nonverbal behavior dictated by earlier custom slowly 
changed with the introduction of deviations whereby among some groups, men 
shook hands more often, while among others the bow was replaced by a mere 
inclination of the head. The traditional besamanos (kissing women’s hands) 

® See Herskovits, 1945. 7 See Sapir, 1925, p. 50. 

* For a discussion of the concept of ‘‘drift” see Sapir, 1921, pp. 157-182. This concept suggests 
that individual linguistic variations, which are “‘random phenomena” in themselves would not 
explain historical change, but that the explanation must be sought in those variations uncon- 
sciously selected by the individual speakers of the language that are cumulative in some special 
direction. This, in time, it is pointed out, results in the complete remodeling of the language. 

® Herskovits, 1948, pp. 581-588. 
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was less frequently seen, while women, on their part, began to look men in the 
eye and even shake hands with them. The deviations that accumulated were 
those in harmony with the general structure of the culture, in this case the 
speeding up of the rhythm of life brought about by an ever increasing mechani- 
zation. 

Assuming the closeness of the relationship between linguistics and cultural 
anthropology, we may next consider the function of language in the ethno- 
linguistic attack on problems of total human behavior. Here the key concept 
is that of the ubiquity of language symbolism, which manifests itself in speech 
as a product of a self-conscious association of experiences with images, and of a 
classification which is accepted by the community. Here we find the formal 
expression of all manner of relationships, in which linguistic symbolism is the 
counterpart of the symbolisms of the unconscious. This is why it is held that 
thought would be impossible without language, the latter, as structure, being 
the mold of thought.'° 

These concepts have been of great help to cultural anthropologists. They 
have revealed the reason why the data obtained by linguistic investigation are 
of such importance as a guide to the scientific study of culture; as stated by 
Sapir, they have led to the realization of how the “network of cultural pat- 
terns of a civilization is indexed in the language which expresses that civiliza- 
tion.’ In this sense, the value of linguistic studies for ethnology resides mainly 
in the philological study of texts which provide the linguistic symbolism that 
will render significance and intelligibility to the data obtained from the analysis 
of cultural structures. 

For the anthropologist to achieve success in this special ethnolinguistic ap- 
proach, however, it is necessary (1) that he realize that language is not likely 
to show correlations with all other aspects of culture, (2) that he know the 
structure of the language in question, (3) that he realize that knowledge of the 
structure of other aspects of a culture is equally necessary, and (4) that he 
be trained to apply special techniques for correlating both cultural and 
linguistic aspects of behavior.” 

The wide scope of the contributions made by linguistics to cultural an- 
thropology may be realized from a synthesis of diverse correlations between 
verbal and nonverbal behavior." Linguistically and culturally, however, a 
structural unit of reciprocal value was needed which would show these correla- 


© See Sapir, 1921. " Sapir, 1929, p. 209. 

2 In this conncetion, as analyzed by Voegelin and Harris, 1947, pp. 588-600, we may cite the 
way in which the ethnologist may fall into error, as exemplified in Malinowski’s ethnolinguistic 
efforts 

13 The lines of correlation have been carefully drawn and analyzed by Voegelin and Harris in 
their paper, 1945, pp. 455-465. 
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tions. According to linguistic procedure, and in accordance with the facts of 
linguistic symbolism discussed above, the smallest meaningful unit of linguistic 
form—the morpheme—was to provide the key to the problem." 

Our example of changes in the customary greeting pattern in Chile was a 
unilateral one, since only nonverbal behavior was described. But speech also 
sanctions behavior. The totality of behavior plus speech constitutes an 
ethnolinguistic situation, so that the ethnologist should not only record the 
nonverbal elements but also the verbal parts of the situation, together with 
the special morphemes and peculiarities of structure of customary usage that 
characterize a particular situation." With these materials, the ethnolinguist 
should now be able to establish the distribution of both aspects of behavior. 
Moreover, if he is acquainted with the different styles of the language, he will 
record, or notice, the transition periods. For example, to understand some of 
the factors underlying the patterns sanctioning personal relations in Chile, the 
observation of behavior from the time when two people are introduced to a 
point at which familiarity has been achieved, is essential. In Chile, in contrast 
to practice in other Spanish speaking countries, the transition periods between 
these two points are rather long. This is reflected, first, by the high frequency 
with which certain morphemes indicating formality in behavior are used, and 
secondly by the relatively extended period in which the individuals involved 
show indecision in behavior, as shown by the frequent interchange of mor- 
phemes of the familiar and formal type." 

In the same way, the ethnologist may profit from the knowledge of cultural 
definitions of utterances, especially in dealing with the problems of social 
stratification. In such cases certain morphemes are clear symbols of status as 
they correlate with certain ways of nonverbal behavior. Thus, in Chile, the 
average educated man will, as a sign of protest, move one or both arms and 
hands, and utter, at the same time, the sequence /mir-e/; the huaso (peasant) 
will most probably sneer and utter /me*/or its variant [m¢]; but the roto 
(urban lower-class individual) will unmistakably shrug his shoulders and utter 
the characteristic /c/([ci"]). 

One of the latest developments in cultural anthropology is the study of 
personality, which has emerged from the increased attention given to the 
person as such, and which attempts to show the structuring of individual ex- 
perience and the functioning of an individual as an integral whole in relation to 
the culturally defined aims of his society. Again, in this field of personality, 
the study of verbal expression is coming to be considered as more and more im- 
portant. For language, despite the internal consistency of its structure, pro- 


4 See Bloomfield, 1933a, for definition of ‘‘morpheme,” pp. 161-168. 

% See Voegelin and Harris, 1945, p. 547. 

6 The utterances involved are of the type éu, te, for familiarity, as against usted, su, le, se, 
for formality. 
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vides a network of channels through which an individual may develop his own 

manner of expression. The possibility of investigating this overlapping area of 

linguistics and individual psychology by describing the linguistic behavior of 

an individual, and the correlation of these characteristics with features of his 

personality revealed by parallel psychological observation, are being probed.” 

The notation of verbal behavior in these cases may give exact, clear leads not 

only to the underlying role played by an individual, but also to the aspects of 

his personality he exhibits toward others, and in what manner he does it.'* In 

this connection, indirections of speech, the popular Freudian “slip of the 

tongue,” or a pun may reveal, when specific morphemes are analyzed within 

the total utterance, the attitude of the speaker, whether masked deliberately 

or accidentally, and point to patterns of nonverbal behavior in the culture. An 

example of special humorous effect in Chilean colloquial Spanish is the inter- 

change of the reflexive infinitive salirse (‘to withdraw from office’), which 

implies a voluntarily accomplished act, by the transitive echar (‘‘to fire’). 

When one asks: ‘‘Does Juan still work for that company?” the answer may 
very well be, ‘‘ No, lo salieron.”’ The implication is that though Juan was actu- 
ally fired, the person who gives the answer, by using the normal transitive 
grammatical pattern with a reflexive verbal form, which partly accounts for 
the humor avoids the rather compromising answer /o echaron; but the essential 
meaning is nonetheless retained. 

Linguistic analysis has also shown that morphemic sequences, when in con- 
trast, are in direct harmony with the associated culture. Thus Voegelin and 
Harris'* have shown how statistics prove the general correspondence, in the 
material and nonmaterial aspects of our culture, of single morpheme words 
with those elements that tend to be taken for granted, while words consisting 
of more than one morpheme show a correlation with its complex technological 
aspects. Thus the prediction can be made that the latter type of morphemic 
arrangement is prone to be used for relatively recent innovations, this arrange- 
ment being thus a true index to those innovations. As is pointed out by these 
authors, however, this fact must be taken with certain reservations, for there 
are recent innovations which show a structure corresponding to the type first 

17 See Newman, in Spier, Hallowell and Newman, 1941, pp. 94-106. In this connection, the 
structural studies of intonation carried on by K. L. Pike, 1946, may prove of great value. 

18 A study of the correlations between these two sides may also reveal their limitations. This 
has been suggested by Voegelin and Harris, 1945, pp. 460-461, where they say, ‘“There may be 
unsuspected limitations revealed in these correlations once the problem is extensively explored. 
To mention only the obvious, physiologic limitations impose a short range of variability on certain 
kinds of activities. The number of meals eaten a day are recorded for various cultures as two or 
three or four or five or six: the extremes of nonverbal variability here are rather narrow. But 
talking, which accompanies regular meals may vary from zero to a point where some food is eaten 
preceding the meal to allow the diner to focus his complete attention on the dinner table con- 
versation.” '® Voegelin and Harris, 1945, p. 461. 
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mentioned, as is the case with many of our learned words designating innova- 
tions of recent origin.”° 

However, significant facts about the past of cultures and the prediction of 
cultural change may be more easily made if the ethnologist takes note of the 
frequency with which morphemes are uttered. A wide use of terms designating 
cultural objects not yet in popular, common use indicates a readiness for their 
acceptance. This is the case, for example, with jet propelled engines, whose 
application is still restricted to aviation.” At the same time, a greater fre- 
quency in the use of certain terms may indicate the high prestige status of the 
cultural elements symbolized by those utterances: for example, the speed with 
which utterances referring to the atom principle, as applied to machinery in 
general spread all over the world immediately after the dropping of the first 
atom bomb in Japan. It was obviously for prestige that the owner of a restaur- 
ant in a populous district of Santiago, Chile, renamed his place ‘‘E/ Atomico,” 
a fact that speaks of a clear case of prestige parallelism. 

On the other hand, objects of common usage that are less mentioned than 
others serving the same function are likely to have undergone, or be in the 
process of a moderate cultural change. The word chaucha, a popular Chilean 
term designating a twenty-cent silver or copper coin, is less heard today than 
three or four years ago, since Chilean currency has been subject to continuous 
depreciation. But pito (for peso) or other words designating this unit are more 
frequently heard, since it takes a peso today to buy as much as would two or 
three chauchas some three or four years ago. In general, the past of a culture, 
whether it be in terms of inner development or borrowing, may be recon- 
structed by means of an analysis of the metaphoric expressions continually 
used at present by the members of a given social group. 

How the understanding of linguistic structure bears on cultural facts and 
cultural change has been pointed out by Boas, who emphasized the necessity of 
linguistic analysis as a means of understanding functional distinctions in 
culture.” Not only in the field of material culture should such an analysis prove 
useful, that is, by recording the terms used by a people while engaged in their 
daily activities, but also in the realm of nonmaterial culture. The example of 
the use of relationship terms is classical in this respect. However, kinship sys- 
tems may lack a terminology for certain culturally distinguished elements 
of its structure, or draw distinctions by means of utterances which do not 
correspond to actual cultural realities. This lack of consistency in the system 
points to historical changes or borrowing, or to present conflicts of attitudes. 
That matrilineal survivals in the structure of kinship systems of the “old” 


20 See Bloomfield, 1933b, pp. 17 ff. 

* In general, this is implied in certain types of advertising devices that aim at preparing the 
ground for commercial items by means of great display, whether broadcast or printed. 

* See Boas, 1942, article, ‘“Language.” 
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cultures were found to be highly improbable was mainly brought about 
by the findings of linguists and philologists, who recorded and analyzed kinship 
systems by linguistic methods. Today, special formulae have been suggested to 
permit modern linguistics to be applied in analyzing kinship structures. The 
brother/sister/father/son structure, proposed by Levi-Strauss as the simplest 
one,” is a good example of how the twofold aspect of any kinship structure can 
be dealt with, as systems of nomenclature and attitudes. However approached, 
linguistic investigation of kinship terminology continuously affords fresh 
materials for the interpretation of kinship structures. Thus the fact of dual 
descent among the Todas, which escaped Rivers’ detailed investigations was 
grasped by Emeneau on the basis of his ethnolinguistic analysis of folklore, 
terms of address, death ceremonies, salutation at ceremonies, taboos, incest 
regulations, and the like.™ 

So far we have summarized the importance of the ethnolinguistic approach 
for an understanding of integral human behavior on a synchronic level. How- 
ever, the earlier efforts to use linguistic data in anthropology were, for the most 
part intended diachronically. Boas had already pointed out that for American 
anthropologists the study of languages was an important means of aiding in 
the reconstruction of the early history of mankind.“ The data which these 
studies provided showed the historical relationship between peoples of the Old 
World; and the same methods began to be successful in reconstructing the 
early aboriginal history of the New World. Thus migrations were traced by 
means of place names, and inferences were drawn about the ethnic composition 
of populations through the analysis of proper names. Today, with the aid of 
the modern linguistic structural concepts, the solution to the problems of 
genetic relationship have been greatly facilitated since similarities between 
languages that have similar configurations afford valid evidence of this. On the 
other hand, linguistic interpretation has shed light on the problem of direction 
in borrowing, if any, and its chronology. Examples of studies which are in line 
with this reasoning are to be found in the works of a number of linguists and 
anthropologists, among whom we can mention Boas, Sapir and Voegelin, with 
special reference to America. In this sense, dialect geography and diffusional 
areal studies have proved most valuable.” 

Work in the field of comparative linguistics has documented and demon- 
strated that languages are not stable, but that their structure and meanings 
continuously change. Change in language may be studied in purely linguistic 


3 Levi-Strauss, 1945, pp. 33-53. 

24 See Emeneau, 1937, pp. 103-112, 1938, pp. 205-223; Spier, Hallowell and Newman, 1941, 
pp. 158-179. 

% See Boas, 1942, article, ‘‘Language.” 

% For references see bibliography in Voegelin, in Spier, Hallowell and Newman, 1941, pp. 
1540. 
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terms, but if we remark that language is on the whole closely associated with 
culture, we must expect inferences to be drawn from the fact that language, 
being an extremely flexible instrument, registers culture changes with high 
degree of fidelity. Boas had already suggested that the relative rapidity of 
linguistic change may give hints as to the status of the associated culture, 
Cultural stability may be reflected in slow language change, while conversely, 
in times of “cultural upheaval,” linguistic change may be very rapid.?’ The 
latter statement is especially important for us, since linguistic data reveal 
many facts about the degree of cultural change in times of cultural contact, 
which makes for more rewarding methods in acculturation studies. Shifts in 
the vocabulary of American Indian languages, when analyzed on a compara- 
tive basis, have been found to reflect changes in cultural life, whether these be 
due to developments within the culture or to the effect of external stimuli. 
Conversely, metaphorical expressions in common use in the languages of the 
whites reveal attitudes toward the Indian stock with which they came into 
contact. Expressions such as “feo como indio”’ (ugly as an Indian), or ‘‘porfiado 
como indio”’ (stubborn as an Indian) are commonplace symbols of ethnocen- 
trism in the Hispanic-American world. On the other hand, it is highly probable 
that the study of the linguistic structure of bilingual communities will continue 
to uncover valuable details of cultural import by which acculturation investi- 
gation will be greatly benefited.” 

Today, one of the revealing examples of cultural and linguistic change as a 
result of acculturation processes is that of African carry-overs in the New 
World. In this particular case, the linguistic retentions of Africanisms, based on 
the persistence of patterns of linguistic structure, in the contact situation with 
Western, American Indian and Oriental languages in the New World, show 
psychological and cultural facts which underlie the form and structure of 
“pidgin” languages such as “‘taki-taki,” “creole,” and “papiamento.”’ These 
facts, which point to problems of the order described, when used as data in 
ethnohistorical studies, have yielded clues, for instance, toward an understand- 
ing of cohesion of New World Negro population. 

The essence of the ethnohistorical approach, which is the understanding of 
a functional present in the light of historical sequences of events, may also ex- 
plain present ethnolinguistic situations, thus helping to understand functional 
correspondences between language and culture in time perspective. Let us 

27 See Boas, 1942, p. 134. 

*8 In this connection, see Herzog, in Spier, Hallowell and Newman, 1941, pp. 66-74, where he 
demonstrates that a study of the Pima language revealed that the three shifts in its vocabulary 
corresponded with three changes which resulted from cultural contacts with Spanish language 
and ways of life, and later with American customs and the English language. 

2° See Swadesh, in Spier, Hallowell and Newman, 1941, pp. 59-65. 

See Herskovits, 1941, pp. 275-291. 
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take as an example the extreme feeling, in terms of native standards for pat- 
terns of etiquette found in rural districts in Chile, especially in the Southern 
regions, which are marks of social status. This mode of behavior has been in- 
terpreted by landlords and the upper strata of urban population as a sign of 
submission. The verbal difference in behavior between these two sectors of the 
total population is striking, and this difference increases as we approach the 
greatest urban center in this country, the capital, Santiago. But the verbal 
behavior which accompanies those patterns of “‘servile’’ politeness throw light 
on their nature. It is not a mere coincidence that the structural features and 
vocabulary of the language that these rural people employ are retentions of an 
already obsolete Spanish usage. This indicates the retention of modes of 
etiquette symbolized by a specific language usage, and sanctioned by a tradi- 
tion that dates from a time when Chilean life was entirely rural, and marked 
by formal recognition of personal interrelationship. This is seen when we com- 
pare verbal behavior in urban and rural groups today. The well defined 
morphemes of familiarity predominate in the urban centers .1 Chile, as against 
the formality of just one generation ago. In rural areas, however, the older 
patterns of formal behavior which accompanied the nonverbal behavior sanc- 
tioning personal interrelationship among kinsmen have been retained almost 
unchanged. 
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atholo RUTH FULTON BENEDICT 1887-1948 


By MARGARET MEAD 
mality, 


UTH BENEDICT died on September 17, 1948, of a coronary thrombosis, 

a His- after a five day illness, just ten days after she had returned from a sum- 
mer’s teaching and travelling in Europe. She was sixty-one, and had been an 
active professional anthropologist since 1923. Her death brought to the world 
at a of social scientists, both to those who knew her personally and those who 
' | knew her only through her work, a poignant sense of how seldom such a com- 
bination of gifts is found in one single human being, how few there are who 
have the wisdom to bring integration 
into this transitional phase of our hu- 
man history, how impoverished by her 
death is the small community of those 


atholo- 


who wish to press forward to deeper 
solutions. 

She was born of old American farm- 
ing stock, six of her ancestors fought in 
the Revolutionary War, both her 
mother’s and her father’s parents lived 
in Norwich, New York, and the homes 
of her grandparents remained a firm 
anchorage in her memory. Much of her 
writing was done on the old farm which 
she inherited. She remained one of the 
few anthropologists who could com- 
municate easily with rural people, and 
her firm sense of her sturdy yeoman 
antecedents was a refuge, which she 
articulately recognized, from the un- 
certainties and incompatible learnings 
which accompany more recent mi- 
gration or shifting urban backgrounds. Her father, who was a physician, 
graduate of New York Homeopathic Medical College, died before she was two, 
leaving her mother, an early graduate of Vassar, with two young children to 
support. During a rigorously frugal childhood, Ruth Benedict learned that 
material things were unimportant, above a certain minimum, but that that 
minimum was desperately important; this understanding stayed with her in 
all the years when the small amounts of money which she could find—oftener 
than they knew from her own resources—for students and young colleagues, 
were all that made it possible for them to go on being anthropologists at all. 
Throughout her life she maintained the attitude that money existed to be spent 
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as an underpinning for work, as a way of freeing people to be and do what 
they could do best. 

She graduated from Vassar in 1909, a Phi Beta Kappa, without the sense 
that her period offered her any intellectual or broad social role which had any 
meaning. A scholarship year in Europe with two classmates gave her her first 
cross-cultural experience, and she returned to teach in a secondary school. In 
1914, she married Stanley Benedict, who at his death in 1936 was Professor 
of Biochemistry at Cornell Medical College. During the early years of her 
marriage, when she hoped for children, she continued to experiment very 
tentatively without any commitment, with what her culture had to offer 
dancing, literature, social work, biography, and poetry. She lacked the concept 
of culture which was to provide her with an integrating idea, a rubric under 
which she could classify both the great achievements of the human spirit, and 
the intractibility of that spirit which made some members of each society feel 
like strangers, with no words ready to their tongues. 

Her first work in anthropology was with Elsie Clews Parsons at the New 
School for Social Research, where she also worked with Alexander Golden- 
weiser. She then entered the Columbia graduate school to work under Boas, 
taking the Ph.D. in 1923. During those early years, she began to work on 
American Indian religion, publishing The Vision in Plains Culture, and later 
her Ph.D. thesis, The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North America, Her 
first field work was done in the summer of 1922, among the Serrano, under 
A. L. Kroeber’s introductory tutelage, which she always referred to with grati- 
tude for the sensitivity of her initiation. Partially deaf from childhood, field 
work was never easy for her. She had to limit herself to interviews with English 
speaking informants or to the use of interpreters, and to the observation of 
ceremonies where the eye could replace the ear. She had learned lip reading, 
but was never able to learn new phonetic patterns, and the part of teaching 
which involved understanding questions or following discussion always re- 
mained an ordeal. Two of her characteristics which all those who worked 
closely with her will remember vividly were the smile which accepted the 
general position the details of which she had only half caught, and the rephras- 
ing of a question which made the questioner out to be so much more intelligent 
than had the original question; both were connected with her deafness, com- 
bined with her willingness to trust to what she felt were the essential elements 
in other people and in problems. She had the rare gift of taking the half- 
articulate groping interest of a student and illuminating it with a warmth 
which was like an accolade. 


Her first teaching appointment was as assistant to Franz Boas, in his 
undergraduate class at Barnard, in 1922-23. At that time, speaking as well 
as participating in discussion was still an ordeal, even completing single sen- 
tences in front of a group sometimes brought on extreme shyness, and she often 
wondered if she would ever be able to get through a lecture without miserable 
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stumbling. The long battle to learn to focus attention, lose herself in what she 
had to say enough, but not too much, was sometimes reflected in recent 
years when she gave a lecture to an audience of hundreds, by an undercurrent 
of mischievous gaiety, a lightheartedness which would have seemed almost 
irresponsible against a different background. She had little rote memory, and a 
tendency to reduce material rapidly to its essence, to trenchant clear state- 
ments of meaning after which all elaboration and illustration seemed unneces- 
sary. This made teaching always a chore, a matter of material to be looked up 
again and again, organized and reorganized in notes which had to be used in 
detail. In occasional lectures she achieved an elegance closer to poetry than to 
common speech. In the mosi halting lecture there would come, in a student’s 
phrase, “between the uh and the ah, a bombshell of light which changed 
everything.” 

In 1924 she started teaching in the graduate school at Columbia University, 
simultaneously working on concordances of American folklore, under a grant 
from the Southwest Society, which was the institutional name under which 
Elsie Clews Parsons supplemented the very meagre funds available for field 
work and research. Ruth Benedict was just too old for any of the fellowships 
which were just opening up in the field. The anomalousness introduced in her 
position by her age, was one more factor which added to her feeling for those 
who by age or sex or temperament or accidents of life history were out of the 
main current of their culture, and needed special help. But her commitment to 
anthropology as a career was not yet very deep. She thought the approach was 
one which reduced a large amount of hitherto incomprehensible material to 
order, which made it possible to think as well as feel about the complexities 
of life, an approach which was appropriate for an age in which science was so 
largely replacing the arts and humanities as the principal path to meaning. 

It was not until the medical evidence was definite that she would never 
have children, that she began to consider a greater commitment to anthropol- 
ogy; and not until her field trip to the Pima in 1927, when she suddenly saw 
the possibilities of viewing culture, not only as a condition within which per- 
sonality developed, but as essentially like a personality writ large, that she 
assumed the responsibility of genuine contribution to anthropological think- 
ing, rather than simply doing chores for anthropology in return for the rewards 
of using anthropological ways of thought in giving her a personal interpreta- 
tion of life. The theory which underlay Patterns of Culture was worked out in 
the winter of 1927-28, and given as a paper at the XXIII Congress of Ameri- 
canists in the summer of 1928. But it was not until 1931, after three more years 
of graduate teaching, that she decided to write Patierns of Culture. When Pat- 
terns of Culture was published in 1934, she had done eleven years of scholarly, 
anthropological work, all essentially within the framework of the Boas school, 
using diffusion data as material for the understanding of process. 

Patterns of Culture, translated into five languages, used as text and refer- 
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ence book in hundreds of college courses, giving a first glimpse of what an- 
thropology could mean to the psychological disciplines on the one hand, and 
to the humanities and an understanding of the arts on the other, remains one 
of the great books of the second quarter of the twentieth century, responsible 
for bringing students, scholars, and fellow scientists a sense of how an under- 
standing of culture could increase an understanding of life. 

The years between her appointment as assistant professor of anthropology, 
in 1930, in the Graduate Faculty of Philosophy, Anthropology, and Psychol- 
ogy, and her first sabbatical, in 1938-39—which she devoted to writing Race: 
Science and Politics—were busy years, covering Professor Boas’ retirement, 
the years when she was acting chairman of the department, the long struggle 
during the depression to find funds for field work, write-up money, positions 
for students. She was editor of the Journal of American Folklore, 1928-1939 
She directed two summer field trips, one to the Apache, in 1930, and one to the 
Blackfoot in 1938. Two volumes of Zini mythology, based on field work in 
1924, 1925, and 1927, were published in 1935. She did an immense amount of 
reviewing, consulting, teaching, advising. Race: Science and Politics was part 
of the consistent service she rendered to those social movements designed to 
remove all handicaps based on race or sex, and to building a world in which 
each human being could act with dignity. The small pamphlet, Races of Man- 
kind, which she wrote with Gene Weltfish, went into millions of copies, was 
translated into film, and film script and cartoon forms, and has proved perhaps 
the most important single translation into genuine popular education of the 
many years of careful research on race differences to which anthropologists 
have made a major contribution. She was never a crusader, but was rather in 
the tradition of a consistently religious ancestry who had identified service to 
mankind with service to God. She felt there were some things which, as an 
anthropologist, and a human being, one must say and must do, places where 
one could not keep silent, places where long hours of work on committees, or 
in revising drafts and manuscripts were essential. 

These years of her major teaching activity were the years in which the 
word culture was becoming a familiar term in the social sciences, the years 
in which interrelationships between psychology and psychiatry and anthro- 
pology were developing. Ruth Benedict was a part of this interdisciplinary 
movement, and some of its leaders were her close friends. She sat on com- 
mittees, advised students and older scientists from other fields, and patiently 
subjected imperfectly conceived research programs to analysis. One of her 
frequent questions to young psychologists used to be, ‘Do you want to find 
out something about the test, or about the people?” If it was about the test, 
she was not interested. She never considered either the specific methods and 
the working hypotheses of the social sciences as anything but /ools; it was im- 
possible to enlist her interest in teaching even methods of field work itself. The 
only method she recognized was a method which flowed from an understanding 
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of culture, from a genuine surrender to what the data, derived from the ob- 
servation of living people, or their words, could give. But as her impatience 
with what she felt to be a sterile approach was usually expressed by withdrawal 
rather than active opposition, it did not prevent her making a rich and con 
tinuing contribution to interdisciplinary thinking—to which her two papers, 
“Anthropology and the Abnormal,” and ‘“‘Continuities and Discontinuities in 
Cultural Conditioning” are perhaps her two most outstanding theoretical con- 
tributions. 

In psychology her work acted as a corrective for an approach which often 
stressed testing hypotheses more than looking for new material; in psycho- 
analysis her writing focussed attention on the variety of ways in which other 
cultures could order human relatidnships, which early psychoanalytic theory 
did not take into account. But her own work remained essentially and almost 
rigorously anthropological in character, the conceptions which she used came 
from the philosophies of other cultures—as for example her use of the Diony- 
sian and Apollonian contrast from Greek life—rather than from the hypotheses 
of contemporary science. More than any other contemporary anthropologist 
interested in personality and culture, except perhaps Malinowski, her work 
was dependent upon a comparison of cultural forms, rather than upon the in- 
sights and findings of the biological and psychological sciences. The Chrysan- 
themum and the Sword (1946) was based on an intensive analysis of interview 
and literary material on themes in Japanese culture; childhood training, and 
the common items in man’s basic biological nature were drawn upon very 
slightly. The book has gone a long way to make the culture and personality 
approach acceptable in circles in which human behavior is more often referred 
to political and religious institutions than to biology. 

Ruth Benedict’s interest in religion was another persistent theme, be- 
ginning with her earliest researches on the vision. In an age when religion has 
been almost completely neglected except in the formal terms in which every 
ethnologist must deal with it, she considered that the religious systems of 
primitive peoples were intrinsically interesting, and provided the best mate- 
rials for comparison with the individual art products of more complex cultures. 
Her lack of preoccupation with dogma and orthodoxy left her free for a sym- 
pathetic study of all religious phenomena. Other occupations prevented her 
writing anything substantial in the field since the chapter in General Anthro- 
pology which was actually written in 1928. The chapter she had planned for a 
forthcoming volume on psychiatry which was to have been devoted to a dis- 
cussion of religion is an irreplaceable loss. Perhaps in this area, even more 
than in her treatment of the varied ways in which relationships between per 
sons were patterned in different cultures, she demonstrated the extent of her 

possession of one of the great requisites in a pioneer scientist—the willingness 
to accept the currently discounted or hitherto unknown. 

The war brought her an entirely new area of interest, the application of 
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anthropological ways of thought to contemporary societies, a reversal of the 
process by which she had taken her knowledge of her own tradition as back- 
ground for a deeper interpretation of primitive materials. After a few small con- 
sultative memoranda on aspects of Chinese culture relevant to the selection of 
personnel, on Norwegian attitudes which were essential to an understanding of 
relief, she accepted a research post in Washington, where she worked con- 
secutively on Roumania, Siam, Germany, Holland and to a lesser extent other 
western European occupied countries, and finally, near the end of the war, on 
Japan. Here, in addition to teaching in the outpost schools, consulting and 
writing immediate materials for a variety of purposes, she had an opportunity 
to develop a new form of application of the culture area approach to these 
higher cultures. 

This war experience left her convinced that anthropology had a substantial 
contribution to make to understanding between contemporary civilizations, 
and she returned to Columbia in 1946, after finishing The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword, to organize a seminar on European culture, and in the spring of 
1947, to undertake a large research project, Research in Contemporary Cul- 
tures, under the Office of Naval Research, which combined the functions of 
research and training. In 1946 there had been a proposal for her to go to 
Germany to inaugurate and supervise cultural studies of German communities, 
but the military medical authorities refused to let her go on grounds of health. 
When in the summer of 1948, she was asked to lecture in a UNESCO summer 
school in Prague, no doctor’s approval was needed. During this last summer of 
her life, she visited five countries, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, Belgium 
and Holland, whose cultures she had studied by the methods of interviewing 
used during the war, and had the intensely rewarding experience of finding that 
observations among the people themselves checked with the hypotheses which 
she had developed. 

Ruth Benedict cared very little about matters of personal status and pres- 
tige, yet she realized the importance of such formal considerations in placing 
students, in getting support for field work, and opportunities to develop new 
approaches. It was in this sense that she valued the various academic honors 
and awards which came to her through the years: 

Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Lecturer, Bryn Mawr, 1941 

American Design Award, 1946 

Achievement Award, American Association of University Women, 1946 
Doctor of Science, Russell Sage College, 1947 

Editor of the Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology 
Assistant Editor of Psychiatry, 1946 

Editorial Board, The American Scholar 

President, American Ethnological Society, 1927-29 

Vice-President, American Psychopathological Ass'n, 1946 
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the Fellow, Washington School of Psychiatry, 1945 
ick- President, American Anthropological Ass’n, 1947 
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n of which she was a full heir, to the uncertainties which precede a new integration 
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“Marital Property Rights in Bilateral Society,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 368-373. 
Review: Manus Religion by R. F. Fortune, Review of Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 48-50. 


1937 


“Unemployment and Society,” Social Work Today, Vol. 4, May, pp. 11-12. 

‘Anthropology and the Coronation,” Time and Tide, England, May 8, p. 606. 

Review: Chan Kom: A Maya Village by Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa R., American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 39, pp. 340-342. 

Review: Naven: A Survey of the Problems Suggested by a Comparative Picture of a New Guinea 
Tribe Drawn from Three Points of View, by Gregory Bateson, Review of Religion, Vol. 2, No.1, 
pp. 63-66. 

Review: Life in a Haitian Valley by Melville J. Herskovits, Books (New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review), April 16. 

Review: Savage Civilization by Tom Harrison, Books (New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book 
Review), October 10. 

Review: Primitive Intelligence and Environment by S. D. Porteus, Books (New York Herald 
Tribune Weekly Book Review), October 10. 

Review: Primitive Religion by Paul Radin, Books (New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book 
Review), October 17. 

1938 

“Religion,” General Anthropology, Chapter 14, pp. 627-665, edited by Franz Boas, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston and New York. 

“Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry, Vol. 1, pp. 161-167. 

Review: Die Frau im éffentlichen Leben in Melanesien by Joachim Henning, American Anthro 

pologist, Vol. 40, p. 163. 
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Review: The Neurotic Personality of Our Time by Karen Horney, Journal of Social and Abnormal 


Psychology, Vol. 33, pp. 133-135. 
1939 


‘ 


‘Edward Sapir,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, pp. 465-477. 

“A Reply to Dr. Aginsky,” Character and Personality, Vol. 7, pp. 344-345. 

“Sex in Primitive Society,” a discussion of Dr. Wortis’ paper, American Journal of Orthopsy 
chiatry, Vol. 9, pp. 570-574. 

“Some Comparative Data on Culture and Personality with Reference to the Promotion of 
Mental Health,” American Association for the Advancement of Science, Publication No. 9, 
pp. 245-249. 

“E] Hombre y la Cultura; Investigacion sobre las Origines de la Civilizacion Contemporanea,” 

in Editorial Sudamerican. 


1940 


“Alexander Goldenweiser,” Modern Quarterly, Vol. 11, pp. 32-33. 

“Educative Process, A Comparative Note,” Mental Health in the Classroom, 13th yearbook, pp 
122-127, National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 

Race: Science and Politics, 274 pp., Modern Age Books, New York. Reprinted by The Viking 
Press, New York, 1943, and 1945 (Revised). 

Chapter 6,“ Who is Superior?”’, reprinted in Of Time and Truth edited by F. W. Lorch, pp. 69-93 
Dryden Press, New York, 1946 and in New Worlds in Science, edited by H. Ward, pp. 289-312, 
R. M. McBride Company, 1941. 

Also printed in Spanish as Rasa: Ciencia y Politica, translated by E. de Champourica, Fondo de 
Cultura Economica, Mexico, D. F. 1941. 

English edition is Race and Racism, 176 pp. Routledge Company, London, 1942. 

“Tribute to Dr. Margaret Mead (on Receipt of National Achievement Award of Chi Omega),” 
The Eleusis of Chi Omega, Vol. 42, pp. 390-396. 

“Women and Anthropology,” The Education of Women in a Democracy, edited and published 
by The Institute of Professional Relations for the Women’s Centennial Congress, New York, 
N. Y., November. 

Review: Pueblo Indian Religion by Elsie Clews Parsons, Review of Religion, Vol. 4, pp. 438-440. 


1941 


Foreword: Jungle People by Jules Henry, J. J. Augustin, New York, pp. xi-xiii. 

Letter regarding declaration of war: New Republic, Vol. 105, pp. 279-280 

“Our Last Minority: Youth,” New Republic, Vol. 104, pp. 271-272. 

“Privileged Classes: An Anthropological Problem,” Frontiers of Democracy, Vol. 7, pp. 110-112. 

“Race Problems in America,” Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Vol. 
216, pp. 73-78. 

Review: Search for a Social Philosophy by Frederic William Eggleston, Christian Century, October 
1. 

Review: Pascua: a Yaqui Village in Arizona by Edward H. Spier, American Historical Review, 
Vol. 47, pp. 170-171. 

1942 


“American Melting Pot, 1942 Model,” Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education, Year- 
book of the National Education Association, Washington, pp. 14-24. 

“Ammunition to Slay the Race Myth,” American Unity, A Monthly Educational Guide, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, pp. 18-22. 

‘‘Anthropology and Cultural Change,” A mericon Scholar, Vol. 11, No. 2, pp. 243-248. 

Comments on The Comparative Study of Cultures by Margaret Mead, Second Symposium on 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion held at Columbia University, September 8, 9, 10, 11, 1941, 
Columbia University, New York, pp. 69-77. 

Editorial on war: American Scholar, Vol. 12, pp. 3-4. 

“Nature Builds No Barriers,”’ Asia and the Americas, Vol. 42, pp. 697-699 

“Pre War Experts,’ New Republic, Vol. 107, pp. 410-411. 

“Primitive Freedom,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 169, pp. 756-763 

“Science and the War,” The Link, Parent-Teachers Association of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 8-9 

“Teachers and the Hatch Act,” Frontiers of Democracy, Vol. 8, pp. 165-166 

‘Victory Over Discrimination and Hate; Differences Versus Superiorities,”’ Frontiers of Democ- 
racy, Vol. 9, pp. 81-82. 

“We Can’t Afford Race Prejudice,” Frontiers of Democracy, Vol. IX, No. 71, p. 2 

“Race and Cultural Relations: America’s Answer to the Myth of the Master Race” (With M 
Ellis), Problems of American Life, No. 5, p. 60, National Council of Social Studies, National 
\ssociation of Secondary School Principals, Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion 

Review: An A pache Life Way by Morris E. Opler, American Anthropologist, Vol. 44, pp. 692-693. 

Review: Becoming a Kwoma, Teaching and Learning in a New Guinea Tribe by John M. Whiting, 
Journal of Social and Abnormal Psychology, Vol. 37, pp. 409-410. 

Review: The Crisis of Our Age and Social and Cultural Dynamics by P. Sorokin, New Republic, 
Vol. 106, p. 154 . 

Review: Escape from Freedom by Erich Fromm, Psychiatry, Vol. 5, pp. 111-113 

Review: Principles of Anthropology by E. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Psychiatry, Vol. 5, pp. 
450-451. 

Review: Propaganda for Democracy through Public Opinion by Harold D. Lasswell, Saturday 
Review of Literature Vol. 25, No. 19, March 7. 

Review: When Peoples Meet by Alain Locke and Bernhard Stern, Books (New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review), February 8 

Review: Indians of South America by Paul Radin, Books (New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review), April 26. 

Review: Men Before Adam by Anne Terry White, Books (New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book 
Review), December 27 

1943 

“Franz Boas,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 8, p. 223 

“Franz Boas,” The Nation, Vol. 156, pp. 15-16. 

“Franz Boas,” Science, n.s. Vol. 97, pp. 60-62. 

“Franz Boas as an Ethnologist,” Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, No. 61, 
pp. 27-34 

“Human Nature Is Not a Trap,” Partisan Review, Vol. 10, pp. 159-164. 

“Racial Differences,” Encyclopedia of Child Guidance, pp. 348-351 

“Recognition of Cultural Diversities in the Postwar World,”’ Annals, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, Vol. 228, pp. 101-107 

“Two Patterns of Indian Acculturation,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 45, pp. 207-212 

“Transmitting our Democratic Heritage in the Schools,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 48, 
pp. 722-727. 

“On Supplementing the Regional Training Curriculum by the Use of Material on the Con 
temporary Peoples, Their Culture and Character,” (With G. Bateson, L. Bryson, L. K 
Frank, Margaret Mead, P. E. Mosely, and L. M. Rosenblatt), in Suggested Materials for 
Training Regional Specialists, Army Program, Prepared in collaboration with the Institute 
for Intercultural Studies, 15 West 77th Street, New York, N. \ 

The Races of Mankind, (With Gene Weltfish), Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York. 
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Humanidade, Brazil, 1945. 
Reprinted in Race: Science and Politics, Revised edition, 1945, Viking Press, New York. 
Reprinted in Literature for our Time, edited by L. S. Brown, Holt, New York, pp. 175-189. 
Reprinted in Primer for White Folks, edited by Bucklin Moon, Doubleday Doran, New York, 
pp. 403-421. 


Outli 
1944 ry 
Review: A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays by Bronislaw Malinowski, Books (New 
York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review), November 5. S 
conv 
1946 stud 
“Anthropology in Your Life,” Vassar Alumnae, Vol. 32, pp. 10-11. gene 
The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Patterns of Japanese Culture, 324 pp., Houghton, Mifflin te ws 
Company, Boston. wail. 
“The Future of Race Prejudice,” American Scholar, Vol. 15, No. 4, pp. 455-461. 
“Japanese Are So Simple,” Asia and the Americas, Vol. 46, pp. 500-505. of tt 
“Let’s Get Rid of Prejudice,” National Parent-Teacher, Vol. 40, pp. 7-9. | 
“Racism is Vulnerable,” English Journal, Vol. 35, pp. 299-303. who 
“The Study of Cultural Patterns in European Nations,” Section on Anthropology for May 27, and 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Science, Series II, Vol. 8, No. 8, pp. 274-279. coul 
Rumanian Culture and Behavior, Distributed by the Institute for Intercultural Studies, 15 West feel 
77th Street, New York. not 
Thai Culture and Behavior, Distributed by the Institute for Intercultural Studies, 15 West 77th ant 
Street, New York, N. Y. rest 
Review: Prehistoric Cave Paintings by Max Raphael, Books (New York Herald Tribune Weekly "ie 
Book Review), January 27. : 
Review: Hiroshima by John Harvey, The Nation, Vol. 163, pp. 656-658. pol 
Review: Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World Understanding by F. S. C. rh 
Northrop, New Republic, Vol. 115, pp. 299-300. tra 
anc 
1947 
“Franz Boas, Pre-eminent Professor of Menschenkunde,” published in German in Forum, Novem- itr 
ber, Karl Obermann, editor, Berlin. adk 


In Henry’s Backyard, The Races of Mankind, (With Gene Weltfish), 57 pp., H. Schuman, New lar 
York. 


Interview on Closer Home-School Relations, New York Times, Section VJ, p. 36, Col. 2, Sep- wh 
tember 2. (Mimeographed, available at Columbia University, Department of Anthropology.) na 
“The Puzzling Moral Code of the Japs,” Science Digest, Vol. 21, pp. 89-92. wi 
“Superior Races: The World’s Most Tragic Myth,” The United Nations World. or 
“The Viking Fund,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 49, pp. 527-530. pe 
Review: Richer by Asia by Edmond Taylor, Saturday Review of Literature, July 26, p. 13. a 
Review: Evolution and Ethics by Sir Arthur Keith, New York Times Book Review, p. 22, August 3. pl 
Review: The Road of Life and Death, A Ritual Drama of the American Indians by Paul Radin, th 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 49, pp. 282-283. it 
1948 
“Anthropology and the Humanities,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 50, Pt. 1, pp. 585-593. S 
Foreword: Zulu Woman by Rebecca Hourich Reyher, Columbia University Press, Columbia b 
University, New York, N. Y. a 
“The Kinsey Report,” Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. 30, pp. 34-35. t] 
“What Are We Educating For?,” National Association for Nursery Education Bulletin, Vol. 3, i 
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York, GENERAL AND THEORETICA! 

Outline of Anthropology. MELVILLE JAcoBs and BERNARD J. SreRN. (xiv, 332 pp., 


(N $1.25. College Outline Series, Barnes and Noble, Inc., New York, 1947.) 


Students of anthropology and their instructors will welcome this little volume as a 
convenient review outline for comprehensive examinations, or something to assig 
students who “discover” anthropology near the end of their college years and need some 
i general background as a basis for advanced or specialized courses. It has already proved 
—e its usefulness for the latter purpose at Colorado. The inclusion of anthropology in this 
well-known Outline Series is also welcome as an indication of the growing recognitio 
of the importance of anthropology in the college curriculum. 

The difficult decision of what to include and what to emphasize in reviewing the 
whole field of anthropology seems to me to have been fairly successfully met by Jacobs 
ay 27, and Stern. It would probably be impossible to find a half-dozen anthropologists who 
could agree completely about this, and I admit some reservations, but on the whole I 
West feel that they have done well. Allowing Prehistory only 23 pages, for example, may 
not appear wise to archeologists; to others, however, it may seem adequate. Physical 
anthropology was given 72 pages, with a third of these devoted to present-day problems 
resulting from misconceptions and myths about race. This follows the trend illustrated 
by Benedict and Weltfish in their famous pamphlet, Races of Mankind—that anthro 
pologists leave their ivory towers and take cognizance of immediate modern problems 


77th 


eekly 


S.C. The remaining two-thirds of the book reviews cultural anthropology. Most of the 
traditional material is covered and the sections on Primitive Economics, Knowledge, 
and Language appear remarkably well done. 

With this general approval of the Outline, I would like to include a few ideas of how 
_ it might be improved to suit my taste. A few maps would increase its usefulness without 


Ne adding unduly to its cost. Distribution maps of primitive economies, culture areas, 
svew 


languages, and tribes would be particularly helpful in an outline of this kind. Also, 
Sep- when the authors are describing certain practices or culture traits, they could have 
gy.) named more people possessing those traits. They do, of course, name many groups 
who illustrate particular elements of culture, but a I feel they too often resort to“many’ 
or “few,” as in the following statement from p. 156: “The ceremonial by which two 


persons are joined in a marital unit is accompanied by a supernatural sanction in only 
a few societies.” A minor point of disapproval concerns p. 99 where there occurs th¢ 
st J. phrase, “ . . . Mousterian laurel leaf flake...” “Laurel leaf” as a descriptive term fo 
the finely pressure-chipped Solutrean blades is so well established in general usage, that 
its use to describe a Mousterian flake will be confusing. 


My major criticism concerns the section on Human Evolution, where Jacobs and 


din, 


Stern appear to be impaled on the horns of the dilemma of geological dating and 
nbia biological development. Figure 4, page 24, entitled, ‘Principal types of the Quaternary 
arranged in developmental levels,’”’ follows the geological interpretation closely, and 
thus presents Swanscombe, Galley Hill, and Steinheim in the 2nd Interglacial before 
’ Neandertal, Wadjak, and Keilor in the 3rd Interglacial and 4th Ice Age. The text 
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starting on p. 23 and continuing on p. 24 follows the biological arrangement of these 
same fossils. If one combines the text and the chart, one gets the rather startling view 
of children developing into their own parents, for the text reads, “Therefore the Solo- 
Wadjak-Keilor designation may be retained as an intermediate level between Pithe- 
canthropus-Sinanthropus and Swanscombe-Galley Hill-Steinheim developmental levels 
on the one hand, and the later Neandertaloid level on the other.” No one has satis- 
factorily equated biological development with the geological dates given various fossil 
men. A wise practice would be to present a consistent picture of biological evolution, 
such as that given by Weidenreich, together with a chart indicating the geological 
strata in which fossils were found, and then admit that a truly convincing combination 
of the two is not yet possible. 

A further criticism of the Outline is the confident assignment to Paleolithic peoples 
of various aspects of nonmaterial culture. Usually, qualifying phrases are used to 
indicate that interpretations of features of existing primitive culture only possibly 
represent Paleolithic elements. Too frequently, however, there is the impression that 
the nonmaterial culture of the Pleistocene is well known, as in the statement on p 
274 that “a small number of languages of Aurignacian and Magdalenian eras spread 


over enormous regions.” Also, on p. 242 we read that “... all persons must have 
practiced all their people’s dance patterns ... throughout most of the Paleolithic 


period.” It is not judicious to state assumptions as fact, as on p. 230: “Sung music 
preceded instrumental music by hundreds of thousands of years,”’ which is followed in 
the same paragraph with the assertion that singing “was the music of the long Paleo- 
lithic.” 

Nonetheless, the Outline is of considerable value. Its 30-page Glossary will be 
appreciated for ready reference, since most of the text consists of definitions of anthro- 
pological terms and concepts, for which there is a good Index. The lists of books 
following each chapter will also prove useful in guiding the reader to the available 
literature dealing with the many subjects treated in the Outline. 

OmeER C. STEWAR1 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BouLDER, COLORADO 


A Reader in General Anthropology. CARLETON S. Coon (x, 624 pp., $5.00. Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 1948). 


Here is a book which the reviewer is happy to adopt as a co-text in a course on 
“Primitive Society.” Coon is to be congratulated for presenting a book with a unified 
theme, with a real outline, and with a system of categories. We find here an anthropolo- 
gist who has leaned upon the allied sciences pertaining to man and an understanding 
of man’s society. For example, his application of the findings of sociology adds materi- 
ally to the understanding of the social organization of nonliterate societies. 

The idea of social organization, of “society,”’ is presented in so clear and simple a 
fashion that every student should be able to learn this usually amorphous concept and 
be able to use it as a working tool. We should see an awakened interest in this field 
which appears to have become less popular for research during the past ten or fifteen 
years. 


Coon also presents what we can call “the grand scheme of social evolution” from 
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animals to civilization, in that he indicates and makes clear seven levels of social organi 
zation from simple to complex: (0) Subhuman Society; (1) Simple Family Bands; (2) 
The Band Contains Several Families; (3) The Rise of Specialists and Multiple Institu- 
tions; (4) The Number of Institutions per Individual Increases, and Hierarchies Begin; 
(5) Hierarchies and Compound Institutions; (6) One Complex Political Institution. 

Coon indicates that the size of the population is larger in each of the ascending 
levels of complexity, and that due to this increase in size the face to face (natural 
group) relationships become more tenuous, specializations (occupations) come about, 
and associations appear (natural groups of another kind). He further indicates that 
each of the aforementioned levels may be differentiated in terms of the amount of 
energy used, or rather released for man’s use. 

There appears to be inherent in this book a correlation between time and level of 
social organization, in that “early society” is equated with “simple society.’’ Greater 
emphasis could have been placed upon the cases of pioneer groups which, having left 
behind a complex social organization containing specializations and complex associa- 
tions (natural groups) in their travels or migrations, then lived within the framework 
of a social organization upon a lower level where the individuals were fewer in number 
and all, or almost all, participated in a similar manner without real specialization. 
This would be more in keeping with Coon’s general theme of establishing a correlation 
between the level of complexity of social organization and the components that go to 
make up that level, i.e., the number and quality of the specializations, natural groups, 
etc., and the number of people participating. 

The illustrative readings are choice, interesting, to the point, and carefully edited. 
They represent reports from a variety of observers including missionaries, travelers, 
and professional anthropologists. 

The book is extremely easy reading, yet nothing of any real importance has been 
sacrificed. The book remains scientific, in fact, is more scientific because ideas are not 
obscured. Additional bibliography as suggested readings would aid the instructor and 
student who might be interested in going deeper into the total field or into some specific 
aspects of the field. More detailed presentation of kinship and social organization, as 
well as the addition of a preface of a few pages giving an introduction to theories per 
taining to social organization might also be worth consideration for a second edition. 

Burt W. AGINSKY 
Tue City 
New York, N. Y. 


Man and His Works: The Science of Cultural Anthropology. MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITs. 
(xxxvii, 698 pp., 18 pls., $5.00 text, $6.75 trade. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
1948.) 

“The culture concept of the anthropologists and sociologists” currently writes 
Stuart Chase, “is coming to be regarded as the foundation stone of the social sciences.’” 
As recognition of the significance of the concept of culture for social science (and indeed, 
all science, since science is itself but an aspect of culture) anthropologists are scrutiniz 


' Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind... An Inquiry into the Science of Human 
Relations (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948) 
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ing with renewed vigor the foundation stone they have shaped, and a great change has 
been wrought in recent anthropological textbooks. 

At the close of the first quarter of the present century it appears almost as though 
American anthropologists had come to take their key concept for granted. It is true 
that Wissler was writing on Man and Culture, and Lowie in 1917 had written Culture 
and Ethnology, but if we look at the books which then served as general introductions 
to anthropology we are apt to search in vain for any explicit examination of the concept 
of culture. 

With Linton’s The Study of Man (1936) the revival of interest in culture as a basic 
anthropological tool was stimulated, and now the pendulum has swung the full measure 
of the arc. The shift over a twenty-five year period is perhaps best exemplified by a 
comparison of the 1948 revision of Kroeber’s Anthropology with the original edition of 
1923. Reflecting the current interests of anthropology, Kroeber now includes new chap 
ters on The Nature of Culture, Patterns, Culture Change and Cultural Psychology—all 
of which were absent in the original form of the book. 

When we approach Professor Herskovits’ Man and His Works we find the present 
concern with culture receiving its fullest expression. For in this general text all an- 
thropology is treated in terms of culture, with the subject matter of the entire book 
organized under the following headings: The Nature of Culture, The Materials of 
Culture, The Structure of Culture, The Aspects of Culture, Cultural Dynamics, Cul- 
tural Variation, and a Summary, which presents “‘A Theory of Culture.” 

So much has anthropology of the present become the science of culture rather than 
the science of man that over four hundred of the six hundred and fifty-five pages of this 
tightly-packed text are devoted to the theory and dynamics of culture. The aspects 
of culture, i.e., the specific behavioral patterns and forms of social structures, require 
less than a third of the book’s volume. It is perhaps in itself a manifestation of cultural 
lag or semantic persistence that Herskovits defines anthropology as the science of ma 
(Chapter I) rather than the science of culture when he is so thorough-going a culturolo- 
gist as to subsume even the discussions of the evolution of mankind, race, and physical 
environment under the heading ““The Materials of Culture.” 

In scope, Man and His Works is very likely the most inclusive and fully developed 
anthropology text yet published in America. As one would expect in view of its author- 
ship, it is conceived and executed with masterly competence. It is replete with pertinent 
factual data, carefully documented from a wide background of reading and personal 
field experience. In each chapter the main theories and formulations of the problem as 
they have been set by other anthropologists are stated and critically appraised for 
what Herskovits finds in them of useful significance. His approach is carefully balanced 
and devoid of polemics. Thus theory and fact are interwoven throughout the book, 
and it is not just in the chapters on “The Ethnographer’s Laboratory” and “Anthro- 
pology in a World Society” that the reader is taught to understand how the mind of the 
anthropologist works. It is a nice job. 

Herskovits is not the kind of anthropologist who can readily be tagged with a label. 
Although the stamp of Boas is frequently to be seen in Herskovits’ treatment of his 
materials, his approach to anthropology in this book is genuinely eclectic. He is his- 
torically oriented but always concerned with functions; he holds that culture exists 
only in the activities of individuals but can be legitimately reified for purposes of 
study (at the same time holding that the reified concept must not be confused as a 
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Ding an sich); he holds that cultures acquire new traits and aspects by independent 
invention and diffusion plus reinterpretation of acquired traits. Although his name is 
linked with acculturation, he argues persuasively that anthropologists need to give 
more attention to cultural conservatism—resistance to change; he draws back from 
evolutionism as a useful tool when applied to particular aspects of culture but believes 
that there are some laws of development of culture and that there are many laws govern- 
ing the operation of cultural phenomena; that these laws can be discovered by an 
thropological research; and that prediction based thereon is feasible. He effectively 
espouses and uses the culture-area concept but is sympathetically skeptical of attempts 
to classify whole cultures. He frankly accepts “race,” abjuring the temptation to 
conjure away an evil social problem by word-magic, and he succeeds in making clear, 
in a way that Boas never managed, the interrelationships between family variability 
and variability of a population. He holds that anthropology should be applied to 
current problems (and makes some cogent observations on the inherent difficulty of 
obtaining understandings between administrators and anthropologists) but he does 
not believe that anthropologists acquire a superior form of intuition that justifies snap 
judgments before the facts are in. Above all! he holds that the search for truth is the 
paramount obligation of the anthropologist and that our basic obligations to society 
will be paid more in terms of our fundamental contributions to the understanding of 
the nature and processes of culture (and man) rather than in the alleviation of specific 
difficulties. 

The “Personality and Culture” rage of the present leaves Professor Herskovits 
quite unmoved—if one is to judge from the attention he gives it in this book. A chapter 
on “Culture and the Individual” discusses recent contributions but with a marked 
disinterestedness. Although he introduces a term (enculturation) which will probably 
find acceptance for the processes of transmitting culture to the individual, he keeps 
his interest much more closely centered on culture than on problems of individual 
reactions and behavior. 

On the whole, Herskovits takes a reserved and middle position with respect to most 
of the issues with which the anthropologist of today is concerned. 

Only on the subject of cultural relativism does he seem to go overboard. For 
Professor Herskovits “cultural relativism is a philosophy which, in recognizing the 
values set up by every society to guide its own life, lays stress on the dignity inherent 
in every body of custom, and on the need for tolerance of conventions though they may 
differ from one’s own” (p. 76 [italics ours]). He thus carries relativism beyond mere 
objective recognition of differences in cultural standards to an imputed dignity in all 
bodies of culture. He thereupon admonishes his readers to tolerance based upon the 
recognition of “the validity of every set of norms for the people whose lives are guided 
by them, and the values these represent” (ibid). And in the final conclusions of his 
book the greatest contribution of anthropology is envisaged in these terms, “If a 
world society is to emerge from the conflict of ethnocentrisms we call nationalism, it 
can only be on a basis of live and let live, a willingness to recognize the values that 
are to be found in the most diverse ways of life’’ (p. 653). 

That a larger measure of tolerance is needed in this conflict-torn world needs no 
arguing. But one of the few weaknesses in Herskovits’ pluralistic approach to the 
analysis of cultures is his failure to give due consideration to the need for selectivity 
and integration in the formation of cultures. The facts of selectivity and integration are 
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noted and discussed, but the basic fact that it is a social need for any society to select 
but a few, and reject many, out of all the possible lines of behavior is neglected. 

World society means a world culture with a certain measure of integration, and all 
present cultural systems are most certainly not compatible with each other. Some 
norms will have to give along the way. Not all can be tolerated. 

Indeed, in his plea for absolute tolerance based upon cultural relativism, Professor 
Herskovits is in the paradoxical position of asking us not to tolerate cultural norms of 
intolerance. We must be intolerant to intolerance. So we could not tolerate Nazism. 
Does Herskovits really believe that anthropology points to absolute cultural relativism? 
I think not. 

In conclusion it should be reiterated that here is a book that is sound and rich in 
materials and thought, well seasoned in its conception, and skillfully executed. As 
a textbook it may prove to be too difficult for beginning students in the lower class 
levels, but for advanced students, certainly for those majoring in anthropology, it will 
prove indispensable. 

E. ApAMSON HOEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SaLt Lake City, 


Most of the World. The Peoples of Africa, Latin America, and the East Today. Edited by 
RaAtpH Linton. (917 pp., 19 maps, bibliographies and index. $5.50. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1949.) 


Most of the World is complementary to Linton’s earlier work, The Science of Man 
in the World Crisis. Both employ the data and techniques of anthropology to make 
more intelligible to the educated general reader the relationship between the wide 
variety of world cultures and contemporary social, economic, and political upheavals. 
Both bring anthropology out of its traditional academic niche, not to be used for 
immediate action programs, but rather, as stated in the editor’s preface to the newer 
book, “to give an accurate picture of the conditions which exist in most of the world 
today in the hope that this may assist in the formation of public opinion and may 
provide a basis of sound knowledge for future planning” (p. 10). 

Whereas the earlier book is topical in nature, Most of the World follows the recent 
trend toward the “area approach.” Ten articles, each a small monograph, treat of the 
basic culture types found in Latin America, Africa, India, China, and Southeast Asia, 
and Indonesia: John Gillin, ““Mestizo America’; Charles Wagley, “Brazil”; H. J. 
Simons, “‘Race Relations and Policies in Southern and Eastern Africa’; William R. 
Bascom, “West and Central Africa’; Carleton S. Coon, “North Africa’; F. L. W. 
Richardson, Jr., with James Batal, ‘““The Near East’’; Daniel and Alice Thorner, 
“India and Pakistan”; Raymond Kennedy, “Southeast Asia and Indonesia’’; Francis 
L. K. Hsu, “China”; Douglas G. Haring, “Japan and the Japanese.” In addition, 
Howard A. Meyerhoff writes on world resources, and Stephen W. Reed deals with 
world population trends. 

A critical commentary on each contribution is beyond the scope of this review. All 
are well written, and probably even the best-read anthropologist will pick up new 
ideas and facts. Still, to most members of the profession, as contrasted to the general 
reader, a large part of the interest of the book lies in the different approaches to a 
common object. As expressed by Coon, this is “to evaluate the acculturation of the 
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various non-European peoples of the World to the civilization of their European mas 
ters and mentors” (p. 440). He does this for North Africa by devoting most of his 
allotted space to accounts—in beautiful prose—of basic Arab and Berber culture, and 
then outlining the shortcom.ags of the colonial system in this region. Many Frenchmen 
will not enjoy his conclusions. Hsu’s account of Chinese culture is in a similar vein; in 
many respects it affords the most penetrating of all insights into the cultures described. 
As a sample of the work of the fast-growing crop of scholars of non-Western cultures, 
trained in the concepts and methods of culture analysis, it gives Occidental anthro- 
pologists a hint of the rich understanding of other nonprimitive cultures which will be 
brought to them in the future. Haring’s study resembles these two in that it is primarily 
concerned with culture patterns and basic personality structure. 

At the other end of the spectrum is Simon’s account of Southern and Eastern Africa, 
which illustrates British interest of the past 20 years in applied anthropology, of the 
colonial administration variety. The racial and cultural background is more or less 
taken for granted; in its place one finds sections on migrant workers, the labor market, 
aids to welfare, and health and housing. Nearly every page bristles with pounds, shil 
lings, and pence. Bascom’s discussion of West Africa is similar. Perhaps because more 
is taken for granted by these authors, the average reader will find the going somewhat 
harder than in the case of the first three essays. 

The other articles reflect the interests of the authors: Gillin describes Creole Culture, 
Wagley stresses the fundamental error of Jumping Brazil with Spanish America, the 
Thorners and Kennedy are particularly thorough on political history, and Richardson 
ind Batal emphasize the “‘world importance” of the Near East. 


Linton points out that “one world is a functional reality,” in spite of the fact that 
the changes in life in the last hundred and fifty years have enormously broadened the 
gap between the technologically most retarded and advanced peoples. The colonial 
system is on its way out, and “the next fifty years will certainly witness a whole series 
of attempts to synthesize modern science and technology with the Chinese, Indonesian, 
Indian, and Islamic civilizations” (p. 9). The stresses between these societies and our 
own, when they will meet on more equal terms, present problems which must be solved. 
Contrary to an oft-expressed belief, simply knowing other peoples is not enough. “The 
frequently repeated statement that if you really know the members of another society 
you will like them is wishful thinking at its worst. There are many societies whose 
attitudes and values are so antithetical that the better their members know each other, 
the less they will like each other” (p. 9). Our problem, nevertheless, is one of recon 
stituting one world on the basis of collaboration rather than domination. If we fail, 
concludes Linton, at least we will have the dubious consolation of knowing that others 
will try until collaboration is achieved. 
GEORGE M. Foster 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Decorative Designs of the Ojibwa of Northern Minnesota. SistER BERNARD COLEMAN. 
(125 pp., $1.75. Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1947). 
It is seldom that a reviewer has the pleasure of treating a book dealing with a 
subject so close to his own field of interest and so admirably approached that his 
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review is not strongly tinged with criticism. These comments apply to Sister Bernard 
Coleman's study of Ojibwa designs. She has thought out and arranged her material 
in a manner that makes interesting reading for students of cross-sections of Indian life 
of recent times, and had systematized it with sufficient detail and thoughtful arrange- 
ment to make the book a standard of reference in the realm of Algonkian literature. 

Ojibwa designs are discussed and excellently illustrated as they appear in the varied 
functional departments in the life of the people. The following subjects are treated: 
design content (geometric, curvilinear, realistic); designs and material culture; designs 
and social culture (totemic associations, social dance and chieftains’ gear, sex distinc- 
tions, property designs, face and body designs) ; designs and religious culture (symbolic 
decorations, ceremonial designs). Each chapter has a brief summary of its content for 
the convenience of students—an admirable idea. Two important chapters conclude the 
study with a cap-stone history of Ojibwa designs, and a discussion of the functions of 
decorative designs. There is a rather short one-page bibliography of twenty-three 
references. 

The analysis and historical aspects of Ojibwa decorative designs in the first three 
chapters are presented objectively, with the discreet advantage of leaving the art 
historian to draw his own conclusions regarding their origin from associations with 
Europeans or from the native (and aboriginal) ideas of esthetics. The touch of a 
sophisticated sponsor is evident in the handling of difficult problems of derivations 
which have from some angles been too much overstressed in other treatises on Indian 
design history in the East. Chapters V and VI contain the contributional matter 
of Dr. Coleman’s thesis. She summarizes her views as follows: 

“From 1870 to 1920 modern white art had a great influence in the creation of new 
designs as well as in the elaboration of previously existing motifs” (p. 116). Floral 
designs predominate in the art register. “As to the antiquity of designs, all three types, 
geometric, floral and zooic are found as far back as our evidence carries us.”’ In late 
years floral designs were used more frequently. And the double-curve motif is present. 

The functions of designs, which played an important part in Ojibwa life, were 
motivated by prestige, barter and recreative and esthetic pleasure. Freedom has been 
allowed in choosing designs, so creative ability was not hampered. Designs, finally, “in a 
measure promoted solidarity among a people who for the rest had little political unity” 
(p. 126). These points are all well taken. 

The authoress mentions having material on hand which has been necessarily 
omitted from the volume, and some of us wish that she had been more insistent in using 
it all. For instance, a more explicit description of some of the objects (pouches, bags, 
costume arrangements) in Plates 2 and 3 might have permitted further discussion of 
the distributions of some craft techniques in the northern cultural zone. The mere 
history of the lily design (species unidentified) (Fig. 6; 3rd and 4th figures on 2nd 
line, p. 11) as one of the common figures of Minnesota Ojibwa art suggests historical 
implications with the design prominence of the cow lily or yellow water lily (Nymphaea 
advena) so characteristic of design content among the Algonquian proper of Quebec. 
Dr. Coleman seemingly missed this point. So as one reads and studies the stimulating 
monograph, one feels a desire to have more data. 


Dr. Coleman’s monograph is an important contribution to the growing mass of 
literature on one of North America’s outstanding ethnic groups. She is to be con- 
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gratulated on the book’s success. The reviewer has been spending several years in 
preparing a similar design study on another Algonkian division in the Laborador 
peninsula, a study which he and his collaborator, Ernest Dodge, hope will not fall too 
short of the standard set in Dr. Coleman’s Ojibwa report. 
FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Die Bhil in Zentralindien. WILHELM Koppers. (xx, 353 pp., 5 maps, 20 illustrations, 

16 plates. Ferdinand Berger, Horn-Wien, 1948). 

Die Bhil in Zentralindien is a somewhat misleading title, since this volume, properly 
speaking, is a handbook of Bhil culture, rather than a study of the Bhils. The exposition 
of the material, and, one concludes, the field research on which it is based, were de 
signed to assemble data for the study of Indian Kulturgeschichte. In particular, Koppers 
was guided by the conviction that several groups surviving in Central India—among 
them the Chenchus and Reddis described by von Fiirer Haimendorf—are pre-Dravidian 
and pre-Austroasiatic (by which he refers to the Munda-speaking peoples); and that 
these groups are heterogeneous and representatives of different periods in Indian cul- 
ture history. The author reckons with the possibility, as he cautiously puts it, that the 
Bhils originally formed part of this very early population. Linguistic evidence in sup- 
port of this theory is completely lacking: the Gujarati dialect spoken by the Bhils 
today exhibits some peculiarities which may ultimately derive from a Munda or Dravid- 
ian language, but the question of their original linguistic affiliation cannot now be 
answered. A consideration of the evidence drawn from physical anthropology permits 
of no conclusions regarding the antiquity of the Bhils. There remain only the materials 
of culture with which, by the method of comparative ethnology, to prove or disprove 
the theory. 

The emphasis, therefore, is on culture traits as such, and the treatment is piecemeal. 
In the section dealing with Wirtschaft und Ergologie artifacts are described in detail, 
while other aspects of culture commonly considered economic receive scant attention. 
Under Soziologie are discussed from a formal point of view the clan, marriage regula- 
tions, menstruation customs, initiation, mother right, the village, the headman, and a 
few other items. Caste, to mention one social institution which confronts the student 
of any Indian culture, is handled in summary fashion. Ceremonial life, religious and 
magical beliefs and practices are carefully outlined; here too the methods and aims of 
comparative ethnology have been foremost in mind. 

In this volume the author offers no conclusions regarding his central problem, the 
position of the Bhils in Indian culture history. His task is complicated by the fact that 
all, or nearly all, of India’s earliest inhabitants have been subjected, to a greater or less 
degree, to influences of Hindu civilization. Much work remains to be done before it will 
be possibie, if ever, to do more than hazard a guess concerning the ultimate origin of a 
given institution, or to base any valid conclusion on the fact of its absence in a particu 


lar culture. The problem is a legitimate one, but to observe and order the facts chiefly 

as they bear on that problem is to produce a volume of limited usefulness except to 

those, like the author, primarily interested in the reconstruction of culture history. 
DorotHy M. SPENCER 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 
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Indian Art. H. G. RAWLINSON, K. DE B. Coprincron, J. V. S. WILKINSON, and JoHN 
IRWIN. Edited by Str RicHarD WinsTeEDT. (200 pp., 16 plates, $3.75. Philosophical 
Library Inc., New York. 1948.) 


There are four chapters in this small volume, one each on the Indian historical 
background, on sculpture, painting, and the “minor arts.”’ Each chapter has been 
written by a scholar who has had considerable experience with the subject matter of 
his essay. The first chapter, by H. G. Rawlinson, presents an outline of all of Indian 
history within forty-five pages. For one unfamiliar with the terminology and the 
principal divisions of the field, it is a good preface to further reading. The other chapters 
also offer quick, compact surveys of fields in which there are very few simple and 
comprehensive introductory statements. 

Some of the clichés of Indian historical writing appear in various places. Thus 
Rawlinson, in discussing the reasons why small numbers of Muslim invaders could 
conquer the vast mass of Hindus, says (p. 31) “ . . . general morale was undermined by 
Buddhist and Jain pacifist doctrines, by a vegetarian diet, enervating climatic condi- 
tions, and malaria.”’ While any or all of these may have been contributory factors to 
the event, it is worth noting that aggressive and bloody campaigns have been fought 
in South Asia through many centuries by peoples professing these same pacifist 
Buddhist doctrines. And many of the most warlike groups in India have long had a 
vegetarian diet; even among those Indian communities which are not vegetarian by 
reason of dogma, only a tiny and nutritionally insignificant proportion of the typical 
diet :; meat. Moreover, vigorous military campaigns have been fought by men from all 
the climatic zones of the subcontinent, including those popularly considered to be the 
most enervating There is, as yet, not much evidence concerning the effects of malaria 
in earlier centuries (although the malaria-carrying mosquito presumably did not dis- 
criminate between Muslims and Hindus), but there is some indication of a relatively 
recent spread of malaria in certain areas and an intensification of its virulence. 

This and similarly loose statements in the essays under review are only a reflection 
of a widespread condition of Indic historiography wherein sweeping statements are 
made without very close examination of the culture-historical evidence for them. 

Certain interesting lights on Indic culture generally are given. The low-caste origins 
of many of the court painters in Akbar’s time (p. 128) is one indication that the artist 
in India has frequently been from the lower reaches of the caste hierarchy. Some basic 
cultural similarities through the land are indicated by Codrington’s statement (p. 153) 
that “The plough and the harrow and the seed-drill used in southern Madras are the 
same as those used in the Punjab; the potter’s wheel, the spinning wheel and the 
weaver’s loom are the same, and so is the women’s jewellery.” 

The illustrations are excellent, though one would like to have more than sixteen 
plates. Comparable essays on the dance, drama, and music would be most welcome. In 
all, this is a useful elementary book on the history of graphic and plastic arts in India. 

Davip G. MANDELBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Cowrie Shell Miao of Kweichow. Marcaret M. MicxeEv. (x, 84 pp., 8 pls., 12 figs., 
$2.50. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 32, No. 1, Cambridge, 1947.) 
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This descriptive account of a Miao village in central Kweichow province is a valu- 
able addition to ethnological literature on one of the extensive non-Chinese groups in- 
habiting southwestern China. Miss Mickey, a natural field ethnographer, participated 
in the life and work of “‘her family” and of the village for the better part of a year in 
1941-42, and has given a systematic and lively account of all she observed. As a woman, 
accepted into a community where the women apparently engage in a wider range of 
activities than men, she had opportunities of participation and observation that might 
have been closed to a foreign male. 

The village was almost exclusively agricultural, with no shops and little evidence 
of specialization in crafts among the 187 inhabitants. The community was entirely 
Miao except for a single Chinese family, and most of the 34 families had the same sur- 
name and considered themselves closely related. Miss Mickey provides a complete 
census of the village by age, sex, families, and kinship. She describes the physical vil- 
lage, the economic life of the people revolving about planting and harvesting, their 
social institutions and religious practices, the life cycle and rites of passage for in- 
dividuals, and the calendar of festivals. There are some 44 photographs (unfortunately 
many are rather indistinct), and a dozen text figures. Much of the information is very 
detailed, as for example the six page record of a shamanistic ceremony articulating 
motions of hands, of feet, and vocalization; the descriptions of various stages in mar- 
riages, funerals and bullfights; and the accounts of technical processes such as cooking, 
making cloth, and preparing costumes. For comparative purposes the monograph 
should be exceptionally useful. 

It is less valuable in another respect, however. There is little analysis or interpreta 
tion. There is no attempt to develop the personality structure of the Miao, or to ex 
plain the function of social institutions or their meaning to the community. The 
significance of ritual bullfights, for example, is not explored at all. There is no attempt 

at least systematicall!y—to sort out elements of indigenous Miao culture from those 
absorbed from the Chinese. One finds no hypotheses and no theories. The monograph 
adds considerable surface information about the Miao but contributes much less than 
one now expects of social anthropologists to our understanding of them. With a broader 
theoretical approach Miss Mickey could, on the basis of a second field study, add 
greatly to the depth and value of her initial and commendable venture in ethnography. 

C. MARTIN WILBUR 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Excavations at Kaminaljuyu, Guatemala. ALFRED V. Kipper, JESSE D. JENNINGs, and 
Epwin M. SHoox. With Technological Notes by ANNA O. SHEPARD. (ix, 284 pp., 
207 figs., maps, tables, $8.00 cloth, $7.00 paper. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Publication 561, Washington, 1946.) 


The Kaminaljuyu excavations reported in this outstandingly fine monogr=ph are of 
more than ordinary significance to Middle American archeology, affording as they have 
the first clear-cut evidence of the contemporaneity of the Tzakol Phase of the Lowland 
Maya (the first half of the Classic or Old Empire Period) and Teotihuacan III of the 
Valley of Mexico. This linking together of the chronological sequences in the two major 
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areas of Middle America at an early time level has settled some basic and long-standing 
problems. With the recent stratigraphic work at Teotihuac4n and the revealing dis- 
covery of Tula and its close ties with Mexican Chichen Itza, the Kaminaljuyu work 
has been of the greatest importance in the general clarification and reorientation of our 
thinking in the last few years on the basic outline of Middle American History. We 
have been able to visualize the developmental sequences in a more logical fashion, and 
the Mayan and Mexican cultures have been drawn more closely together until it is 
possible to see them more than ever as a single entity in relation to the rest of the New 
World. This entity is coming to be known as Mesoamerica, and this is the first major 
publication in which the concept is defined and used in the sense of a culture area exist- 
ing through time. 

Kaminaljuyu is a very large site on the outskirts of Guatemala City and in the 
archeologically relatively unknown area of the Guatemala Highlands. The present 
report deals with the excavation of two small mounds, A and B, which contained 
respectively eight and five superimposed pyramid-like structures. Underneath the 
stairways of most of these were large rectangular tombs, ten in all, with large quan- 
tities of elaborate pottery vessels, pyrite mirrors, jade ornaments, shell and stone 
carvings, and many other kinds of objects accompanying the burials. All of the build- 
ings and the tombs are adequately shown to belong to one relatively brief period in the 
history of the site within what is named the Esperanza Phase. It is primarily on the 
basis of the pottery vessels from the tombs that the far-flung outside relationships men- 
tioned above and the approximate dating of the phase are postulated. In form and 
design, certain of the vessels are unquestionably linked with the Tzakol Period pottery 
of Uaxactun and others show strong influences and actual trade from the Classic 
Teotihuac4n culture of central Mexico. Furthermore, the abundant material from the 
tombs amplifies many times our knowledge of the situation in Highland Guatemala 
during this period. 

This study is not, of course, a complete study of the site of Kaminaljuyu. It concerns 
only two of the more than two hundred mounds on the site and these represent only a 
limited time period. Furthermore, as the authors carefully note, the work was confined 
to ceremonial buildings and tombs and not to all aspects of the life of the occupants of 
the site. 

The arrangement of materials in this monograph follows what we might call the 
standard form. It begins with an introductory chapter containing a brief general review 
of the present status of Mesoamerican archeology as a whole, which, by the way, is the 
best and most up-to-date statement of the kind available at the present time, and a 
general account of the Kaminaljuyu site and excavations. Following this are chapters 
on the excavations, architecture, the tombs, the artifacts, pottery, exterior relation- 
ships, and a final chapter of general discussion. The last is a detailed review of the 
archeology of the Guatemala Highlands and of the problems both clarified and sug 
gested by the Kaminaljuyu work. 

The descriptive sections on the pottery and artifacts as well as on the architecture 
are to me pretty much of a model of what they should be. A wealth of detail is given 
both in the text and in an abundance of figures and plates, including four plates in full 
color for the stuccoed and other highly colored objects. The descriptive sections are 
not, however, a stark listing of detail as is found in so many archeological reports. Any 
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elements or kinds of artifacts that can be explained in terms of use or have any im 
plications in regard to distribution or chronology are the subjects of short essays. Some 
of the more important of these will be mentioned to direct those with special interests 
to them. 

Of especial value is the section on jade, treating its varieties and their origin, the 
distribution and chronology of jade-carving styles, and the lapidary techniques used in 
Mesoamerica. These are subjects which, curiously enough, considering the importance 
of jade in this area, have not previously been examined to any extent. The most com- 
mon jade objects in the Kaminaljuyu tombs were ear plugs, and enough of these were 
found in position to show that the complete ornaments were composite objects made 
up of several pieces. Other partially finished examples are especially revealing as con 
cerns the technical processes of sawing, drilling, polishing, and otherwise adapting the 
raw material to the finished object. This is a highly important contribution to this 
special subject. 

Treatment similar to that of the jade is given to the pyrite incrusted placques usu 
ally called mirrors—but which the authors are not willing to identify with certainty as 
such. These were found in relative abundance in the tombs and there are a number with 
overlaid decoration not found elsewhere. A complete catalog of the total distribution of 
these placques, from Arizona to Panama, and dating from Teotihuacan times to the 
Conquest, is given. 

Other examples of the thorough treatment given to specific kinds of objects from 
the Kiminaljuyu tombs are the sections on obsidian, on ring stand bowls, and on 
whistling jars, in each of which the examination of the possible historical significance or 
use and meaning of the subject is carried as far as possible. This kind of treatment is 
common, of course, to most archeological reports, but it has seldom been so well done. 
To my mind, the authors of this monograph have achieved the proper balance between 
the amount of detail they have thought necessary to present, and the amount of syn- 
thesis they have attempted. 

In a book of this kind, which can and will be widely used as a consultive volume on 
many aspects of Mesoamerican archeology, I find the lack of an index inconvenient, 
although the full table of contents and the numerous cross references make such an 
addition a luxury instead of a necessity. That is about the extent, however, of the 
fault I can find. The obvious excellence of the excavation techniques and the pains 
taking care used in the preparation of the report, but, above all, the sound and thorough 
treatment of all aspects of the subject make it the outstandingly fine report that it is. 

Gorpon F. EKHOLM 

AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 

New York, N. Y. 


Excavations at Zacualpa, Guatemala. Ropert Wavucnore. With three Appendices, 
by Ropert WaucnopE, E. B. Rickerson, and A. V. Kipper (168 pp., 24 plates, 79 
text figures, 1 map. Middle American Research Institute, Publication No. 14, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1948.) 

The unwary reader who expects, from the title of this work, to open and skim a 
volume devoted to a descriptive report of an archeological operation, will find much 

tougher going. Actually, behind this conventionally pedestrian title written in 1942, 
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Wauchope has attempted a significant and unusual report. He has consistently sub- 
merged his archeologically derived raw data in favor of something vastly more worth- 
while—i.e., the cultural interpretation of the development and decline of the Zacual- 
pans. This story of cultural vicissitude he has portrayed with sympathetic vigor up to, 
and sometimes beyond, the safe limits of his diverse data. The sources of his data are: 
1) A small excavation in 1935-36 of selected areas of the Zacualpa site. 2) A correlation 
of the archeological evidence with the Popol Vuh, The Annals of the Cak-Chiquels, and 
the Rabinal-Achi—all documents of native origin. 3) Supplemental examination of 
“letters, court records, travel accounts, and history written in the sixteenth to eight- 
eenth centuries.” 

I feel strongly that what Wauchope has done is important. It is not, of course, by 
some decades the first attempt to wed scattered documentary and ethnological and 
archeological sources in developing a coherent historical narrative with an anchor in 
chronicled fact. The significance of this report lies in Wauchope’s professed objectives, 
in his progress toward this distant goal, and finally in his reiterated hope that his con- 
clusions will be of practical use to “modern governments, churches, and industries 
concerned with colonial policy” as well as to “students of acculturation problems 
everywhere.” Each compact paragraph reflects the dogged thoroughness and critica 
discrimination which we recognize as the hallmark of Wauchope’s work. 

In organization, Wauchope has used the first and shorter section of his report for a 
statement of problems, an explanation of general findings, and brief conclusions, leaving 
the supporting data to make the larger, but secondary part of the book. Three-fourths 
of the book consists of appendices. For better or for worse, the data are ordered and 
interpreted (and occasionally rendered ambiguous) almost entirely through concepts 
and definitions found in Chapple and Coon, Principles of Anthropology. 

Among his incidental contributions, Wauchope provides new material bearing on 
the question of correlation of the Maya and Gregorian calendars, a condensed account 
of the history of the Quiches, and a classification of many Highland sites into the 
phases (or periods) discovered and named at Zacualpa. His report is, in short, a well- 
balanced interpretation of a culture and its development, based primarily on arche- 
ological data. 

This is no place to discuss detailed finds, but on the purely factual level we should 
review the four major cultural periods recognized by Wauchope at Zacualpa. Balan 
Phase (8.14.0.0.0. to 9.10.0.0.0.) correlated, on the basis of pottery, with Late Chicanel 
and Early Tzakol, San Jose I and early II, Holmul I and II-IV, Esperanza, Monte 
Alban I and II, Teotihuac4n II and III, etc. Pokom (9.10.0.0.0. to 10.8.0.0.0.) pottery 
indicates contemporaneity with Tzakol, San Jose II, Benque Viejo III and IV, Holmu! 
V,—i.e. Classic or great Maya. Tohil (10.8.0.0.0. to 10.19.0.0.0. [or 11.1.0.0.0.]) pottery, 
especially plumbate ware, shows strong connections with scores of Highland sites. 
Yaqui—a short phase during which Zacualpa was dominated by Mexican Indians 
either soldiers or traders. These latter may have been either the Quiche in the 1400’s 
or the Mexican soldiers under Alvarado in 1530; while leaving this point open, Wau- 
chope leans toward an identification of Tohil phase with the Quiche entry into the site. 

These loosely set up periods are reasonable enough on the face of things, but it 
becomes apparent that identification of the periods, and the correlations with other 
named periods in other areas, is often based on alarmingly scanty data. For example, 
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the Yaqui phase is equated with many other sites on the basis of cremation “on which 
we base most of our comparative research (p. 32).”’ But the author himself makes the 
best evaluation of the Zacualpa work when he says, “A trial excavation such as this 
two months’ sampling in an archeologically little known area cannot be expected to 
yield information that will do more than pose important problems. I feel that the 
short field investigations at Zacualpa have done just that. They determined strati- 
graphically the sequence of prehistoric phases in this part of the highland, and proved 
that certain chronological criteria in ceramics, heretofore established for such widely 
separated areas as the Peten and the Valley of Mexico, are applicable here also. With 
this start, we were then able to add local criteria and thus establish a better yardstick 
by which to measure the age of many other sites in this region” (p. 46). 

Although Wauchope hopes to reach a general anthropological audience, he fails in 
several sections to meet the general reader’s need, because the facts and inferences are 
generally phrased in a terse outline style which makes many of his delicately reasoned 
points obscure except to the advanced specialists in Meso America. This is partic- 
ularly true of his cryptic remarks regarding the correlation of the Christian and Maya 
calendars; this argument is of great importance since he therein shows good reason 
for shortening the time required for Maya development by defending an 11.3.0.0.0. 
correlation. His defense is made almost entirely by way of the correlation of the Quiche 
succession of rulers with archeological facts, and as such cannot be of use to ‘students 
everywhere.” This one section was perhaps of greatest interest to me personally, be 
cause it gives one more twist to the screw which will squeeze the total time span of the 
high cultures of Meso America into the shortest reasonable period; this 11.3.0.0.0. 
correlation, in brief, appears to absorb, with least discrepancy, the conflicting data of 
archeology, epigraphy, and ethnology against which all such correlations must be 
measured. There are scores of other worthwhile ideas in the text. In one section, 
Wauchope reverts to the correlation problem with a particularly engaging thought, 
which is not new but is here given new life. This is his double-jointed correlation of the 
Popol Vuh and the Peten cultures. It goes like this: 1) Zacualpa archeological data, 
particularly the Tohil phase, can probably be tied to the Popul Vuh; 2) Zacualpa 
archeological evidence, particularly in the Pokom phase, can be tied to the Peten 
area; 3) It follows then that the Peten cultures can eventually be evaluated in the 
light of the events chronicled in the Popol Vuh (p. 46). 

As an explanatory summary, we find that for eight centuries at least, the Zacualpans 
were (1) chiefly concerned with starch agriculture, (2) that public work was seasonal, 
alternating with agriculture, (3) that seasonal work, plus warfare, kept the population 
in a rhythmic state of crisis, (4) that stability was provided by the same set of tech- 
nological, political and religious leaders. “This tangency of activities and leadership 
implies or explains (1) hierarchies of state and religious institutions among a people 
on a relatively simple technological level; (2) complexity of ritual, particularly rites of 
intensification; (3) highly developed public works in contrast to the relatively simple 
materials of technology; (4) a complex warfare not typical of people of such simple 
technological attainments; (5) considerable specialization and division of labor, again 
not typical of such groups; (6) a modification of technology with the final change of 
pattern in political institution (the Spanish-Tlaxcalan conquest), although technology 
had remained largely unchanged from that of previous native conquests (p. 45).” 
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In his concluding section, Wauchope has twice (p. 45 and 46) set out what might be 
called a “blue print for exploitation” of the present Indian population of the Highland 
Departments. The suggestions are based on his knowledge of the Highland area, and of 
the history of the Zacualpa site as well as upon a sympathetic respect which he so 
obviously feels for the modern inhabitants of Quiche Department. Advice to ad- 
ministrators was offered, I think, in the hope that the life of these Indians might be 
made a little easier. But whatever the motive, Wauchope has, by offering gratuitous 
advice to the administrative and industrial authorities, opened once more the delicate 
subject of professional ethics in the problems of applied anthropology. Tax has given 
this problem a conscientious scrutiny (“Anthropology and Administration,” America 
Indigena, vol. V, No. I, 1945). I wish to echo him by again asking whether the social 
scientist as such, is expected to proffer assistance to the government? If so, how and 
under what conditions, and in what role should advice be offered? Is it in a monograph 
with its scientific abstractions or should it be by special report? 

There are many items of merit in the book which I have not mentioned, and others, 
though mentioned, deserve fuller review. Wauchope’s study is excellent; it is sometimes 
stretched quite thin, but it sets the standards of archeological writing a little higher. 
In a forthcoming volume, which will continue the study of Zacualpa, we can expect an 
extension and refinement of the interpretive style developed in this first volume. 

Jesse D. JENNINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt Lake Crry, UTAH 


Primitive Pottery: An Introduction to South African Ceramics, Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic. J. F. SCHOFIELD. (220 pp., 17s 6d cloth, 15s paper. South African Archae- 
ological Society, Handbook Series, No. 3, Capetown, 1948.) 


This handbook contains a survey of pottery made by prehistoric, protohistoric, and 
recent peoples in South Africa. It will be particularly useful to students intimately 
concerned with the details of South African prehistory and ethnology. For those in- 
terested in the broader picture of ceramic traits as tangible evidence of cultural re- 
lationships, this book can perhaps serve as a compendium and guide to data that await 
synthesis. 

Schofield classifies the pottery as Late Stone Age, Bushman, Hottentot, Iron Age, 
and Recent, using the names just mentioned as cultural terms with no racial signifi- 
cance. The sherds found at the Late Stone Age sites are mostly attributable to early 
Iron Age neighbors. The pottery made by the Bushmen imitated that of the nearby 
Bantus and Hottentots, the only distinctive trait being the use of grass as tempering 
material in the clay. Hottentot pottery is thin (no dimensions given) and well-burned 
(no details given) and is distinguished from all other South African wares by the 
frequency of the use of a pointed base and perforated lugs. The author says (p. 27), 
“Hottentot pottery has a highly developed individuality of its own, but its charac- 
teristics are so uniform, and particular examples so diverse, that classification is im- 
practicable at present.”” The best ceramic ware description in this handbook is that of 
the Hottentot pottery. 

The Iron Age is equated with the arrival of the Bantus in South Africa and the 
pottery is classified geographically as from Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Transvaal, and 
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Natal. The earliest Rhodesian pottery is provisionally dated as 11th century A.p. 
or later. Classes of Iron Age pottery are recognized as types “found on a number of 
sites that have been occupied by people who enjoy a similar cultural heritage, but whose 
tribal name is either unknown or uncertain.”’ The classes are differentiated by letters, 
using the initial ones of the territories from which the pottery was first described, 
followed by subscript numbers giving the chronological sequence in which the pottery 
is presumed to occur. The Recent pottery of South Africa, primarily household uten- 
sils, is classified on a tribal or linguistic basis. Helpful ethnological discussions of the 
pottery-making groups are included in this section. Fourteen plates illustrate the sev- 
eral wares with line drawings of up to nineteen vessels on a plate. The pot profiles as 
reconstructed from sherds are thus clearly shown, but the figures are of necessity too 
small to give much of the decorative detail. Stamped and incised designs were applied 
to the upper portions of the vessels. Detailed illustrations and analyses of these would 
be welcome. 

The author obviously has a broad knowledge of South African ceramics which he 
has attempted to systematize. However, in studying this handbook, one finds it difficult 
to obtain a clear understanding of the pottery types and their significance. General 
statements are made with little organized supporting evidence, particularly with 
respect to interpretation of techniques of manufacture. Only one table is included, that 
“showing the provenance of Class R; pottery.” In this table at least six ef twenty 
entries refer to classes of pottery other than R,. A classification of pottery shapes is 
given, but this is not integrated with the discussion of the several wares other than 
by reference to plates on which the items are illustrated. 

It is hoped that Mr. Schofield will continue his studies on a broader comparative 
basis now that the difficult preliminary work is in hand. In criticizing a volume such 
as that under review, one must remember that systematic field work in South African 
archeology and ethnology is still in its youth, and that ceramic publications in the 
American field prior to about 1930 were subject to many of the same criticisms ex- 
pressed here. Much comparative material on Central African ceramics exists, par- 
ticularly in articles in Man and the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
It is hoped that the experience gained in the study of ceramic data in Europe and the 
Americas during the past twenty years will be of assistance in facilitating further work 
in South Africa. 

FREDERICK R. MATSON 

THe PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

StaTE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

LINGUISTICS 
Le Bura-Mabang du Ouadai: Notes pour servir a étude la de langue Maba. GEORGES 
TRENGA. (xi, 300 pp., 1000 fr. (France), 1200 fr. (foreign).) Travaux et Memoires de 
l’Institut d’Ethnologie, Vol. 49, Paris, 1947. 


Bura-Mabang is the native name for the language of the Maba, the dominant 
ethnic group in the region of Wadai, east of Lake Chad in Central Africa. The language 
is spoken by perhaps 300,000 individuals, approximately one-third of the population, 
and even under French sovereignty still enjoys considerable prestige as the language 
of the Mohammedan native ruling dynasty. Its chief rival in the area, Arabic, seems 
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to be making more rapid headway than Maba and the court and much of the population 
is bilingual. 

Our previous knowledge of the language, based on the investigations of Barth, 
Lukas and others, is scant, so that the present substantial additional material is very 
welcome. Unfortunately, the lack of linguistic training on the part of the author 
seriously detracts from the value of his contribution. Not to mention significant tone, 
noted already by Lukas but entirely disregarded in this treatment, there is even con- 
fusion about such elementary phonetic matters as the distinction between y and yg. 
The volume’s most important contributions to our knowledge are in the extensive texts 
and the first systematic exposition of the highly interesting system of verb inflection. 
The discussion of the treatment of Arabic loan-words is interesting and the vocabulary 
gives both the Maba and local Arabic equivalent of the French expressions. 

The introductory section is devoted to a brief political history of the country and 
a discussion of its territorial organization under the pre-French kingdom. The texts also 
contain much historical material including an account of the Sultan’s pilgrimage to 
Mount Toreia in order to communicate with his royal ancestors, a striking pre-Islamic 
survival. A study of Moslem-Negro acculturation in this area would seem to offer 
rewarding results. 

The introduction by Henri Labouret is a useful summary of the meager ethnological 
and linguistic literature of the region. 

JosepH H. GREENBERG 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Urwaldmenschen am Ituri: Anthropo-biologische Forschungsergebnisse bei Pygmden und 
Negern im Ostlichen Belgisch-Kongo aus den Jahren 1934/35. MARTIN GUSINDE. 
(viii, 420 pp., 1 map. Springer Verlag, Wien, 1948.) 


This is an outstanding contribution to the physical anthropology of the vast Ituri 
forest in Central Africa. During 1934 and 1935 the author succeeded in thoroughly 
measuring, finger-printing, and blood- and hair-sampling large numbers of the shy 
and restless Ituri pygmies. In addition, he studied smaller series of the interesting 
neighboring forest negroes, as well as some hybrids between these human varieties. 
War and postwar conditions have postponed the publication of most of the valuable 
results, have unfortunately caused the loss of some of the research material, and have 
necessitated vigorous selection and limitation in the publication of data. The present 
monograph is intended first of all as a record of new observations (“eine Material publi- 
kation in the strictest sense of the word’’) collected by the author himself with only 
occasional, brief references to the corresponding findings by others. 

The most welcome part of this report, undoubtedly, consists in the measurements 
and observations on a splendid total of 900 adult pygmies and on a total of 300 adult 
forest negroes, with 94 items recorded for each individual and with all parts of the body 
being considered. With these measurements, taken faithfully according to Martin’s 
methods, and including the data for determining trunk height, it has finally become 
possible to obtain accurate information on the most significant body proportions of 
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these pygmies. From the wealth of Gusinde’s new data the following samples are here 
quoted as of special interest (some of the proportions having been calculated by the 
reviewer): 


Averages for adult females: 
Measurement or Index: —— 


382 Pygmies 


99 Forest Negroes 


Stature... .. 1370. 


4 1502.4 
Anterior trunk height 423.3 432.8 
Total lower limb length 726.5 822.6 
Average head diameter 144.5 147.0 
Total upper limb length 
x 100 143.2 155.3 
Trunk height 
Total lower limb length 
«100 172.0 190.3 
rrunk height 
Average head diameter 
«100 34.1 33.9 
rrunk height 
Morphological face height 
x 100 22.6 22.7 
rrunk height 
Morphological face height 
100 66.2 66.8 


Average head diameter 


It will at once be seen that the Bambuti pygmies are characterized by the remarkable 
shortness of their limbs, especially that of the lower limbs, relative to the height of their 
trunk, and that they do mot have a proportionately large brain part or face part of the 
head. The exceptionally short relative length of the lower limbs in the pygmies would 
have been even more striking, if Gusinde had not slavishly followed Martin’s recom- 
mendation of adding 35 mm. to the height of the symphysion above the floor for ob- 
taining the total length of the lower limb. Those empirically found 35 mm. are intended 
for people of average stature, but are most likely too much for pygmies. To refer the 
main dimensions of the limbs and the head to stature, as is customarily done, would 
here be misleading since stature itself is so largely dependent on the length of the lower 
limbs, which is the very dimension of the body which differs most in the series under 
comparison. The author mentions repeatedly that the pygmies studied by him have 
many characteristics, such as short legs, extreme lumbar lordosis, sunken nasal bridge, 
exophthalmus, nervous temperament, etc., which might indicate achondroplasia, yet 
he insists that these human dwarfs are perfectly normal, lacking other features typical 
of clinical achondroplastic dwarfism. The arms are regarded by Gusinde as “long” on 
account of their relation to stature. Here it can merely be recalled that the late Professor 
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Charles R. Stockard found through extensive studies that among dogs certain breeds 
originated in consequence of localized, hereditary achondroplasia. It is to be hoped 
that some day we will obtain not only adequate skeletal material, but also observations 
on the growth and on the endocrine system of the Bambuti, to permit a broader attack 
on the fascinating problem of the true nature of these pygmies. 

The newborn pygmy the author found to be surprisingly large, with a skin color as 
light as in many European newborns. The head hair at birth is light yellow or reddish 
blond and wavy. Several months are required for the attainment of the very different, 
final skin- and hair-color and hair-shape. The fertility of the Ituri pygmies is remark- 
ably great, some women having had as many as 16 living children, but miscarriages are 
common and infant mortality is extremely high. Thus the population of the Ituri 
Bambuti remains stationary and is estimated by the author as totalling at least 30,000. 
About two thirds of the food of the pygmies consists of fruits, roots and other parts of 
forest plants, and one third is obtained by hunting practically everything of the 
local fauna from insects, snails, and snakes to elephants. Usually the total amount 
collected is sadly inadequate. 

The report on the pygmies occupies the first half of this volume, and contains brief 
chapters on the Ituri forest, its climate, flora and fauna, and on the primitive “‘wood 
culture,” social organization, daily life, etc. of the Bambuti. Then there are much 
more extensive, systematically arranged chapters on the morphological, physiological, 
pathological, and demographic conditions of the pygmies. The second and shorter part 
of this monograph is devoted to the forest negroes, describing briefly their cultura 
characteristics and in satisfying detail their main physical traits. In a third part the 
contrasts between the pygmies and negroes are discussed, their limited contacts and 
trade are described, and some morphological effects of hybridization between the two 
racial types are considered, as far as the still scanty observations permit. Unfortunately 
there is no general summary, nor even a subject index, for the great wealth of highly 
interesting information which has been collected in this volume. Of the author’s rather 
few, definite, major conclusions the following may here be mentioned: Such geographi- 
cal subgroups of the Ituri pygmies, as the Efé, Basta and Aka, are physically indis- 
tinguishable, except for some artificial head deformation among the Aka; hence all the 
Bambuti of the Ituri forest form only one single, clear-cut race. Gusinde regards these 
pygmies as the original, sole, and very ancient human inhabitants of the Eastern Congo 
forest, and speaks of them as a “Minus-Varietét im afro-negriden Rassezweig.”’ The 
various groups of forest negroes invaded the Ituri home of the pygmies only a few 
hundred years ago and then had come as “finished racial types from different cultural 
groups.” Their existence in the Ituri forest has already resulted in considerable uni- 
formity in their cultural modifications for their present mode of life. Even in some of 
their physical characters Gusinde recognizes a marked trend toward progressingly 
greater similarity. Hybridization between the pygmies and negroes, formerly rare, has 
locally become more frequent in recent years. It is nearly always a negro man who 
marries a pygmy girl (for the high fertility of the latter, well-known to the negroes) and 
the resulting hybrids live in the negro community. The pygmy characters are claimed 
to be recessive without exception. 

In an appendix the palmar and digital dermatoglyphics of 716 pygmy hands are 
described by Georg Geipel, who concludes that, regarding the hand, the Bambuti 
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differ significantly not only from the negroes, but also from Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The bulk of this useful volume represents an orderly, careful record of the author’s 
own factual findings with only a reasonable proportion of theorizing and speculation. 
It is written in a clear style of German with no unduly long, involved sentences, but 
here and there the reader is startled by abrupt insertions of charmingly naive senti- 
mentalities, such as the following example (in as close a translation as possible): 
‘... the graceful, small hands of the Bambuti, most of all those of the fully grown 
girls, surprise every European most agreeably; whoever grasps such a dainty, diminu- 
tive hand experiences a pleasing sensation of the most noble kind . . . ” These delicate 
feelings are followed immediately by detailed statistics on hand indices in @ and 9, 
and only in a remote part of this report are mentioned the enormous difficulties in 
getting those dainty hands clean enough for good palm prints. The author’s frequent 
expressions of admiration for his happy pygmy friends are especially noteworthy, 
since he devotes pages to describe their very objectionable body odor and the shocking 
prevalence of their external parasites (Pediculus and Scabies), besides the great variety 
of their internal parasites. 

The book is very well printed (the reviewer has not encountered a single printer’s 
error) on good paper, and the 99 figures, though small, are adequately reproduced and 
very instructive. Additional, larger, and more numerous illustrations of the Bambuti 
are available in such publications as: P. Schebesta: Bambuti, die Zwerge vom Kongo 

Leipzig, 1932) and P. Schebesta and V. Lebzelter: Anthropology of the Central African 
Pygmies in the Belgian Congo (Czech Academy of Sciences and Arts, II. Class, Prague, 
1933). Curiously, these are not even referred to in Gusinde’s work. The latter is un- 
surpassed as a source book of information, and it is gratifying to learn that copies of 
Gusinde’s detailed data have been deposited for use by others in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington and in the Musée de l’Homme in Paris, and that further 
publications on the author’s successful Ituri studies are to be expected soon. 

Apotpn H. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
3ALTIMORE, Mp 


OTHER 


Social Forces in Southeast Asia. ConA DuBors. (78 pp., $2.00. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949.) 


This slim volume consists of three illuminating lectures on Southeast Asia de- 
livered at Smith College in 1947. Treating the area broadly, Dr. DuBois discusses first 
of all some general concepts of social science as they may be applied to interpreting 
events in Asia, then analyzes the social forces in evidence in Southeast Asia just before 
the Japanese invasion and, in the final lecture, indicates some current trends and 
probable future developments. Taken as a whole, the book forms an excellent introduc- 
tion to contemporary Southeast Asia not only for the layman but also for an anthro- 
pologist who may not be familiar with the area—or one who knows only the eth- 
nography of particular tribes. 

Dr. DuBois makes a good point when discussing prewar Southeast Asia by indi- 
cating the “vast difference between a European lord and his landbound serf” and 
“the magico-religious god king symbolizing world order in Southeast Asia,” and using 
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this example to point out the fallacy of using certain European culture-colored words 
such as “feudalism” in discussing Southeast Asiatic society. She also brings out the 
fact that in traditional Southeast Asia, classes existed without a concomitant class 
struggle. In other words, Southeast Asia must be described in its own terms first before 
making plausible but often fallacious analogies with European society. 

The approach is that of cultural anthropology, but because of the limitations of 
length, the author does not have an opportunity to document her generalizations with 
descriptive examples—thus the treatment is rather that of an interpretive essay than 
of a scientific monograph. Because of this and the compactness of some of its sentences, 
a nonanthropological reader might want more illustrative material. Perhaps no an- 
thropologist would quarrel with the statement that the common denominator of 
marriage wherever found is that it is a “device of associating men and women in order 
to localize children in the society,” but other readers might like further elucidation 
Even some anthropologists might be startled on coming up against a term such as 
“disequilibrated” in an otherwise smooth discussion of culture contact. The need for 
some documentation is also felt where the views of figures such as Ho Chi Minh are 
summarized. Over and over the reader wishes that the author could have spent more 
time on certain points. For example, there is a paragraph of great insight on the role 
of the European in the class structure of Southeast Asia—but no sooner is the subject 
raised than it has to be dropped. 

The whole matter of acculturation is well summarized. However, the reviewer 
would add a comment to one point in the discussion—namely that the West introduced 
to the East the ideal of the dignity of the individual. This matter of personal dignity 
is an old and serious concern of the Oriental and he has built up around it the elaborate 
structure of the go-between, the avoidance of face to face relations in delicate situa- 
tions, and the whole matter of face. As Dr. DuBois states elsewhere in the book, “The 
Southeast Asian prefers ... the indirect approach. He prizes equanimity.” This is 
associated with the preservation of a man’s self-respect. Modern industrialism cuts 
into the dignity of the individual in both East and West and creates the need for new 
safeguards for individual self-respect, safeguards which the Oriental culture had in 
sufficiency for a nonindustrial society, but which face a critical test as the societies of 
which they are a part become industrialized. 

The appeal of Marxian philosophy in the face of colonialism and western industrial 
exploitation is noted. To this might be added the expectancy of messianic revivals of 
supposed Oriental cultural values in the society, insistence on speaking and writing in 
the native language, and a new emphasis on old socioreligious values (cf. the rise of 
State Shinto in Japan). The zealous nationalist from Vietnam, for example, would 
take exception to Dr. DuBois’ use of the term Annamese on p. 58 to refer to the people 
of the new Vietnam. 

Social Forces in Southeast Asia is an excellent introduction to a rich and varied 
cultural area; the book arouses a strong desire in the reader for more analysis from 
the same pen. 

Joun F. EMBREE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Japan’s Prospect. Douctas G. Harine, Ed. (xi, 475 pp., bibliography. $4.00. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946.) 


Dr. Haring spent seven years in Japan and holds a three-year diploma from the 
School of Japanese Language and Culture, and hence is eminently qualified for the 
editorship of this volume. It is a symposium of experts on Japanese resources (Edward 
A. Ackerman), history (G. Nye Steiger), population and social structure (Talcott 
Parsons), agriculture (Seiyei Wakukawa), industry (Edward A. Ackerman), military 
government (Merle Fainsod), constitution and government (Frederick M. Watkins), 
Russian Far-Eastern policies (William Henry Chamberlain), and international prob- 
lems (Carl J. Friedrich). Since the United States is the major occupying power of 
Japan, this book is required reading for the anthropologist as an intelligent citizen. 
It contains, further, a valuable classified bibliography. 

Of especial interest, however, to the anthropologist qua anthropologist, are the 
Introduction, and the chapters on “Religion, Magic and Morale” and “The Challenge 
of Japanese Ideology” by Dr. Haring. In the circumstances, Japan would be a fine 
potential field for applied anthropology, had MacArthur not preferred military per- 
sonnel to trained civil affairs experts for administration, and, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, failed to avail himself of the skills and knowledge of anthropologists. This is 
the more regrettable, since the Supreme Commander is the de facto (and, with technical 
limitations, the de jure) ultimate government of Japan: a policy of expediency and 
economy dictated an easy replacement or superposition of his command at the apex 
of the Japanese social hierarchy. That this much of the ethnological realities has been 
understood and intelligently exploited, would seem to argue for the usefulness and wider 
success of further applied knowledge. 

Dr. Hering has much of interest to say on Japanese personality and culture. He 
stresses the homogeneity of the Japanese ethos, despite class difference. He notes the 
“tautness and strain” of Japanese character, and the importance to them of “sincerity” 
(a very special Japanese concept concerning assiduous application to means and in- 
defatigable intentness upon ends). Haring also successfully points out in what respects 
the Japanese concept of “kami” is similar to Melanesian mana, and argues that the 
ritual of government in Japan is indistinguishable from magic. Probably most valuable 
for an understanding of Japanese behavior, however, is his discussion of the fact that 


“magical pollutions, not moral transgression” are in Japanese terms the ultimate sanc- 
tions, an insight which seems to this reviewer of great heuristic value. Certainly all 
students of culture and personality can read this portion of the book with especial 
profit. 
Weston LA BARRE 
Duke UNIVERSITY 
DurHam, NortH CAROLINA 


The Canadian Japanese and World War II. Forrest E. LA VIOLETTE. (x, 332 pp., 
$3.75. University of Toronto Press and Oxford University Press, Toronto-London, 
1948.) 

Professor La Violette has enriched the literature on Japanese-Americans with two 
books, Americans of Japanese Ancestry (1945), and the present volume issued under 
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auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. With scholarly detail and intelligent appraisal of the facts, the Canadian 
study describes evacuation and resettlement—and indeed, the total impact of the 
war period—upon the twenty-four thousand persons concerned. Its dimensions include 
the wartime policy of the Canadian government, the removal from the Defense Zone 
in British Columbia, the establishment of road camps and Interior Settlements, every 
phase of resettlement, and the tensions, hostilities and legal battles which inevitably 
resulted. In all of this, the perspectives and interplay of social systems, attitude forma- 
tions and group psychological reactions are stated with a cool clarity that would be 
understatement in a less obvious context. But as Professor H. F. Angus points out in 
the Preface: “It is important that those Canadians of other races, who in the years to 
come, meet their fellow citizens of Japanese race in business or in labour unions, i 


churches or in colleges, should know what it has meant to be for five vears a displaced 
person in your own land.” 

With fieldwork on the problems of Japanese in North America reaching back to 
1934, La Violette enriched his experience as Community Analyst with the War Reloca 
tion Authority in the Heart Mountain Relocation Center in Wyoming. In 1944, 
through the Canadian Institute, resettled communities were visited in Quebec and 
Ontario, the sugar beet districts of Alberta, the Interior Settlements of British Colum- 
bia, and in the eastern cities. While United States policy was curiously divided as be- 
tween her Japanese-Americans in Hawaii and in the three coastal states, the countless 
parallels between the United States and Canadian mainland are punctiliously pointed 
out. The uprooting of 21,006 people from their homes and occupations in British Colum 
bia, in seeming response to the Hong Kong defeat, is not much different, in plan or 
execution, from the post-Pearl Harbor evacuation of 110,000 out of our own west coast 
economy. The stage scenery and actors are different, but the play is essentially the 
same from start to finish. Even our curiously slangy canards have their more pompous, 
polysyllabic synonyms: “inassimilability, 


” 


“peaceful penetration” and “low living 
standard.” And the epilogue of confusion, there as here, has the old familiar ring: 

Almost five years after the completion of evacuation ...a Member of Parliament... 
has been campaigning across Canada for a Bill of Rights, a legislative enactment . . . The Russian 
spy scare, the Japanese evacuation, and the Ukrainian case have all tended to make the more 
sensitive and politically-minded Canadian concerned about the invasion of individual rights by 
the federal government during a war period. Various groups are working towards giving “reality 
to citizenship” . . . Editorialists and others are sincere in their motives, but the element of political 
manipulation appears to predominate, and this element can be seen as having played a major 
role in determining some major points of policy in the whole programme of managing the Japanese 
during the war period in Canada. 


There were, and are, differences between the Canadian and the United States pic- 
tures as well. Not the least of these, in the realm of civil rights, is the denial of the 
right to vote to persons of Japanese ancestry, including veterans. Concerning the 
latter, there was, in Canada, no organization of Nisei combat troops such as pro- 
vided, for Hawai 


i’s and the United States’ Japanese-Americans a spectacular and 
moving symbol of national and democratic identification. In regard to community 
organization, dispersal seems to be more a result of Canadian policy which produced its 
ghost towns and emptied the Powell Street area of Vancouver and the fishermen’s 
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homes at Steveston, while in the United States the great trek back into California and 
the coast states has been one fruit of forced center closure itself. 

Particularly noteworthy is the inclusion of a chapter and at least one brief appendix 
devoted exclusively to the problem of property loss and its social psychological im- 
port to this people. The people themselves are presented in psychological depth, as 
well as in their social dimensions, and around page 180 a few case histories are ab- 
stracted. There is, fortunately, no drop into the pitfall of empty ruminations about 
the “loyalty” and “disloyalty” labels even where the segregation and repatriation 
programs are discussed. Instead, and fittingly, the mass fears, confusions, avoidances 
of decision, the rumors, conflicts, tattered hopes and broken family aspirations are 
revealed in the whole population acting under government duress, and explored with 
psychological insight (if not sympathetic warmth) in the individual cases as they flash 
momentarily upon the screen. 

MARVIN K. OPLER 
OccIDENTAL COLLEG! 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Culture Conflicts, Cause and Cure. P. KopANDA Rao. (9 pp., Price Rs. 3/— Published 
by Kishansingh Chavade for Padmaja Publications, Raopura, Baroda. India. 1946.) 

East Versus West, A Denial of Contrast. P. Kopanpa Rao. (256 pp., 10s 6d. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1939.) 


India has contributed much to world civilization in the past, and of late years we 
have seen many publications dealing with culture conflict written by members of that 
population which are well worth reading and studying. 

P. Kandando Rao, a member of the Servants of India Society, is known to many 
anthropologists as one of the original members of that group of representatives from 
various areas of the world invited to participate in Dr. C. T. Loram’s seminar on race 
relations at Yale in 1934-35. 

East Versus West, the detailed presentation of Rao’s thesis, never received wide 
distribution due to the bombing, at the beginning of the past war, of the London 
warehouse where the book was stored preparatory to being distributed. Culture Con- 
flicts is a short, more concise, and sharper pointing up of his thesis. 

Rao superbly analyzes and presents the point that the individual is important and 
that populations are composed of a number of individuals who are the important fac 
tors rather than a particular population or a particular pattern of culture. Thus in 
dependent invention is the result of an individual and not a population or group, and 
diffusion occurs from individual to individual and not from a total group to a total 
group. Diffusion frequently occurs from individual to individual of different populations 
before the home population of the inventor has taken over the invention. 

The overstress of the concept of culture pattern and the understress of the process 
whereby diffusion takes place is severely criticized. The author adds that the playing 
up of differences between populations upon the basis of differences in culture patterns 
gives too much opportunity to some to use this concept for political purposes and to 
aid in re-enforcing the shibboleth of racial inferiority and superiority. 

The differences between the East and West, he holds, stem from the diffusion of 
culture traits rather than the biological differences between the peoples. Should dif- 
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fusion of culture traits be accelerated one can expect to find, eventually, an acceptance 
of culture traits which will result in a greater uniformity of participation in culture 
throughout the world. 

The two books contain an extensive review of anthropologists’ statements and 
findings. However, some traditional articles and books as well as a few of the later 
works pertaining to personality and culture would have added to Rao’s presentation. 

The books are recommended as additional reading in all social science courses with 
the proviso that there is a difference between the situation in the world today and that 
which prevailed before the tremendous acceleration in trade, commerce, and com- 
munication of the modern era, all of which has brought about a world-wide receptivity 
to new ideas, activities, and material objects. In short, diffusion occurs upon a world- 
wide basis today. The total world is one culture area today, (with minor areas not 
included), as compared with ancient or pre-white days where a large number of culture 
areas and cultures were in evidence, each comparatively small in geographical size and 
in cultural content. 

When we combine Rao’s stress upon process and the static concept of culture pat- 
tern we achieve a combination which allows for the application of anthropological 
findings with a higher probability of potential solutions to this troubled world. For, 
as he says, “Civilization is a common heritage; each individual is heir to all knowledge. 
Each individual can take as much as he has opportunities for. The individual, and not 
the group, is the unit for the creation and acquisition of culture traits. What an in- 
dividual can acquire, however, depends on his culture potential. But as culture poten- 
tial cannot be measured and predetermined, the only right course is to secure universal 
accessibility to universal culture, and leave it to each individual to rise to the height of 
his culture potential.” 

Burt W. AGINSKY 
Tue City COLLEGE 
New York City 


Burmese Economic Life. J. RussELL ANpRusS. With a Foreword by J. S. Furnivall. 
(xxii, 362 pp., maps, tables, and index, $4.00. Stanford University Press and Oxford 
Press, 1947.) 


It is possible that the world’s leading exporter of teakwood and rice will be known 
better, for a few more years, in economic contours than in the cultural patternings of its 
seventeen million inhabitants. This thorough study of modern Burmese economy, 
issued under auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, is not sociocultural 
in focus but provides a necessary background for cultural studies. Its author was 
formerly professor of economics at the University of Rangoon and later served with 
the U. S. Embassy in Burma during a period, from 1939 to 1947, when the economic 
setting of the Burma Road seemed more important than the more broadly cultural 
picture. The major part of the volume, therefore, surveys the facts of Burmese economy 
in a manner which draws upon, and at points extends, the context of that economy as 
presented in Furnivall’s classic, The Political Economy of Burma. There are remarkably 
clear discussions of geography, climate and population distribution, the latter following 
O. H. K. Spate, H. N. C. Stevenson, Burma Handbook, Census of India, and similar 
sources. Probably the chief usefulness of the book for the Southeast Asian ethnographer 
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will be not simply its definitive data on Burmese economy, but the integration of these 
data with geographical and ethnic backgrounds and the tracing of economic history 
from pre-British roots, through the colonial period, and down to the present independ- 
ent Burma, apparently still with its generous complement of problems. 

It is the final section on “The Future of Burmese Economy” which seems to me to 
fall wide of the mark. The closing comments stressing an independent, self-sufficient 
Burma with its promise of a “consistently rising standard of living” sound so like 
the economist whose failure to consider sociocultural factors invalidates his forecast 
almost before the ink is dry. (In the foreword, Furnivall himself gently questions this 
notion of a steadily rising standard of living.) It is obvious that on this point the book 
is already out-of-date. It apparently has not fully assessed the facts of an economy so 
largely based on agriculture, forestry and the extraction of minerals; or the fact of an 
infant nation twice overrun by troops of the Japanese invasion and Allied reconquest; 


or the demolition and bombing which took its toll; or, culturally speaking, the unsolved 
minorities problems, as witness the current Karen nationalist-Burmese clashes reaching 
to within thirty miles of Rangoon. There is also the shortage of draft animals used in 
rice-culture, but decimated by Japanese usage. And there is now the growing unem- 
ployment reported from various quarters. As a matter of fact, what seems to be re- 
quired to balance the picture are not only cultural studies, but acculturation studies. 
On the cultural side, there is some slight picture of the political system based on 
personal authority and the customs appropriate to each station in life. There is also a 
short section on handicrafts (laquerwork, pottery, basketry, matmaking, woodcarving, 
weaving, etc.), brief descriptions of the village and monastery-education system, and 
allusions to the local specializations znd markets which serve village clusters as outlets 
for their special products and crafts. 
MarvIN K. OPLER 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A Physician at the Court of Siam. Matcotm Smit. (164 pp., illustrations and bibli- 
ography, 15s. Country Life Ltd., London, 1947.) 


The number of books on Siamese social organization are few indeed: The only 
recent one is Chandruang’s My Boyhood in Siam, an autobiography containing much 
valuable material on family and town life in Siam as of about thirty years ago. A 
Physician at the Court of Siam supplements this picture of provincial life with an ac- 
count of life among the royalty in the capital. It is a happy combination of personal 
observation, literary research and a judicious use of personal interviews. As a result, 
Dr. Smith is able to present a readable and fairly systematic account of the social 
organization of the court in Siam at the turn of the century and the changes it under- 
went during the decade or so following. As a medical doctor he also gives unique data 
on the court physicians, their methods and organization. 

In connection with problems resulting from contact with the west it was the king, 
as a rule, who took the lead in advocating change, often against the wishes of his court 
and even of his wives. King Chulalongkorn abolished public obeisance on hands and 
knees in 1873, but his first Queen, Saowapa, maintained it in her own household until 
her death in 1919. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [51, 1949 

The author quite evidently liked the Siamese with whom he came in contact and 
his general attitude toward them and their society is considerably more understanding 
than Mrs. Leonowens, his predecessor in the field of Siamese court reporting. Neverthe- 
less he does point out some Siamese character traits to which he, as a Westerner, found 
it difficult to adjust. In commenting on Siamese character, he writes that the Siamese 
are “delightful people to meet but to the serious minded European difficult to work 
with.” Or again, the Siamese as a rule “are neither studious nor serious minded.” A 
similar comment was made to the reviewer by a Vietnamese living in Bangkok and it 
would apply to the people of Laos and Cambodia as well as Siam as contrasted to the 
Chinese, Vietnamese or Japanese. Siamese society has rules, many of them similar to 
those of neighbor countries, but as Smith says of the Buddhist priesthood rules, “‘there 
are not many who observe them faithfully.”” This tolerance of variation from the rule 
which seems to be suitable to Siamese within their own cultural context, is something 
which shocks and often irritates people from cultures which lay more stress on obedi- 
ence to the letter of the law. It leads such intelligent and friendly writers as Dr. Smith 
to say that Siamese never seem to mature, retaining the youthful traits of lighthearted- 
ness, irresponsibility and fickleness until their death. This points, incidentally, to a 
basic cultural difference between Laos, Cambodia and Siam on the one hand and 
Vietnam, China and Japan on the other, which might well bear further investigation. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 


BOOK NOTES: RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


{nthropological Bibliography of Negro Africa, H. A. Wiescuorr. (xl, 461 pp. $7.00, Lithographed. 
American Oriental Series, Vol. 23. New Haven, 1948.) 


This volume, arranged by tribal and geographic names listed alphabetically, is the first part 
of a bibliography prepared on a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. The second 
part, arranged by subject matter, “is still on cards which the author shall be glad to make avail 
able to any specialist willing to continue this task.’’ Extensive cross-references make it possible 
for the non-Africanist to find his way through the confusion of subtribes and alternative names 
and spelling to the people or country in which he is interested. More extensive cross-references, 
and further editing, could have reduced duplicate entries of the same publication, without sacrific- 
ing usefulness. The bibliography covers books and articles dealing with anthropological topics 
in Africa south of the Sahara which were published prior to 1942, when the project was completed. 
An attempt to list omissions would lead to the compilation of a supplementary bibliography. 
Nevertheless most of the important publications are included, and the introductory remarks of 
the author seem unnecessarily apologetic. Although by no means exhaustive or definitive, this 
bibliography is a useful tool for professional anthropologists and students interested in Africa. 
R. Bascom) 


Recent Publications in Old World Archaeology: Mainly Old Stone Age. Hattam J. Movtvs, Jr. 
(31 pp., hectographed, $1.00. American School of Prehistoric Research, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948.) 

This carefully prepared bibliography covers books and articles published during the war 
years. Titles are listed in the main by countries, but sections on “general works, “Upper Pale- 
olithic Art,” etc., also appear. There may be a few omissions, but these are mainly due to the 
fact that titles which appeared in the Axis or “Iron Curtain” countries have not yet become 
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available in the West. !i is anticipated that Dr. Movius, unquestionably the leading American 
archeologist in the field of Old World Pleistocene prehistory, will continue this listing annually. 
(Ropert J. BRAIDWOOD) 


{n Anthropological Bibliography of the Eastern Seaboard. InvinG Rouse and Joun M. Gocern, 
Editors. (174 pp., $2.50. Eastern States Archeological Federation, Research Publication, 
No. 1, Peabody Museuin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 1947.) 


Both the amateur archeologist and the professional scholar working in the Eastern Wood- 
lands will now find their library work made easier. This publication is a monument to joint co- 
operation, begun under Osgood and continued by Rouse and Goggin, with the generous support 
of the Viking Fund. This is not a primary work done from books and will not satisfy bibliographers; 
it is rather a compilation of existing secondary references. The scholar who uses such a check list 
can expect to find errors, but there is much that might escape his notice. The material is arranged 
geographically and by subjects—archeology, ethnology, and history. Aimed at the first interest, 
it is amazingly full on the second, and local sources shine out in the third. There is a synonymy 
and a map. It is a useful supplement to Murdock, although students should verify the references. 

N. FENTON) 


A Bibliography of Ancient Man in California. Ropert F. Heizer. (22 pp., $0.50 [Mimeographed]) 
Reports of the California Archaeological Survey, No. 2, Berkeley, 1948.) 


This useful bibliography, which lists 185 published items on ancient man in California, is 
classified by subject (i.e., individual find, site, or group of sites), and arranged alphabetically by 
author under each subject. The preface contains an exposition of the types of evidence necessary 
for determining the antiquity of archeological finds, and directions to the lay public on what 
steps to take to preserve the evidence when accidental finds are made. Each subject (find) is 
preceded by a brief introduction giving its history and present scientific status. The bibliography 
is concluded with a selected list of 21 articles on Pleistocene and Recent geology and dating. 
(DONALD COLLIER) 


Bibliografia morfologica humana de America del Sur. JUAN Comas. (xxiv, 208 pp. Ediciones del 
Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Primera parte, Mexico, D.F., 1948.) 


Before Comas published this extremely useful bibliography, students of South American 
human biology had to dig out their references one by one from the general bibliographies of 
Martin, Krogman, the Handbook of Latin American Studies (since 1936), and the yearly listings 
in several North American journals. None of these were exhaustive. While Comas does not claim 
completeness for his present work, he has missed little of significance. He has listed the 2,971 
publications by author and cross-indexed them separately by subject, group or tribe, and area. 
rhe only defects, and these are minor, are a rather too inclusive subject index and a disregard 
of the many synonyms in tribal names. (MARSHALL T. NEWMAN) 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1945. No. 11. Edited by Mrron Bureun. (ix, 404 pp, $7.00 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1948.) 


This annual “selective guide” to published material on Latin America contains the following 
sections of special interest and usefulness to anthropologists: Middle America: Archaeolegy, by 
Gordon F. Ekholm; Middle America: Ethnology, by Ralph L. Beals; South America: Archaeology, 
by Gordon R. Willey; South America: Ethnology, by D. B. Stout; and Physical Anthropology, 
by T. D. Stewart. Each of these sections contains a general statement, which consists of a review 
of research activities with mention of field work and outstanding publications, and an annotated 
bibliography classified geographically. Oi utility also to anthropologists are the sections on Folk- 


lore, Cartography, Geography, and Music. As in previous volumes of the Handbook, the bibliog- 
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raphies are intended to cover the more important publications rather than to be exhaustive, al- 
though they approach the latter objective in the anthropological sections. (DONALD COLLrer) 


Boletin Bibliogréphico de Antropologia Americana, Vol. 10, 1947. (360 pp., $3.00. Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia, Mexico, D.F., 1948.) 


This annual bibliographical bulletin, at present ably edited by Juan Comas, is a mine of 
information on Latin American anthropology. Regular features are: (1) a section on general in- 
formation, which includes reports on field work and research in progress in the various countries, 
descriptions of the specialized work o7 institutes, foundations, and other institutions, and reports 
on congresses and meetings; (2) bibliographies on specialized anthropological subjects; (3) critical 
reviews of publications of the preceding year; (4) lists of the periodical literature; and (5) bibliog- 
raphies of individual anthropologists. This Bulletin and the Handbook of Latin American Studies 
together give a very complete coverage of the anthropological literature on the Pan American 
field. (DoNaLD COLLIER) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
BOOKS 


Allendy, René, Treason Complex (208 pp., $3.75. Social Sciences Publishers, New York, 1949). 

Brill, A. A., Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis (xv, 298 pp., $3.45. Doubleday & Company, 
Garden City, New York, 1949). 

Da Silva Rodrigues, Milton, Contribuicéo para o Estudo de Algumas Caracteristicas Sociais e 
Biométricas de Adolescentes da Cidade de Sado Paulo (93 pp., Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim LXXI, Estatistica, No. 2, Brazil, 1948) 

Drucker, Philip, Preliminary Notes on an Archaeological Survey of the Chiapas Coast (Middle 
American Research Records, Vol. I, No. 11, pp. 151-169, New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1948). 

Einzig, Paul, Primitive Money (xii, 517 pp., 25s. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1949). 

Gabel, Norman E., A Comparative Racial Study of the Papago (University of New Mexico Publi- 
cations in Anthropology, No. 4, 96 pp., $1.50. Albuquerque, 1949). 

Garcia Valdes, Pedro, Las Esferolitias, Estudio Etnélégico y Arqueolégico (vi, 51 pp. Alcaldia 
Municipal de Pinar del Rio, Cuba, 1949). 

Han-Seng, Chen, Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China (vi, 156 pp., $2.00. Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1949). Mimeographed. 

Hjortsjé, Carl-Herman, Limit Values of Mesocephalic, Metriocephalic, and Orthocephalic An- 
thro pological Characters (34 pp., C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1947). Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 
N. F., Avdz Bd. 43, Nr. 6. 

Hjortsjé, Carl-Herman, To the Knowledge of the Prehistoric Craniology of Cyprus (Bulletin de la 
Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 1946-1947, I, 76 pp., Lund, 1947). 

Hjortsjé, Carl-Herman, Two New Facial Indices and a Facial “Tres Indices’? Combination (32 
pp., C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1947). Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 2, Bd. 43, Nr. 
11. 

Irvine, Marie Hunter, Administrative Papers: Copies Relating to New Spain—A Collection of 
Manuscripts in the Middle American Research Institute (28 pp. Middle American Research 
Institute, Miscellaneous Series No. 5, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 1948). 

Klein, Viola, The Feminine Character (xv, 228 pp., $3.75. International Universities Press, New 
York, 1949). 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Mirror for Man (xi, 313 pp., $3.75, Whittlesey House, New York, 1949). 

Lister, Robert H., Excavations at Cojumatlin, Michoacén, Mexico (106 pp., $1.50, University of 
New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 5, Albuquerque, 1949). 
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MclIlwraith, T. F., The Bella Coola Indians (2 vols., xix, 1435 pp., $15.00. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, 1948). 

Marriott, Alice, The Valley Below (243 pp., $3.00, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1949). 

Martinez Santa-Olalla, Julio, Africa, en las Actividades del Seminario de Historia Primitiva del 
Hombre (22 pp., Publicaciones del Seminario Primitiva del Hombre, Notas No. 1, Madrid, 
Spain, 1947). 

Milewski, Tadeusz, Zarys J ¢zykoznawstwa Ogdlnego, CzeSé I, Teoria Jezykoznawstwa; CzeSé I, 
Rozmieszczenie Jezykow, Zeszyt 1, Tekst, Zeszyt 2, Atlas (3 vols., 1948 Prace Etnologiczne, 
Tom I, Lublin, Krakow, Poland). 

Milligan, Edward A., Known Migrations of Historic Indian Tribes with an Introduction on Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Movements in the Upper Mississippi-Missouri Area (Mimeo., $0.35, 
25 pp., Bottineau, North Dakota, Feb., 1949). 

Modrzewska, Krystyna, Anthropological Investigations on Ancient Kazimierz Citizens (XVII, 
XVIII Century) (in Polish) (p. 277-288, Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie-Sklodowska, 
Vol. ITI, 10, July 15, 1948, Lublin, Poland). 

Monge, Carlos, Acclimatization in the Andes (xix, 130 pp., $2.75. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1948). 

Northrop, F. S. C., (Ed.) Ideological Differences and World Order (xi, 486 pp., $4.50. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1949). 

Ramos, Luiza e Arthur, A Renda de Bilros e sua aculturagéo no Brasil (Publicagées da Sociedade 
Brasileira de Antropologia e Etnologia, No. 4, 77 pp., Rio de Janeiro, Oct., 1948). 

Regenos, Graydon W., Rafael Landivar’s Rusticatio Mexicana (Middle American Research Institute, 
Tulane University, Philological and Documentary Studies, Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 157-312, New 
Orleans, 1948). 

Ritter, Hans, Die Schlange in der Religion der Melanesier (128 pp. Acta Tropica Supplementum 3, 
Verlag Fur Recht Und Gesellschaft Ag., Basel, 1945). 

Saez Martin, Bernardo, Vaso de Terra Sigillata Fabricado en Espaiia (15 pp. Publicaciones del 
Seminario de Historia Primitiva del Hombre, Notas No. 4, Madrid, Spain, 1948). 

Santiana, Antonio, Los Grupos Sanguineos de los Indios del Ecuador (46 pp., Universidad Central 
Quito, Ecuador, 1947). 

Scholes, France V. and Ralph L. Roys, The Maya Chontal Indians of Acalan-Tixchel: A Contribu- 
tion to the History and Ethnography of the Yucatan Peninsula (Carnegie Institute of Washing- 
ton Publication 560, x, 565 pp., $3.50 paper, $4.75 cloth. Washington D. C. 1948). 

Shafiner, Bertram, Father Land (xiii, 195 pp., $3.25. Columbia University Press, New York, 1948). 

Snyderman, George S., Behind the Tree of Peace (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 
3-4, 93 pp., Philadelphia, Fall, 1948). 

SteSlicka, Wanda, Sex Differences Appearing in the Profile of Chin and in the Pattern of Molars 
in Man (in Polish) (p. 419-425, Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie-Sklodowska, Vol. III, 
14, Sectio C, Dec. 4, 1948, Lublin, Poland). 

Stevens, Henry B., The Recovery of Culture (xvii, 247 pp., $3.00. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1949). 

Tracey, Hugh, Chopi Musicians (xi, 180 pp., $4.75. Oxford University Press, New York, 1949). 

Van Bork-Feltkamp, A. J., Franz Weidenreich, 1873-1948 (in English) (Royal Institute for the 
Indies, Mededeling No. LXXXI, Afd. Volkenkunde No. 30, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1948). 

Van Der Eerden, M. Lucia, Maternity Care in a Spanish-American Community (The Catholic 
University of America Anthropological Series, No. 13, x, 75 pp., $1.00. Washington, D. C., 
1948). 

Von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang, Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands (ix, 290 pp., $3.75. University 

of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1949). 
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Wagley, Charles, and Eduardo Galvao, The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil (xv, 200 pp., $3.75, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1949). 

Weitzel, Robert Boland, The Hispanicized Haab of Yucatan (7 pp., Stanley Adams Printing Co., 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1949). 

Whetten, Nathan L., Rural Mexico (xxv, 671 pp., $10.00, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1948). 

Willems, Emilio, Aspectos da aculturagdo dos japoneses no Estado de Sdo Paulo (Universidade de 
Sao Paulo Boletim, LX XXII, No. 3, 115 pp., Sao Paulo, 1948). 

Zipf, George Kingsley, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort (xi, 573 pp. Addison- 
Wesley Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1949). 


JOURNALS 


African A fairs, Vol. 48, No. 190, Jan. 1949 (16s. yearly. Royal African Society, 18 Northumber 
land Ave., London, W.C.2, England). Articles by P. de Cossé-Brissac, J. A. Danford, A 
Vincent, E. E. Evans-Pritchard H. G. A. Hughes). 

America Indigena, Vol. TX, No. 1 (Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, D.F., 1949). 
Articles by A. Ramos, L. Cadogan, C. Cisneros C., A. Buitrén, L. A. Guevara. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. LII, No. 3, 4, 1948 ($6.00 yearly. Archaeological Institute 
of America, George Banta Publ. Co, Menasha, Wisconsin). No. 3, articles by F. R. Steele, 
C. B. Welles; No. 4, articles by P. H. Davis, I. Kunze and H. Weber, D. M. Robinson. 

Anales del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Tomo II, 1941-1946 (Secretaria de 
Educacion Publica, Mexico, 1947). Articles on Physical Anthropology, Archaeology, Eth 
nology, Linguistics, and History, by S. Fastlicht, J. Faulhaber de Séenz, D. F. Rubin de la 
Borbolla, J. G. Payén, H. M. Koer, M. Maldonado-Koerdell, J. de la Fuente, S. Rendon, 
J. C. Romero, R. G. Guerrero, G. M. Cowan, M. Harris, K. S. Hilton, A. Caso, M. Castelo 
de Zavala, J. Miranda, F. H. Serrano. 

Arsberiittelse fér 1947 (Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm, Sweden 

Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Afio VIII, No. 4, 2* Epoca (Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, 
Direccion Nacional de Estadistica, Lima, Peru 

Bulletin des Séances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Vol. XIX, 1948—2 (Librarie Falk fils, Georges 


Bulletin of the Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society, Vol. 19, 1948 ($3.00. Texas Archeo 
logical and Paleontological Society, Lubbock, Texas). Articles on archaeology and paleonto! 
ogy by T. N. Campbell, C. N. Ray, R. L. Stephenson, H. C. Taylor, Ir., W. Langston, Jr., 
C.H. Webb, R. E. Bell, A. D. Krieger. 

Censo Nacional de Poblacion de 1940, Republica del Peru, Vol. VI (Departamentos: ica Huan 
cavelica Ayacucho, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Direccion Nacional de Estadistica 


van Campenhout, Successeur, 22 rue des Paroissiens, 22 


Cuadernos de Historia Primitiva, Anto II, No. 2, 1947 (Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla, Serrano, 40, 
Madrid, Spain). 

Eastern Anthropologist, The, Vol. U1, No. 1, Sept., 1948 (Ethnographic and Folk Culture Societ 
U. P., Lucknow, India). 

Estudios de Derecho, Vol. X, No. 30, Oct. 1948 (Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Politicas de la 
Universidad de Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia). 

Florida Anthropologist, The, Vol. 1, Nos. 3-4, Nov., 1948 (Florida Anthropological Society, Gaines- 
ville, Florida). Articles on archaeology and physical anthropology by C. W. Spellman, J. W. 
Griffin, J. M. Goggin, W. M. Krogman. 

Folk-Liv, Acta Ethnologica et Folkloristica Europaea, Tom. XI, 1947 (Kungl. Gustav Adolfs 
Akademien, Stockholm, Sweden). 
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International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 15, No. 1, Jan., 1949 (Waverly Press, Balti- 
more). Articles on linguistics by W. L. Wonderly, H. Hoijer, W. D. Preston and C. F. Voegelin, 
N. M. Holmer, D. B. Fanshawe. 

International Journal of Sexology, The, Vol. I1, No. 3, Feb., 1949 (Subscription, $5.50, Whiteway 
Bldg., Hornby Road, Bombay 1, India). 

Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Nouvelle Série, Tome XXXIV, 1942, Tome XXXV, 
1943-1946, Index Général (1896-1946) (Musée de l’Homme, Paris). Tome XXXTV, articles 
by R. d’Harcourt, H. Reichlen, P. Rivet; Tome XXXV, articles by H. and P. Reichlen, 
P. Rivet, B. Flornoy, H. Lehmann, G. Perrier, R. de Lamberterie, G. Payén 

Journal de la Société des Océanistes, Tome III, No. 3, Decembre, 1947. (Musee de L’Homme, 
Paris.) Articles on ethnology and linguistics by C. Vernier, A. Ropiteau, R. van den Broek 
d’Obrenan, H. Tischner, J. Gautier, L. A. C. Corlette, V. Sokoloff and J. Faivre) 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, The, Vol. 57, Nos. 3, 4, 1948. (1. 5.0 yearly. Polynesian Society, 
Wellington, N.Z.) No. 3, articles by I. L. G. Sutherland, C. E. Fox, H. D. Skinner, G. Gra 
ham; No. 4, articles by R. Rolston, J. Houston, T. Russell, J. G. Miller, B. G. Biggs 

Vasterkey, The Vol. XXTIT, Nos. 1, 2 ($1.50 yearly. Southwest Museum, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles 42, Calif.) 

Minnesota Archaeologist, The, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1948 (Minnesota Archaeological Society 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Nueva Crganizacion Bancaria Nacional (Estudios Economicos y Sociales, No. 2, 31 pp., Buenos 
Aires, 1948). Universidad d» Buenos Aires 

Plateau, Vol. 21, No. 3, Jan., 1946 +$0.30, Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Museum 
of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff.) Articles by Katherine Bartlett and Watson Smith 

Politica Economica Nacional en Materia de Transportes (Estudios Economicos y Sociales, No. 3, 
33 pp., Buenos Aires, 1948). Universidad de Buenos Aires. 

Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society, 1948 (Research Studies of the State College of 
Washington, Vol. XVI, No. 1, March, 1948, Pullman, Wash.). Articles by R. T. LaPiere, 
C. W. Topping, Paul Wallin, E. M. Lemert, H. J. Locke, W. J. Klausner, J. E. Bachelder, 
T. H. Kennedy, N.S. Hayner, L. J. Elias and E. H. Moore. 

Przeglad Antropologiczeny, Tom XV, 1948 (Polskiego Towarzystwa Antropologicznego i Polskich 
Zaktadow Antropologii, Poznan, Poland, 1948). 

Report to the General Assembly of the United Nations on the Administration of the Territory of New 
Guinea, July, 1946-June, 1947 (Commonwealth of Australia, Canberra, 1947) 

Reports of the California Archaeological Survey. No. 1 ($.25) No. 2 (§.50). 1948 (Calif. Arch 
Survey, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif.). 

Revista de Etnografia, Anno II, No. 4, Dec., 1948 (Direzione: Via Cesare Rossaroll, 200, Napoli, 
Italy). Articles by G. Tucci, B. Francolini, G. Perusini, G. Osella. 

Revista de Administragao, Ano 1, No. 3, Sept. 1947 (Instituto de Administragao, Faculdade de 
Ciéncias Econémicas e Administrativas, Universidade de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Revista de Indias, Aio VIIT, Num. 30, 1947, Afio IX, Nums. 31-32, 1948 (Instituto Fernandez de 
Oviedo, Madrid, Spain. Annual subscription, Hispano-america, 45 pesetas, Extranjero, 50 
pesetas). 

Soviet Ethnography, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 1948. (Academy of Sciences, USSR, Moscow and Leningrad) 

Soviet Archaeology, Vol. 8, 1946; Vol. 9, 1947. (Institute for the History of Material Culture, Acad- 
emy of Sciences, USSR, Moscow and Leningrad). 

Studi e Materiali de Storia delle Religioni, Vol. XXI, Anno 1947-1948 (Scuola de Studi Storico 
Religiosi della Universita di Roma, Bologna, Italy). 

Territory of Papua Report, Oct. 1945-June 1946; July 1946-June 1947 (Commonwealth of Aus- 

tralia, Canberra, 1945-1946, 1946-1947). 
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Transactions of the Mikluho-M aklay Institute of Ethnography, New Series Vols. 1, 2, 1947 (Academy 
of Science, Moscow and Leningrad). 

Uni-Ver, Organo de la Universidad Veracruzana, Afio I, Tomo I, No. 2, Feb., 1949 (Jalapa, Ver., 
Mexico). 

Welenschappelijk A ppél, Sept. 1, 1948 (Indisch Instituut, Amsterdam, Netherlands). 

Ymer, Tidskrift Utgiven av Svenska Sillskapet for Antorpologi och geografi, Hafte 4, 1948 
(Stockholm, Sweden). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
WHITE’S VIEW OF A SCIENCE OF CULTURE* 
1 


Professor Leslie White has argued very forcefully for the view that in the study of 
human life and behavior we must recognize three different disciplines dealing with three 
different “levels” of phenomena—mind, society and culture. This view is accepted ex- 
plicitly by a number of anthropologists in America and implicitly by many more. 

I do not wish to quarrel with the view held by Kroeber and White that “cultural” 
phenomena may be studied in abstraction from society; that is, from social life as a 
system of relations and interactions between persons and groups. What can be done in 
this way is shown by linguistics, where the phenomena of language are studied in 
abstraction from the social relations in which speech is used for communication. 
Similarly it is possible to study music without reference to the societies which have 
produced the music. 

But if there are to be two sciences, one of social phenomena and the other of cultural 
phenomena, both of them distinct from psychology and from history in the ordinary 
sense, we must be able to make clear distinction between sociological enquiries, prob- 
lems, methods, theories and explanations and those of the science of culture. I do not 
find that these distinctions have been clearly made, but on the contrary I find a great 
deal of vagueness and ambiguity in the discussions of the subject. 

My own preferred field of study is social anthropology. This was defined by Frazer 
in 1907, and again by Malinowski in 1926, as that branch of sociology that deals with 
“primitive” or preliterate societies. Just as mechanics is the study of mechanical 
systems, and psychology is the study of mental or psychical systems, so sociology is 
the science of social systems. A social system consists of individual human beings 
interacting with one another within certain continuing associations. Thus social an- 
thropology is concerned with the forms of association or social integration in primitive 
societies, seeking to arrive at an understanding of their variations, and to enquire into 
the conditions of stability in social systems as systems of integration of persons. 


2 


Cultural anthropology, if I understand its exponents correctly, is not concerned with 
relations between persons but with relations between “culture traits.” Yet in the 
literature of the subject I often find the two terms “culture” and “social system” used 
as if they were alternative terms for the same thing. Thus in the article by White which 
will be discussed later we are offered what purports to be an explanation of rules of 
exogamy in terms of culture, a “culturological” as distinct from a sociological theory. 
White, however, speaks of these rules as “institutions,” “created by social systems.” 
This may be a slip of the pen for “cultural systems” but the slip is significant. So is the 
slip of Kroeber when in one place he speaks of a person as a “member” of a culture. 
One is a member of an English-speaking community, but not a member of the English 
language. 

In his paper on “The Definition and Prohibition of Incest” in the AMERICAN 


* This article was written in Egypt, without access to libraries, and it was therefore not 
feasible to give full bibliography or references. 
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ANTHROPOLOGIST, White has offered us a “‘culturological” theory. The rules prohibiting 
marriage or intercourse between kin are to be explained, not in terms of social integra- 
tion or cohesion, which would be a sociological explanation, nor in terms of the mental 
characteristics of human beings, which would be a psychological explanation, but in 
terms of the “organization of culture traits.”” The fundamental proposition of the 
theory is that “incest was defined and exogamous rules were formulated in order to 
make co-operation compulsory and extensive, to the end that life be made more 
secure.” 

I do not propose to make a critical examination of this theory. I wish to take it 
only as an example of the way in which the science of culture deals with a particular 
problem, and to compare it with the way in which sociology could deal with the same 
problem. It will, I suppose, be admitted that law and morals are social phenomena and 
that therefore rules relating to marriage between relatives, and the treatment of sexual 
intercourse between kin as sinful, criminal or immoral, may be made the subject of 
sociological enquiry and of sociological theory. ‘The rules in question would then be 
considered not in relation to culture but in relation to social integration, the linking 
together of persons in a social structure of continuing associations. It happens that I 
have for many years held and taught a sociological theory on this subject; and of this 
I propose to give, not an exposition, but a brief outline. My purpose is only to afford 
an opportunity of comparing the theoretical science of society with the theoretical 
science of culture, taking the latter as being represented by the article of Professor 
White. 

From the point of view of comparative sociology the discussions of the prohibition 
of incest have been vitiated by the failure to distinguish two different but connected 
problems. The first of these is concerned with the rules relating to marriage between 
relatives, rules which vary greatly in different societies, but which no society is without. 
These rules are of two kinds. Certain marriages between relatives are disapproved or 
prohibited. On the other hand, in many societies marriage between certain kinds of 
relatives is approved, preferred, or even obligatory. It is quite evident that a sociological 
theory must deal with all these rules, with preferred or permitted marriages equally) 
with those prohibited or disapproved. Further, the purpose of the theory must be t: 
enable us to understand or explain the variations in this matter that are found in 
different social types. Any proposed theory that does not do this is not worthy of any 
consideration as a sociological theory. This rules out as being perfectly useless a great 
deal of what has been written on the subject. The test of a theory is its application to 
the understanding of particular instances. 

The second problem is that of incest, and this refers not to marriage but to sexual 
intercourse outside marriage. Where such intercourse takes place between kin it may 
be regarded in a particular society as constituting immorality, sin, or crime of a special 
kind, distinct from intercourse between unrelated persons. This is what is specifically 
incest. Marriage, and sexual intimacy outside marriage, are from a sociological point 
of view quite different things. In some states of the United States first cousins are not 
permitted to marry, but sexual intercourse between the cousins seems to be regarded 
as not incest but merely fornication, a somewhat lesser, and different sin. 

I will first give a very brief outline of the sociological theory of the regulation of 
marriage. The proof of the theory would require, of course, not an article but a book. 
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But here the statement of the theory is merely intended as an example of a possible 
sociological theory. Each society has its own particular kinship system, that is, a set 
or system of relationships between persons connected by kinship or through marriage, 
including those relationships, such as those between members of a clan, which are 
regarded in the society as being relations of kinship, though there may be no traceable 
genealogical connections. These relationships are institutionalized; there are patterns 
or rules of conduct to which persons who stand in certain relations are expected to 
conform. A marriage is a rearrangement of social structure, involving the modification 
of certain existing relations and the formation of certain new ones. 

The general theory of the regulation of marriage is that the social function of the 
rules is to preserve, maintain or continue the existing system ot institutional relations. 
When in a particular system a marriage between relatives has for its effect to continue, 
renew, or reinforce the existing system of relations it tends to be approved or preferred 
or even, in some instances, made obligatory. On the contrary, where a marriage be- 
tween relatives would disrupt or throw into disorder the existing system of relations, 
it tends to be disapproved or prohibited; and the greater and more widespread the 
disturbance that would be caused by a marriage, the stronger is the general resistance 
or disapproval with which it meets. The general theory is thus formulated, not in 
terms of culture, but in terms of social integration or social structure. To be understood, 
the rules regulating marriage in any particular society have to be examined in their 
relation to the kinship structure of that society as a continuing system of the arrange- 
ment of pegsons in institutionalized relationships. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that the formulation of a law or principle of this 
kind does not exclude the possibility of exceptions in particular instances. It is a law 
of nature that human beings have the heart on the left side and that they have three 
joints to their fingers; but there are exceptional individuals who have the heart on the 
right or who have only two joints to their fingers. The exceptions call for special 
explanation, whether in biology or in sociology. 

The commonest forms of preferred or approved marriages between relatives are 
marriage with the wife’s sister, the wife’s brother’s daughter, the wife of a deceased 
brother or mother’s brother, and marriage between cousins. In my experience, in the 
study of kinship systems over forty years, it is usually easy to see how these marriages 
of relatives renew, or continue or reinforce existing relations between persons and 
groups. Thus in marriage with the daughter of the mother’s brother a man has taken 
a wife from a certain family and in the next generation his son takes his wife from the 
same family. But each society has to be considered separately, and it is impossible to 
deal in an article with the innumerable instances in which the theory seems to receive 
confirmation. 

Turning to prohibited marriages we may take the instance of marriage with the 
daughter of the father’s brother. In most African societies there is a definite institu- 
tionalized relationship of a man to his father’s brother and the latter’s wife and children. 
The father’s brother is a sort of “father,” his wife is a “mother” and his children are 
brothers and sisters. There is a quite different set of relations for a man to his wife’s 
father and mother and brothers and sisters. In such tribes marriage with the father’s 
brother’s daughter would completely disrupt the system of relationships. His “father”’ 
would become a father-in-law, and his “mother” would have to be avoided as a mother- 
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in-law; his “‘brothers” would become brothers-in-law. Even his own father would have to t 
be treated as a sort of father-in-law, since he is father’s brother (“‘father’’) to the man’s t 
wife. The father would have to change his behavior to his own brother, since the ( 
latter has now become his son’s father-in-law. There would have to be an extensive i 
series of sudden changes in the way in which persons were required to behave to one s 
another. 

But there are some societies in Africa which lack these institutionalized relationships é 
to the wife’s relatives, and in these societies a man is permitted to marry the daughter i 
of his father’s brother, while in some Arab societies such marriages are preferred. ‘ 


Consider such rules as the following: in the Nkundo tribe of the Congo a woman is ; 
forbidden to marry, in a second marriage, the husband’s father’s brother’s son of her ‘ 


first husband’s mother’s brother’s daughter; amongst the Hera of Mashonaland a man i 
may not marry a woman of the lineage of his wife’s brother’s wife though he may 
marry his wife’s sister or women of the lineage of his mother’s brother’s wife. It is \ 
difficult to see what such rules have to do with making co-operation ‘compulsory and i 
extensive,” but they can he readily understood by reference to the existing social 


structure of these tribes. | 
Where a definite rule exists there is usually behind it a unanimous opinion or senti- | 
ment. But we must recognize, as sociologists, that there are often differences of opinion 


or sentiment in a particular society. I have listened to Australian aborigines discussing ( 
at great length whether a particular marriage should or should not be permitted. In 

the Hehe tribe of East Africa Gordon Brown reports that some persons,approve of i 
marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter because they think it will strengthen 
or renew the existing solidarity between the families; but others fear that the tensions ( 
that result from the marriage relationship may, on the contrary, weaken rather than | 


strengthen that solidarity and recommend avoidance of such marriages. In England | 
from 1835 to 1907 there was a heated controversy over the question whether a man | 
might be permitted to marry his deceased wife’s sister, many persons arguing either 
for or against. In 1907 such marriages were finally legalized but many ministers of the 
church still disapprove of them. These differences of opinion or sentiment are just as 
important, as sociological facts, as are general agreements; they call for explanation in 
terms of general theory. In fact they provide very valuable means of testing theory. 

In dealing with the regulation of marriage we are directly concerned with social 
structure. But in dealing with fornication, and with that special variety of it known 
as incest we are concerned with those moral and religious sentiments which are es- 
sential to the existence of an ordered system of social relations. The sexual relations 
between husband and wife are part of the institutional arrangement of marriage; and 
are subject to moral and religious and even legal control. Sexual relations outside mar- 
riage are, from the social point of view, something quite different. Each society has its 
own current sentiments about fornication, adultery, incest, homosexuality. The study 
of these and of their variations in different societies is a task for that branch of sociology 
that is concerned with moral and religious attitudes. It cannot be claimed that much 
progress has yet been made with studies of this kind. 

What is most characteristically and strongly condemned as incest is sexual intimacy 
with the closest relatives,—mother, daughter, sister. It is felt that such conduct is 
of a different and worse kind than fornication between nonrelatives. Parallel to this is 
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the feeling that to kill a father or a mother is a different and more serious offense than 
the killing of some unrelated person. The parallel between parricide and incest is seen 
clearly in the drama of ancient Greece. The first requirement for a sociological theory 
is the recognition that incest is normally an offence against religion. In many primitive 
societies incest and witchcraft are conceived as being the same kind of thing. In con- 
versation with a native of South Africa I asked about sexual intimacy between brother 
and sister; his comment was, with horror in his voice, “That would be witchcraft.” 
The identification of incest with witchcraft occurs frequently in African peoples, and 
an interesting development of it is the belief that a man can obtain the greatest pos- 
sible power as a sorcerer by incestuous connection with his mother or his sister. Another 
significant fact is the high degree of sacredness that is attributed in some societies, as 
in Hawaii, to the offspring of a union of brother and sister. The same theme is found 
in mythology. In mediaeval Europe incest and witchcraft were matters to be dealt 
with by the Church as offences against religion; it is only recently in England that incest 
is subject to the secular courts and is punished as a crime. 

There is already current a theory of the basis for the moral and religious repulsion 
to sexual intimacy amongst members of the same family. It was briefly stated by 
Durkheim in 1897 in the first volume of the Année sociologique (page 59 and following). 
It is briefly formulated in the passage from Malinowski (quoted by White on page 431 
of his article). It is to be found formulated or suggested by several other writers. 

Briefly the theory is that human beings generally feel that there is a fundamental 
incompatibility between the kind of personal relation that results from or is implied 
in sexual intimacy and the kinds of sentiments which are regarded as appropriate and 
obligatory between mother and son, father and daughter, and brother and sister. There 
is, as Durkheim says, a feeling that if sexual intimacy between such pairs of persons 
were permitted or even conceived as possible, the family would be no longer the family 
and marriage would be no longer marriage. The fa:nily is commonly an object of re- 
ligious sentiment, not only in modern Christian societies. The doctrine of the Church 
that incest is a direct attack on the sacred character of family life, comparable to par- 
ricide, is sound sociology. 

It is in reference to intercourse with the nearest relatives that these feelings of 
moral and religious repulsion reach their greatest intensity. But in many societies the 
prohibition against sexual intercourse is extended to more distant relatives. In wide- 
range kinship systems such as characterize many primitive societies a man is required 
to think of certain relatives as though they were relatives of the same kind as mother 
or sister or daughter and to direct his behavior toward them on this basis. A most 
obvious way of socially establishing and maintaining these relationships is by the 
rule that not only marriage but also sexual intimacy is forbidden. 

Many societies have created, as an essential part of their social structure, wide- 
range kinship systems whereby every person is provided with a large number of near 
and more distant relatives arranged in categories or groups. The extreme development 
of this tendency is seen in the Australian tribes in which a man stands in a definite 
relation of kinship to any person with whom he has any social contact. What is some- 
times called “exogamy” in such a tribe as the Kariera is simply the rule that a man 
may only take a wife from one particular category of relatives, namely the category 
that includes his mother’s brother’s daughter. In other societies the wide-range recog- 
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nition of kinship is provided by the formation of groups of unilinear descent in the 
form of lineages or clans. The result of this is that for a given person, all the members 
of his own lineage or clan are relatives of certain kinds or categories, and the members 
of his mother’s clan or lineage are all relatives of other kinds or categories. What is 
called the rule of exogamy is the prohibition against marriage between persons who 
are kin by virtue of belonging to the same lineage or clan. In its full development the 
system requires that a man should treat all the members of his own lineage and clan 
as “brothers” and “sisters,”’ and since not only marriage but also sexual intimacy are 
forbidden between brother and sister, one way of emphasizing the bond of kinship, is 
to forbid sexual intimacy between a man and a woman of the same lineage or clan. 

In this way the prohibition against sexual intercourse may be extended to all women 
whom a man may not legally marry. But the extension is not always complete or en- 
forced. In Melanesia and Africa we find instances in which sexual intimacy with a 
woman with whom marriage is not permitted, for example by the rule of clan exog 
amy, is regarded as not incestuous, not serious, but permissible or at least a peccadillo. 
Amongst the Nkundo, for example, a man may not marry a woman from a clan or 
lineage that is regarded as related to his own, since marriage would throw the structure 
into disorder; but he may have a liaison with a woman of that group without commit- 
ting incest, and there is a special term (lonkana) for such affairs. As the Tallensi re- 
marked to Fortes in connection with a similar situation, “Copulation and marriage are 
not the same thing.” 

3 


Thus the problem considered by Professor White from the point of view of a science 
of culture can also be approached from the different point of view of comparative 
sociology. Whatever may or may not be included in sociology, I take it that the study 
of forms of social structure and of social integration are specifically sociological, 
neither psychological nor “culturological.’’ Otherwise it would seem that there is no 
such thing as sociology at all, and this is contrary to White’s main contention. 

The first question that arises is: Can there be two different and valid theories in 
this matter, one giving a sociological and the other a “cylturological” explanation? 
If so, can there also be a separate valid theory of a psych@fegical kind? Are the same 
phenomena to be susceptible of different kinds of explanation, independent and equally 
valid? It seems desirable to know where we stand in this matter. My own theory is 
that the rules relating to the marriage of relatives, and also the rules against sexual 
intimacy between kin outside marriage, are to be understood by their social function 
as serving to maintain the stability or equilibrium of family and kinship structures; and 
it cannot be held that this is not sociological explanation, unless there is no such thing 
as sociology. 

The second question is: In what sense is White’s theory a cultural and not a soci 
ological theory? The theory is that rules regulating marriage and sexual intercourse 
“were formulated in order to make co-operation compulsory and extensive.” But 
co-operation, as it is usually conceived, is a social phenomenon, a matter of the inte- 
gration of persons in joint or collective activities. All questions of social integration, 
the linking of persons in fixed social relations, are sociological. It would seem that 
White is smuggling a sociological theory into what is held to be the separate and 
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independent science of culture. That he himself is vaguely aware of this is indicated by 
his statement that these rules are “created by social systems.” 

A third question is: How does this theory afford a means for understanding or 
explaining the variations in the rules in different societies? ‘The statement of White is 
that “these variations are to be explained in terms of the specific circumstances under 
which co-operation is to take place. One set of circumstances will require one definition 
of incest and one form of marriage; another set will require different customs. The 
habitat and the technological adjustment to it, the mode of subsistence, circumstances 
of defense and offense, division of labor between the sexes, and degree of cultural de- 
velopment, are factors which condition the definition of incest and the formulation of 
rules to prohibit it.”” Has this theory been tested by reference to any specific in- 
stances? If so we should like to have them indicated. The test of a theory is its ability 
to explain particular instances. I have tested my own sociological theory in many 
different societies over many years, and am now fairly satisfied with the results. One 
suspects that White has hardly begun to test his theory, since in each instance it 
would require the consideration of a very large number of variables as factors involved 
in the variations in the rules as to marriage. One would like some indication, for ex- 
ample, of how the presence or absence of cross-cousin marriage is conditioned by “the 
means and circumstances of offense and defense”’ or ‘the means of communication and 
transportation.” 

The various factors mentioned by White in the passage quoted above do not vary 
much in Australian tribes. But the regulation of marriage does vary. Again, these 
factors are the same in the Nguni and the Tswana in South Africa, but the former 
look with horror on marriage with a father’s brother’s daughter which the latter 
permit. 

In early England and Wales persons who were related “‘within the fifth degree” 
counting through both males and females, were forbidden to marry; this would apply 
to all second cousins. In modern England and Wales second cousins may marry and 
there is no legal or religious objection to the marriage of first cousins although a few 
persons disapprove of such unions. I do not find it possible to imagine how White would 
explain this difference in terms of the various factors he mentions. The sociological 
explanation is fairly simple, in terms of the historic change from a wide-range kinship 
system with its institutions of wergild and galanas, and its rules of inheritance by which 
sixth cousins of all kinds might have a claim, to the narrow-range system of the present 
day. 

4 


It seems desirable to draw attention to some of the obscurities in White’s statement 
of his thesis in his article on “The Expansion of the Scope of Science.” The thesis he 
supports here is that there are, or ought to be, three distinct sciences, psychology, 
sociology and the science of culture. We ought therefore to be able to distinguish clearly 
the fields of these distinct studies. 

White’s statements about sociology are as follows. Sociology is described as “being 
but a science of group behavior, of collective psychological determinants.”’ With this, 
as a sociologist, I am in complete disagreement. “When sociology took form as a dis 


tinct discipline it was dedicated to the study of the collective aspect of behavior.” 
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I do not think this is true of Herbert Spencer, for example. “Thus sociology turns out 
to be social psychology, and social psychology is psychology.” “Sociology became, for 
the most part, social psychology, and social psychology is of course psychology.” 
Thus, while White maintains that sociology is a study distinct from both psychology 
and the science of culture, in contradiction with this he holds that sociology is, at any 
rate for the most part, merely psychology. And if there is some kind of sociology dis- 
tinct from psychology he entirely fails to tell us what kind of study it is or what are 
the facts with which it deals. His real view is contained in a passage in which he 
objects to the existence of a separate science of sociology. ‘Sociology devoted itself to 
the interpretation of superindividual (i.e., social) psychological determinants of be- 
havior, and in so doing became social psychology. But, with few and relatively insig- 
nificant exceptions, it failed to distinguish and to recognize superpsychological (i.e., 
cultural) determinants, and thus failed to complete the science of human behavior by 
becoming a science of culture (i.e., culturology).”” Thus what White thinks is wrong 
with sociology is that it tries to exist as an independent discipline instead of becoming 
a study of culture as conceived by White himself. There is here very clearly a complete 
lack of logical consistency. Either sociology does or ought to exist, or its does not or 
ought not to exist. 

The best way to distinguish different branches of science is by reference to the class 
of empirical systems with which each is primarily concerned, the task of any branch 
of science being to discover the general characteristics of a class of empirical systems. 
Thus mechanical science deals with mechanical systems, one branch of chemistry with 
molecular systems, physiology with organic systems, and so on. Psychology is correctly 
defined, not as the study of behavior, but as the study of psychical systems, and a sys- 
tem of this kind consists of the psychical events that occur in a particular human being 
throughout the course of his life. Sociology is also not to be defined as a study of 
behavior; it is the attempt to discover the general characteristics of social systems. The 
components or elements of a social system are persons, not acts of behavior or mental 
events. A person is, for example, an Englishman, a father, a bricklayer, a member of a 
trades union, a Methodist, and so on. A social system is a system of the association of 
persons in a social structure. The sociologist studies the forms of association found 
amongst human beings. 

The word “‘culture’”’ has many different meanings. As a psychologist I would define 
culture in accordance with its dictionary meaning in English, as the process by which 
a human individual acquires, through contact with other individuals, or from such 
things as books and works of art, habits, capabilities, ideas, beliefs, knowledge, skills, 
tastes, and sentiments; and, by an extension common in the English language, the 
products of that process in the individual. As an Englishman I learned Latin and French 
and therefore some knowledge of Latin and French are part of my culture. The culture 
process in this sense can be studied by the psychologist, and in fact the theory of 
learning is such a study. 

As a sociologist the reality to which I regard the word “culture” as applying is the 
process of cultural tradition, the process by which in a given social group or social 
class language, beliefs, ideas, aesthetic tastes, knowledge, skills and usages of many 
kinds are handed on (“‘tradition” means “handing on’’) from person to person and from 
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one generation to another. The sociologist is obviously obliged to study the cultural 
traditions of all kinds that are found in a society of which he is making a study. Cultural 
tradition is a social process of interaction of persons within a social structure. 

White does not seem to recognize either of these concepts of culture. For him cul- 
ture is essentially “suprapsychological and suprasociological.” But his definition of 
culture as a special kind of reality does not seem to me to be altogether clear. He tells 
us that a domesticated horse, the concrete individual quadruped, is a ‘“‘culture trait” 
(op. cit. page 202). So is a hoe (page 203). But a clan is also a culture trait (page 
193). This apparently means the actual collection of human beings who form the kind 
of social group that we call a clan. Is every social group to be regarded as a culture 
trait—a nation, the British Commonwealth, the Roman Church, a particular trades 
union, a regiment of an army, an international scientific congress, or an industrial 
corporation? If not, what is the reason for singling out such a group as a clan? Is a 
human being such as a king or a prime minister or the president of a republic a culture 
trait? If so how do we distinguish between individuals who are and those who are not 
culture traits? We are told to distinguish between horses, domesticated horses being 
culture traits but not wild horses. 

Culture traits, says White, are real things, and we may readily admit this for 
horses and hoes. “Customs and institutions—culture traits in general—constitute a 
distinct class of phenomena. As such it may be treated as a closed system. Culture is a 
thing sui generis; culture as culture can only be explained in terms of culture” (page 
192). Not only do culture traits act on individuals (page 202) (is a kick from a mule 
an action of a culture trait?); culture traits causally determine one another within the 
closed system. I do not think it is possible for the ordinary person to understand what 
this means until a number of examples are given with detailed treatment. A method or 
a theory can only be understood by means of application to specific problems or in- 
stances. 

The study of culture is at least as old as sociology or psychology. Writers concerned 
themselves with “civilizations,” for example the civilization of ancient Greece or ancient 
Rome. For the English and French words “civilization” the Germans substituted “Kul- 
tur” and writing about Kultur was a favorite theme of the German romanticists of 
the early nineteenth century. The study of Kultur or of civilizations was treated as 
belonging to history or to the philosophy of history. I think that Kroeber and Toynbee 
may be said to be continuing this tradition each in his own distinctive way. But White 
does not seem to be content to follow along that path. He is not content with Kroeber’s 
study of “formal causes” in the Aristotelian sense, but demands the recognition of 
culture traits as efficient causes producing effects on other traits and on individuals. 

I submit that Professor White has failed not orly to justify his thesis, but to present 
it in a logical and understandable way. Are we to recognize three sciences, psychology, 
sociology and science of culture, or only two, excluding sociology as being only social 
psychology? Some of us who are sociologists believe that sociology does exist as a 
science, just as distinct from psychology as psychology is from physiology, or physi- 
ology from chemistry. Its subject matter, I repeat, is the forms of association or social 
integration found amongst human beings. Does Professor White recognize this as an 
existing or possible study? If we admit the existence of a sociology, then White has not 
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made clear the distinction between the enquiries, methods, problems and theories of rite 
comparative sociology and those of a distinct science of culture. What is the nature of ho’ 
the difference of studying clans as associations of persons or features of social structure, Mi 
and studying them as “culture traits’? What is meant by the “behavior” of a culture tea 
trait (page 198)? If culture consists of a collection of culture traits and these are real sor 
things “which can be and are experienced as real things” what are the chief classes of re 
culture traits? We are offered a few examples, such as a domesticated horse, a hoe, a ori 
clan, a polygynous household (one husband and three wives) but we are also told that thi 
customs and institutions are culture traits. A statement about culture traits in general tir 
cannot have any precise meaning. It can apply equally to hoes, and clans and such 
customs as shaking hands or sleeping in pyjamas, or drinking mint juleps. Is the aff 
science of culture able to explain, as psychology cannot, and explain in some way th 
different from an historical explanation, why some people eat with knives and forks, in: 
and others with chop-sticks (page 189)? These are some of the questions that call for ali 
answers before we can understand what Professor White really means. di: 
A. R. Rapc iirre-Brown 
Farouk I UNIVERSITY he 
ALEXANDRIA, EGypt ul 
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PARALLELS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAMANISM AMONG NORTHERN U 
AND SOUTHERN ATHAPASKANS T 
Ruth M. Underhill has recently pointed out the significance of certain features of ? 
southwestern ceremonialism for an understanding of the transition in that area from : 
the vision quest, involving personal contact with the supernatural, to more formal and 
learned ritual practices.' The correspondence is impressive between what appears to s 
have characterized shamanistic development among the peripheral southwestern 7 
people and among the Sarsi Indians, following the assumption of membership by the : 
latter in Plains society. In both cases the partial displacement of the old by the new e 
patterns of ritual exemplifies a similar process. - 
It might be well to sketch first the relevant southwestern material. It is generally 
agreed that the marginal agriculturalists were moved to adopt elements from the more 
organized ritual practices of their neighbors. Thus among the Chiracahua Apache 
what the animal visitant came to dictate was more than a simple song; it amounted 
“to a little ceremony. Immediately there arises the difficulty of remembering such a | 


1 Underhill 1948. 
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rite and we are not surprised to hear that rites may be taught for pay. Learners must, 
however, make personal contact with the power and be approved.’ Among the White 
Mountain group a man learns the standard ceremonies of the group by paying his 
teacher. Some ceremonies, however, gain added value by the accretion of additional 
songs derived through dreaming. Underhill suggests that these two examples give a 
reasonably clear picture of how religious differentiation took place in hunting groups 
originally characterized by what Thompson has called the “power pool” concept of 
the supernatural.’ The old fused with the new elements yielding a religious life dis- 
tinguished by greater complexity. 

It is clear that the immigrant Sarsi, after having left the northern forest, were also 
afiected by the more varied ceremonial life of their Plains Indian neighbors.‘ Among 
the former group a novice preparing for the vision quest was given encouragement and 
instruction in ritual by a parent or grandparent of the same sex. A man who was 
already renowned as a shaman watched his sons and grandsons carefully in order to 
discover one who was exemplary in behavior and intelligence and not given to lying, 
“foolishness,” or disobedience—something that implies the appearance of a quasi 
hereditary principle. Supernatural power could be dangerous in the hands of an 
unworthy person, and it was feared that a foolish individual was likely to “play” with 
power and thus might cause it to destroy the original teacher. Here was a dogma cal- 
culated to forestall the indiscriminate transmission of shamanistic prerogatives. As 
among the Chiracahua Apache, the efficacy of ritual taught in this way depended on 
the novice subsequently receiving supernatural approval of his role via a dream or vi- 
sion. In the course of the vision experience he learned magical songs and derived the 
necessary power to act as a priest. Following a common pattern, a boy returning from 
a successful power quest never dared to reveal the content of his dream. He simply 
told his father, “I got it.’ Additional songs might now be taught by the parent, 
together with other rituals. In much the same way a girl was taught curing lore by her 
mother or grandmother. She too was expected to validate her knowledge with a vision. 
Unlike the boy she did not, for various reasons, leave the camp to dream for her power. 
Techniques of sorcery were not learned from living teachers among the Sarsi. Instead, 
evil magic (either in fact or in the belief of the group) continued to be acquired through 
a specific form of personal encounter with the supernatural. 

The retention in some form of the vision quest along with learned transmission of 
ritual is also manifested by a number of cultures belonging or adjacent to the North 
west Coast area. Among the Haida, “The office of medicine man usually descends from 
maternal uncle to nephew, or from mother to daughter. Of the several possible heirs, 
one is revealed as the successor by his physical peculiarities, his nervousness, or un- 
‘gets his first 


usual dreams.’’ Apart from being taught by the shaman, the candidate 


2 Ibid., p. 4 

Thompson, 1943, pp. 200-215. 

‘ Sarsi data were collected during a brief visit to that reserve in 1943. Field work was made 
possible by financial assistance provided by the Department of Anthropology, Yale University, 
the Peabody Museum of Yale, and a fund established through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Castleton. 
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familiar spirit by dreaming of some animal . . . ”* Training following dreaming is also 
reported for the Chinook.* Formerly the youths of all Carrier groups sought a guardian 
spirit. Among the Bulkley River people, however, “probably through the influence of 
the Gitksan,” a notion developed “that guardian spirits were not amenable to search, 
but came to man unheralded.” The visitation produced an illness curable by shamans, 
whereupon the patient ‘“‘acquired the power and status of medicine men.””? One is left 
to wonder what determined whether a man would have a vision. The long period of 
curing that was necessary to relieve “power sickness” may have provided the teaching 
essential for achieving the status of shaman. “Moreover, whether a patient regained 
his health quickly or slowly, he needed several months of training before he was ready 
to graduate as a fully qualified medicine man.’’* It seems likely that the phenomenon 
described by Underhill and in this present note appeared independently in both areas. 
Joun J. HoNIGMANN 
New York UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SITIO CONTE 

Seldom has a single archeological site received the detailed study that has been 
accorded the Sitio Conte in the Province of Cocle, Panama; and seldom has a site been 
honored with as voluminous and luxurious a publication as the richly illustrated two 
volume set that constitutes the subject of these comments. This fact is all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that the Sitio Conte is in most respects a small and 
inconspicuous site and that still further publications on it are scheduled by Dr. Mason 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The fact that two of our largest archeological 
organizations have spent a total of four seasons of intensive work here is explained by 
the exceptional esthetic merit, if not sheer monetary value, of the materials recovered. 
In this respect the Sitio Conte has proved probably the richest archeological site as yet 
scientifically excavated in the New World. Furthermore it is the first site to receive 
scientific field study in Panama despite the fact that many Museums are loaded with 
Panamanian pottery, the byproduct of a century of systematic grave looting in search 
of gold. 

As a result of three seasons of work by the Peabody Museum, Dr. Lothrep with his 
collaborators, has produced an outstanding pioneer work which opens up an important 
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new area in a particularly strategic location in the Americas.' Lothrop’s work is 
considerably more than a specific report on the Sitio Conte, although the description 
and study of the latter constitutes the bulk of the material. Utilizing the materials in 
the National Museum of Panama and in many private collections and with a full review 
of the archeological and historical literature, he has brought up to date about all that 
is known on Panamanian archeology and subjected the published material to critical 
analysis. Particularly valuable and interesting are the pertinent quotations from 
obscure sources of the 16th and 17th centuries. As a result of Lothrop’s historical 
researches it can be said that the basic background work for Panamanian prehistory 
has now been done. The province of Cocle and the surrounding region had been visited 
by the Spaniards several years before the ships of Grijalva and Cortez reached Mexico, 
and their descriptions of the natives constitute an interesting point of departure for 
the archeologist. 

Lothrop considers that while the culture of Cocle was brilliant in many respects 
it ranks definitely below such civilizations as those of the Aztec, Toltec, Maya, Chimu, 
Nasca, Tiahuanaco, Chavin or Inca. 

This conclusion is probably based largely on the fact that the political units were 
smaller and that conspicuous stone architecture and pyramids were lacking. Likewise 
existing ethnological information on the Cocle cultures is scanty but it is enough to 
establish the fact that here existed political organization of a rather high order and a 
well advanced material culture, based on agricultural communities. 

Lothrop has demonstrated that in Cocle times, the cultural flow was almost com- 
pletely from south to north, as indicated by trade goods and similarities in material 
culture. 

Little is known as yet of the earlier archeology of Panama, but during Cocle times, 
subsequent to the year 1200, it is probable that all the tribes of Costa Rica and Panama 
excepting the Chorotegans and Nahuas were of South American stock and language. 
Most of this South American invasion consisted of the Chibchan stock but there may 
have been some Arawakan influence. Lothrop gives an impressive list of items in use 
at Cocle that are of South American origin, although no evidence has been found that 
definitely demonstrates commercial contact. 

Among the typical things indicating general South American connections are manioc 
and cocoa, the beaded pubic apron, pig tusk necklace, ear rods, 1 hole spear thrower, 
whistling arrows, signal drums, hammocks, rubber ball, South American style ball 
court, bark cloth and mummification by fire. Among the Pan-Peruvian items are the 
dragon motive (crocodile god), metallurgy, gold headbands, hollow gold beads, gold 
discs with cat faces and N-shaped incisors, V-shaped nose plaques, metal cuffs, crab 
designs and litters for chiefs. While Sitio Conte was contemporaneous with Late Chimu, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the closest parallels are with Early Chimu. That the tribes 
of Panama had knowledge of Peru at the time of the conquest is pointed out by Lothrop, 
since the Panama natives described llamas and large rafts with sails to the Spaniards 


1 Lothrop, Samuel K., Cocle, An Archeological Study of Central Panama. Part I. Historical 
Background, Excavations at the Sitio Conte, Artifacts and Ornaments. (Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 7, 1937.) Part II. Pottery of the 
Sitio Conte and other Archeological Sites. (Tbid., Vol. 8, 1942.) 
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before the latter had visited Peru or Ecuador. Lothrop believes that the emeralds 
found at the Sitio Conte were trade objects from Ecuador. 

Many of the gold objects from Cocle are in the style of those from Quimbaya in 
Colombia, but analysis shows that they were locally made. One specimen is definitely 
Venezuelan in style. 

In contrast to this plethora of South American connections, influences traceable 
to Mexico and Central America are extremely rare. Among the few items in this 
category are mosaic mirrors. Such basic northern elements as jade, mounds, and stone 
architecture are lacking. Lothrop also lists human sacrifice but this is not literally 
true, since numerous individuals were killed and buried with prominent caciques much 
in the same fashion as among the Natchez. Elaborate sacrificial ritual as among the 
Mexicans was indeed lacking. 

Lothrop considers that the occupation of Cocle began two or three centuries before 
the conquest but that the site was probably abandoned shortly before the Spaniards 
came. The grave furniture and the methods of burial fit perfectly the descriptions 
given by the Spaniards at the beginning of the 16th century. 

Stratigraphic studies at Sitio Conte were difficult because of the scarcity of occu- 
pational debris. The principal method used was that of overlapping tombs. 

Lothrop describes Sitio Conte pottery as of two major types: ‘“‘Polychrome and 
other painted wares with which we associate smoked ware and the various red wares. 
These have shapes characteristic of the locality. In contrast monochrome, or un- 
painted pottery, is dependent for decoration on modelling, filleting, bas relief and in- 
cising. At certain sites the second group exists almost to the exclusion of the first.” 

The polychrome ware occurs characteristically in graves, while the second type is 
found mainly as refuse. Monochrome ware also has foreign affiliations that are not 
necessarily in accord with the polychrome group. This fact would appear to indicate 
that the polychrome was a later and more localized development. Cocle polychrome 
is an unusually specialized and elaborate ware. The designs are skilfully wrought 
and almost gaudy in their brilliance. Typical colors are red, black and purple on white 
or buff. 

The stratigraphic studies at Cocle indicate that after an initial and brilliant period, 
the occupants of Sitio Conte dropped to a much lower scale of living, culminating in a 
phase of almost complete collapse. The latest graves are small with poor offerings. 
There are no accompanying human sacrifices and jewelry is almost completely absent. 

With the aid of unusually full and excellent illustrations Lothrop undertakes a 
rather detailed analysis of the designs on the polychrome ware, the majority of which 
are highly elaborated animal designs, the designs in many instances being so stylized 
as to become merely symbols. 

Many of the same designs are found on the nonceramic work—in metallurgy, bone, 
stone and whale tooth carving. While utensils such as axes, knives, projectile points 
and metates are simple and undecorated, such things as spear throwers, mosaic mirrors 
and articles of personal adornment are unsurpassed works of art. 

Later work by the writer and Gordon Willey in the vicinity of Parita indicates that 
the chronology at Sitio Conte may not hold for the entire region. Two sites of the Cocle 
culture excavated here are probably more typical of the culture in general, insomuch 
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as they were average village sites and not burial places for prominent caciques. At 
Parita the pottery was up to the highest Sitio Conte level, but elaborate jewelry and 
specialized grave furniture was almost entirely lacking. 

Furthermore the tombs instead of being of the open pit type as at Sitio Conte were 
shoe-shaped chambers connected with the surface by a cylindrical shaft in the style 
of Veraguas. Ceramic offerings in these tombs frequently held both early and late Sitio 
Conte types in the same tomb. 

Lothrop’s work constitutes at present one of the most important links in the chain 
of evidence connecting the important high culture areas of Northwestern South America 
on the one hand and Southern Mexico and Central America on the other. It demon- 
strates conclusively that as far as the later periods of Panama are concerned these 
connections belong almost exclusively with South America. 

In developing this difficult problem Lothrop has produced a work which will stand 
as a classic and which is essential reading for any student of the broad problems of the 
high culture areas of the New World. 

M. W. STIRLING 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasHInctTon, D. C. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF GRADUATE TRAINING IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The typical occupational history of the anthropologist in the United States today 
differs strikingly from that of the prewar period. The aspiring anthropologist does not 
now have to repeat the characteristic routine of earlier years—the introduction to 
anthropology as a graduate student; the achievement of the doctorate, with no per- 
manent position open; the precarious existence as a member of his profession through 
two or three years or more of research awards or as holder of a postdoctoral fellowship; 
the eventual placement as the lone representative of his discipline in a college or uni 
versity department of sociology or history or zoology. 

The student now almost invariably comes to his graduate work with some under- 
graduate training in anthropology, and increasingly with an undergraduate major. 
Che demand for undergraduate instruction in the larger centers has made many more 
graduate assistantships available to students in obtaining their professional training 
than ever before. So great is this demand in the colleges, indeed, that we are now 
witnessing the appointment to instructorships, and even in rare cases to assistant pro 
fessorships, of men and women who are not even at the point where they are ready to 
write their doctoral theses—a situation not without some unfortunate implications for 
the future of our discipline. Often a student devoted to research must refuse a tempting 
offer of such a post in order to take advantage of the research fellowship that, only a 
decade ago, was the instrument that had to be looked to in order to maintain him until 
a permanent position in his chosen field became available. 

Many problems arise from this changed situation. The numbers of students who 
are entering departments of anthropology for training are such that the question of 
how many to accept, never before raised, is frequently posed. The more adequate 
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preparation of those entering graduate work makes for an elevation of the level of 
graduate instruction to a degree heretofore not possible; and this means new research 
courses, employing new methods and requiring additional experienced personnel. In 
addition, we must not forget the increasing challenge of important developments in 
cross-disciplinary studies, in which anthropology not only participates, but in which it 
has in many cases afforded leadership. Finally, concomitant with an increase in num- 
bers, has gone a widening of geographical interest. Scientific provincialism dies hard; 
but today students are conducting research in the far places to a greater extent than 
ever before in the history of American anthropology. And this, too, poses new problems 
of instruction, especially as regards training for field-work. 

In this paper, these problems of numbers, and of preparation for field-work outside 
the United States, will be considered. The discussion will be based partially on facts 
provided by means of a questionnaire circulated to fifteen Departments of Anthro 
pology over the country, wherein graduate programs leading to the doctorate are 
operative, and partially on experience gained at Northwestern University in preparing 
students for field-work outside the United States. Before proceeding to our discussion, 
however, it is pleasant to express a word of appreciation for the co-operativeness of those 
to whom the questionnaire was circulated. Fourteen of the fifteen institutions queried 
replied, many supplementing their replies with clarifying letters that indicate how deep 
is their concern with the problems raised by the questions. The light thrown by these 
data on the present status of graduate work in anthropology, and a knowledge of the 
awareness that exists in graduate departments of the problems raised in the preceding 
paragraphs, will best compensate them for the time they have given to furnishing 
pertinent information concerning the situation in their several institutions. 

2 

Widely differing statements are repeated concerning the numbers of graduate 
students in anthropology at present working in our Universities. Thus the secretary 
of the Committee charged with administering the Graduate Record Examination gave 
as one reason for not including a special section on anthropology the fact that he had 
knowledge of only thirty-eight such students in the entire country. On the other hand, 
one hears of departments having seventy, eighty, a hundred, a hundred and twenty 
graduate students. Talk of figures of this order troubled the late Ruth Benedict 
deeply. Shortly before her death, she spoke with feeling of the practical problems of 
placement and retention of place that must follow on the potential presence of so many 
anthropologists. And her feeling of apprehension has been shared by many who, as 
anthropologists, have seen the effect on their discipline of two world wars, and one 
major and a number of minor depressions. “Last hired, first fired,”’ such persons recall, 
is a saying applicable only in a lesser degree to the academic scene, particularly as 
concerns the lower ranks, than it is to industry. 

Ten of the fourteen institutions queried gave data on numbers of students—the 
other four pointed out that they had not been offering doctoral programs long enough 
to allow them to answer with significant figures. For the ten departments replying, 


the following table indicates the facts concerning numbers of students in various 
categories: 
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Full-time students 


M.A. candidates Ph.D. candidates not candidates Total 
for a degree 

2 7 45! 54 

30 152 2 47 

i5 9 5 29 

8 13 3 24 

- 0 - 30 

18 7 1 26 

13 6 1 20 

13 3 - 16 

273 27 

2 194 1 22 

Total 101 136 58 295 

Average 10.1 13.6 5.8 29.5 


! Not formally matriculated for M.A. or Ph.D. “About half will take the Ph.D. and half stop 
with the M.A.” 
? 6 currently in residence. 
Students in this institution take the M.A. only in passing. 


‘2 not in residence. 


It is apparent that we are now at a point where the numbers of graduate students 
must be taken into account in the planning and execution of graduate work in an- 
thropology. Yet gross figures tell us little. From the point of view of training, we must 
raise the question of the extent to which existing staffs are adequate to teach these 
students. Of the departments represented above, nine gave information on this point, 
the staff of the tenth being “in a state of flux” so that its strength could not, at the 
moment, be told. Two departments have 7 full-time members, three have 6, three have 
4 and one has 3. One department has, in addition, 8 part-time teachers, one has 7, 
two have 6, one has 3, one has 1, and three have none. The ratios of students to full 
time teacher derived from the two sets of figures range from 2.6 through 3.5, 4.3, 5.5, 
6.6, 7 (in two institutions) and 8 (in two). If we assume the part-time staff members 
give half the work of full-time members, counting each part-time person as one-half 
a full-time staff member, then the ratios appear as follows: 2.4, 2.6, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.3, 5.5, 
6.3 and 7.2. 

It must be recognized, however, that while these figures of themselves do not 
indicate that graduate students are receiving any serious lack of attention, ratios of 
this sort are only a rough approximation of conditions under which instruction is 
carried on. One student writing a thesis will require close supervision, while another 
will rarely be seen until he presents a manuscript for criticism. In some departments, 
the work of students in the field is continuously followed through correspondence, 
while in others even beginners are permitted to work on their own. With no more 
than a minimum of direction, however, the responsibility of seeing a graduate student 
through to his degree is anything but light. Our ratios, further, are weighted by the 

fact that junior members of a departmental staff do not participate extensively in 
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graduate teaching and much less in the direction of graduate research. This means that 
the load of the senior members is greater than the figures indicate. 

Graduate instruction, in most institutions, falls into three categories—lecture 
courses, attended by beginning graduate students and upper class undergraduates, 
seminars restricted to graduates, and individual, directed research on theses or other 
projects. These categories vary—in several institutions, anthropology is taught in 
essentially graduate departments, or graduate work is held clearly separate from under- 
graduate instruction. Some departments have pro-seminars that afford a step toward 
the more advanced seminars. But in the main the pattern outlined here obtains. 

In the lecture courses, the problem of size does not enter as a critical factor. But 
what of seminars? The returns that detail this aspect of graduate teaching are worthy 
of consideration: 


Enrollment Enrollment 
in smallest in largest 
seminar! seminar! 
4 16 
5 25 
11 20 
10 10 
3 12 
5 10 
2 11 
5-1 28 
2 322 


1 One institution reports “no seminar system.” 
2 Jointly with departments of psychology and sociology. 


The smaller units, averaging 7, have from 2 to 12 members; the larger ones vary between 
10 and 28 (or 32, if an interdepartmental seminar reported is included), with a mean of 
18. Whether the larger groups can be handled in the conventional way of conducting 
smaller seminars is a matter for discussion. On the whole, however, the smaller units, 
and almost half the larger, which number 12 or less, would seem to be quite reasonably 
sized seminars. 

The increased enrollments of the past few years have posed the problem of limita- 
tion of graduate enrollment, in at least some departments. To a question as to whether 
restriction is practiced, only two of the ten replied with an unqualified negative. Of 
those setting limitations, one department specified, “80, total of graduate and under- 
graduate, about evenly divided,” while another stated that its limit was 20 graduate 
students in residence. Some of the departments that have no formally stated policy 
limit the numbers of their graduate students by informal agreement. One writes of “an 
unofficial optimum of three students writing degrees to each full-time member of the 
department.” Another indicates, “no formal limit, but should be about 25-30 active 
graduate students.” State universities cannot restrict the numbers of their students, 
but a department in one such institution, by a process of weeding out those who cannot 
meet standards, holds “the upper limit of graduate students somewhere between 20 
and 25.” Significant as indicating alertness to the problem are such replies as, ‘““No 
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limitation at present, but we try to screen individuals carefully,” “Not yet,” “No, but 
we have just been authorized this year to grant the Ph.D.” 

The question of how limitation can best be achieved has a number of possible 
answers. Some departments fix an overall number. Others prefer to allow all who wish 
to enter upon graduate work to do so, and reach a decision regarding each student 
at the end of his first year’s work. Still another way is to require the M.A. to be taken 
by all students, either by passing comprehensive examinations or writing an essay- 
thesis, or both. This degree then becomes terminal for those whose showing does not 
indicate they are of Ph.D. calibre. Finally, there is the conventional mode of working 
by individual case, if possible “discouraging” the student who is not first-rate, and 
using the matriculation examination to implement suggestions to this effect that have 
gone disregarded. 

It is scarcely necessary to make the point that where limitations in numbers to 
effect the maintenance of high standards is at issue, the situation to be guarded against 
most carefully is that in which the student obtains his degree by attrition, so to speak. 
This would indicate that, while any of the methods of regulating numbers suggested 
above can achieve the desired result, those techniques are best, both for student and 
department, which make for the severance of those who cannot meet standards as 
early in their graduate career as permits a valid judgment concerning their abilities 
to be reached. Transcending the question of method, however, is the imperative need 
to implement, by all possible means, the maintenance of high standards. The returns 
from the departments co-operating in this study indicate encouragingly that the factor 
of numbers will not be disregarded where it enters into the equation of quality. 


3 


With the growth of our student body has gone a broadening of the geographical 
areas of our concern. Two decades ago, South and Central America were, ethnographi- 
cally, almost entirely neglected. So, except for the anthropologists attached to the 
Bishop Museum, were the South Seas. American anthropological research in southeast 
Asia, in Indonesia, in Africa was negligible. The North American Indian was the 
supreme concern, and disregard of data from the rest of the world was matched only 
by the meticulous, almost passionate attention given to details of the ethnography of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the United States and Canada. 

With the widening of the scope of our field research that has marked the years 
since 1925, has come the second category of problems of student training to be con- 
sidered here. In the earlier period, not only were courses in field method unknown, but 
the student who asked for instruction in how to proceed, when he was given any 
directions at all, was told how to check data, how to take texts, sometimes how to 
“handle” informants. Of the personal factors in field-work, to say nothing of problems 
of transportation, living, how to get on with the non-Indians to be encountered, no one 
dreamed of informing him. One recalls the anecdote recounted by a fellow anthropolo- 
gist who, when a student, was given $500 for a summer’s field-trip to study a group of 
western Indians. On asking about field procedures, he was told, “Buy an old Ford, so 
they won’t think you’re rich. And be sure and take a frying pan. They don’t like to 
lend theirs.” 

During 1947-48, forty-one graduate students from eight departments did field 
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research outside the United States; while six institutions now have thirteen students 
on field-parties in foreign areas, with an indeterminate number who will take the 
field during the summer of 1949. Eight departments offer one or more courses in 
ethnographic, archeological or linguistic field method, while two others that have not 
been authorized to give the doctorate will institute such courses next year. In two 
departments where no formal courses in method are given, it was stated that students 
going into the field are coached individually. Five departments provide students going 
abroad with official letters of credentials; six take steps to see that instruction in the 
hygiene proper to their areas is afforded them, and assure that innoculations and other 
preventive health measures are taken. 

The final question of our series read as follows: ‘‘Are students instructed (formally 
or informally) in matters of protocol as regards their contacts with administrators, 
government officials, and the like in areas where they will work?” Six institutions re- 
plied that they give attention to this aspect of training for field-work, while four either 
responded in the negative, or explained that none of their students has as yet worked 
outside the United States. Almost all, however, commented on the significance of the 
question; one such comment can be quoted here: “The points raised in the latter part 


of your questionnaire . . . should be of deep concern to all of us who have any re- 
sponsibility for sending graduate students for work in foreign countries... Any 


American is [today] automatically stereotyped as representing the whole of the United 
States, a situation which certainly did not obtain very generally 25 and more years 
ago. Because of this...I believe... that our exports in the way of scientific in- 
vestigators should be made aware of the fact that they are something more than just 
simple scientists and pattern their behavior accordingly.” 

Quite aside from considerations of this sort, however, are the strictly professional 
and scientific implications that arise from the fact that one is working on a project in 
foreign territory. This holds whether, as recipient of a Fulbright grant, the student 
goes as a semiofficial representative of his country, or whether he receives one of the 
Research Council or University grants for field-work that are becoming available in 
increasing numbers. We take it for granted that at the core of ethnographic field re- 
search, for example, is the idea that the student must obtain rapport with the people 
he studies—that he should, in studying their ways, respect the modes of behavior he 
has come to record. For without such an attitude, he will at best return with only 
surface data; he will never obtain a sense of integration of meaning, of value, that 
constitutes the third dimension of his materials. 

What has not been stressed so much in training students for foreign field-trips 
something of highest importance for every working anthropologist, no matter what his 
status or which branch of anthropology he specializes in—is that he must carry the 
same point of view in his dealings with all those he may encounter, if he is going to 
get his field-work done at all. The officials of the foreign office of the country he is 
visiting, the local administrative and police officials of the community where he works, 
must be told, fully and honestly, of his plans, his ends, his methods. They will often 
try to draw him into a political discussion; he will not be less respected if he says he is 
not competent, or that, as a student, he would be interested in learning the views of 
his host, so that he will know the setting of the people he is to study in terms of local 
reactions to them. 
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Sometimes the factor of taking this kind of approach toward all those he meets in 
the field extends to details of etiquette and behavior that we do not think to make 
explicit to students. We Americans are an informal people, and we sometimes do not 
realize that some of the things we take for granted, or no longer do, are of importance 
to other people. One will probably pay no penalty in Latin America if one does not 
know when to turn the corner of a calling card, but it will do no harm, and will mark 
one as a person of a certain degree of sophistication, if this is properly done. It is 
extremely important, for a student going to a British colony, to be informed as to the 


proper procedure in “signing the book” at Government House, or to know that one 
does not linger over an official luncheon. Or, again, considerable damage to a field 
project can result in some countries if a woman wears slacks. It may even be advisable 
for the sponsor of a student going into the field to invite him to his home, to see how 
he conducts himself in a social situation. For among those who, in a foreign area, con 
trol access to a people to be studied, the raised eyebrow can do much to impose ob 
stacles in the way of even the most brilliant, the most conscientious field-worker. 
This does not mean that those conducting research in foreign lands have to be any 
the less honest about their work, or about themselves, or that they should try to 
evade an honest question that may be put to them. This is especially true when 
administrators seek clarification on points about native life they have not compre 
hended; for here the honest answer, based on scientific research, will be respected even 
if its implications are found not to be too palatable. On the whole, however, the issue 
here is not one of principles, but of consideration for details in the ways of life of all 
those with whom the investigator comes into contact—manners, and customs, and 
beliefs. Where research is carried on by a visitor to a country, he must exercise the 
tact that is the mark of any guest. Experience has taught that students who are good 
enough to be entrusted with the execution of field projects need only a few suggestions 
to grasp the value of keeping these points in mind. The important thing is to see to it 
that the points are made. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE EARLY CAREER OF FRANZ BOAS 
In 1883, Franz Boas received permission from the German Polar Commission to 
make a trip to Cumberland Sound to study Eskimo culture.' Although Boas’ field of 
special interest was ethnology, in the early phases of his career he made significant 
contributions to the field of geography.? On a theoretical level he made a spirited de 


1 The background to Boas’ trip to the Arctic is supplied in Die Internationale Polarforschun 
1882, Band I. Beobachtung-Ergebnisse Der Deutschen Station Kingua-F jord, pp. vii-ix, see also, 
Boas, Franz, ‘A journey in Cumberland Sound and on the West Shore of Davis Strait in 1883 and 
1884,” Journal of the American Geographical Society, Vol. 16, 1884, pp. 242-272; Petermann’s Mit 
teilungen, Vol. 29, 1883, p. 119, a note on the plans of Boas’ trip indicates that he was to do geo 
graphical as well as ethnological work 

2 Millward, A. E. (ed.). “Southern Baffin Island, an account of exploration, investigation, and 
settlement during the past fifty years,” Canada, Department of Interior. Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch, Report. Ottawa, 1930, p. 21, says of Boas’ geographical work, “‘Lacking pro 
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fense of geography as a separate scientific discipline; and his reviews of geographical 
literature stressed the practical value of the application of geographical method to 
sociological problems. The late Professor Ruth Benedict, long a close associate of Boas, 
asserted that he always maintained a lively and sympathetic interest in geography.’ 

In September, 1884 Boas arrived in America from the Arctic. Carl Schurz, the 
German elder statesman of American political life introduced him to the academic and 
cultural circles of New York. It was during this period that Boas met Charles P. Day. 
Professionally, Daly was a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in New York; his 
position, however, as President of the American Geographical Society made him one 
of the leading nonprofessional geographical spokesmen in the country.‘ The meeting 
was a fruitful one, and in 1884 the Society published an account of Boas’ trip to 
Cumberland Sound and Davis Strait in its Journal. 

When Boas next visited America in 1886, he came to examine the ethnographical 
collections of the various museums.® More important than the immediate work at hand 
was his projected plan to study the Indians of the Northwest. A fragment of a letter 
which Boas wrote to Judge Daly, recently found in the archives of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, throws some light on the origin and formation of these plans. 


Honorable Sir:* 

Since a few days I am again in America after an absence of almost a year and a half. I came 
here in order to study the ethnographica] museums of this country and to attend to the publication 
of the ethnological report on my journey in Baffin Land which will be published by Major Powell.’ 


per instruments and using very crude methods of measuring distances and checking his observa- 
tions with a sextant he produced a much improved map of this locality.” Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 
1883, Band 29, p. 469, indicates that Boas undertook to correct previous maps of this region as he 
found them inaccurate as to designated sites and shoreline. Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1884, Band 
30, p. 435, Boas, Franz. ‘Configuration of Grinnel and Ellesmere Land,” Science, Vol. 5, 1885, pp. 
170-171, Boas made use of Eskimo tales and traditions in his map making. He found these proved 
reliable and accurate upon verification. An example of Dr. Boas’ geographical and cartographica] 
work is to be found in Boas, Franz, “‘Baffin Land; Geographischer Ergebnisse einer in der jahren 
1883, und 1884 ausgehfiihrten Forschungsreise,” Erganzungsheft su Petermann’s Mitteilungen, no. 
80, 1885, and Millward, A. E. ed., op. cit., p. 20. 

3 Boas, Franz. ‘The study of geography.” Science, vol. 9, 1887, pp. 137-141. This essay was 
reproduced in his Race, Language, and Culture, N. Y., 1940, pp. 639-647. Boas, Franz. ‘‘Supans 
Journal of Commercial Geography” Science vol. 9, 1887, p. 252. 

* An examination of Judge Daly’s letters reveals correspondence with important figures in 
exploration and geography. Among them were Clements Markham, Captain Hall, Dr. Isaa 
Hayes, E. A. Nordenskiéld, and others. Judge Daly wrote many articles on geography, and on the 
Arctic in particular, for the various encyclopedias and magazines of the day. A letter from F.A.P. 
Barnard to Judge Daly, dated January 8, 1876, reveals solicitation for an article on the Arctic 
The American Geographical Society, at this time the only geographical society in America, main 
tained an active and persistent interest in Arctic affairs dating from the second Grinnell expedition. 

5 Boas disagreed with Professor Otis Mason and James W. Powell over the ethnological classi 
fication system in use. See Boas, Franz. ‘The occurrence of similar inventions in areas widely 
apart.” Science, Vol. 9, 1887, pp. 485-486. 

6 Franz Boas to Charles P. Daly, August 12, 1886. (Daly Letter Collection, Archives American 
Geographical Society.) 

7 Boas, Franz. ‘The Central Eskimo.” U.S. Bureau of Ethnology Sixth Annual Report, 1884- 
5, Washington, 1888, pp. 399-669. 
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In Germany I have become what we call “Privatdozent” of Geography at the Royal University 
of Berlin. 

My work on the Eskimos having been finished I turned to studying the Indians of Northwest 
America a short note on which I take the liberty of sending to you. In this study I soon observed 
that an enormous task is left to be done in those regions which nobody even tries to solve. Schwat- 
ka’s* new expedition has another purpose and will not help solving those questions. For this reason 
I came here with the special view of going there myself if I can find somebody to support my in- 
tentions. I corresponded in reference to this matter with Dr. Selwyn and Dr. Bell’ of the Canadian 
Geological Survey and though on account of the smail appropriations of that institution they 
could not give me any material help, they moved a resolution which was passed by the Royal 
Society of Canada to support my inquiries on Ethnology and Geography of Northern and Western 
Canada.” 

The ethnological and anthropological work to be done in Vancouver Island, British Columbia 
and the adjoining districts of the United States is so pressing that it must be done immediately 
else by the destructive influence of the new railways particularly the Canadian Pacific Railway the 
peculiarities of the tribes will be abolished and nothing will be left. The languages, customs and 
distribution of the tribes are so little known that every day of study by somebody conversant with 
the objects in question is important. The study of the traditions and customs will give the clue to 
the large and hitherto unintelligible collections of the American museums. 

For these reasons I may be allowed (sic) to you as the President of the American Geographical 
Society to lend me your valuable assistance in order to bring about my plans. Most probably | 
shall get a free passage on the Canadian Pacific Railroad by the help of my Canadian friends; 
instruments will be lent to me by my friends in Washington who heartily agree with my plans 
I estimate that I must have a credit of $1,000 for the purpose. Though I suppose that only $750 
will be needed I ought to be allowed to spend the above amount as I cannot judge now how much 
travelling there will have to be done. I consider this amount a small one as compared to the im- 
portance of the object in view and beg to have your support for my plans. If anything should be 
done it must be done at once as the large festivals commence in September and they will form one 
of the . . . (Unfortunately here part of the letter is missing.) 


In spite of his growing reputation and strong support of eminent public figures, 
Boas was unable to get any financial aid from the Geographical Society." He main- 
tained, however, a friendly and close relationship with the Society. In 1887 he became 
a member of the Society and received permission to hold an exhibit of Eskimo face 
masks that he had made in its rooms.” 

This close relationship with the American Geographical Society may be taken as an 
indication of Boas’ continuing interest in the field of geography. Some years later Dr. 


8 Frederick Schwatka was a United States Army Lieutenant who made important explora 
tions in King William Land and Alaske The expedition referred to is the New York Times Alaskan 
Expedition of 1886. See further, Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 16, pp. 481-482. 

® Dr. Alfred R. C. Selwyn was director of the Geological and Natural History Survey of 
Canada. Dr. Robert Bell was a member of the Geological Survey of Canada and contributed im- 
portant papers on the geology of Arctic Canada. 

© Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, 1886, Vol. IV, Report of Section 
ITI, resolution 3, p. xxxi. “That this section recommends to the favorable consideration of the Coun- 
cil the proposal to assist Dr. Franz Boas of Berlin, pecuniarily or otherwise, in his further explora- 
tions in Baffin Land during the present year.” 

1 Carl Schurz to Charles P. Daly, August 27, 1886, is a strong letter of recommendation. 

12 Minutes of the Council of the American Geographical Society, Vol. 10, p. 52. 
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Boas again approached Judge Daly for aid, this time in the capacity of sponsor for a 
young explorer named Russell W. Porter, who proposed to explore the interior of 
Baffin Land. Boas urged support of the expedition on the grounds that it would make 
important contributions to the geographical knowledge of Arctic America." 

Geographical and ethnological investigation complemented each other for Boas. 
On the eve of the expedition of the American Museum of Natural History to Siberia, 
he wrote to George Hurlbut, librarian of the American Geographical Society: 


We are about to send an expedition to Siberia for the purpose of ethnological investigations. 
The expedition is to travel to a considerable extent over entirely unknown ground, and we desire 
them to do, so far as feasible, geographical work. Mr. Jesup, who is defraying the expenses of the 
expedition, intends to have the geographical results of the expedition turned over to the American 
Geographical Society. In order to enable our investigators to carry on this work successfully, they 
require a certain number of instruments, more particularly magnetic compasses and meteoro 
logical instruments. I beg to ask if the American Geographical Society would be willing to provide 
our expedition with two sets of these instruments 


Hurlbut’s answer was in the affirmative and Boas again sent a letter assuring the 
Society that they would have the benefit of the geographical work undertaken." 
Franz Boas’ early work points to the importance of geographical discipline for ethno- 
logical research.'® In another sense, his early activities indicate the existence of an in 
tellectual commercial frontier in Arctic America; a frontier, it may be suggested, com- 
pounded of the interests of scientists and scientific institutions founded and generously 
supported in many cases by the business community of nineteenth century America. 
Much research remains to be done on this latter relationship of business and the de- 
velopment of science."* 
SAUL BENISON 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEG! 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


8 Franz Boas to Charles P. Daly, March 8, 16, April 3, 1897 (Daly Letter Collection), Porter 
later named a glacier in Baffin Land in honor of Dr. Boas. See Porter, R. W. “Frobisher Bay re 
visited.” Journal of the American Geographical Society, Vol. 30, 1898, p. 109. 

™ Franz Boas to George Hurlbut, March 14, 16, 1900. (Daly Letter Collection 

It is interesting to note that Boas never became a geographical determinist. See Boas, 
Franz. The Mind of Primitive Man. Rev. Ed. N. Y., 1938, pp. 189-193 

'® An historical analysis of the American Geographical Society might be a good starting point 
for such research. The society was founded in 1852 by several merchants and intellectuals of New 
York City, and has played an important role in the study and advance of geographical science it 
the United States. The organization and upkeep of the society has been dependent to no small ex 
tent on the talents and philanthropy of such business men as Henry Grinnell, Morris Jesup, 
Chandler Robbins and Archer Huntington. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SUPPLEMENTARY FACTS ABOUT CLARK WISSLER 


The obituaries of Dr. Clark Wissler that have come to my notice fail to mention certain 
facts which seem to me essential for the historical record. 

When Wissler assumed the reins of the Department of Anthropology at the American 
Museum of Natural History in 1905, and for years thereafter, some of the most critical anthropolo- 
gists considered him Boas’ logical successor in leadership of the guild. That was the explicit or 
implicit view of Sapir and Goldenweiser, as it seemed to be Livingston Farrand’s, among older 
men. Who in the United States, except for Boas, was showing such an active interest in both 
physical anthropology and archeology as well as in ethnography? Who controlled the less esoteric 
techniques of statistics and coped with problems of museum installation while simultaneously 
retaining an interest in psychology? (Wissler had taken his doctorate under James McKeen Cat 
tell.) Sapir, I recall, particularly commended Wissler’s assiduous study of early sources on the 
Indians—a respect in which he found Boas wanting. Of the symposium articles on North Ameri- 
can anthropology brought together in 1914 to be issued partly in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
partly in the Journal of American Folklore, Wissler’s essay on “‘Material Cultures of the North 
American Indians” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 16: 447-505, 1914) was regarded by Golden 
weiser as in a higher category than the rest. It may be worth recalling that when Dr. Pliny Earle 
Goddard came to New York he, too, entertained an extremely high regard for Wissler. 

\ few words are indicated concerning The American Indian. Whatever one may think of the 

inadequate revisions in later years, the first edition (1917) marked an epoch. As Kroeber wrote 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 20: 203, 1918), the book was “in any event of extreme importance 
in the history of anthropology.” Ethnographical perfectionists like Roland B. Dixon balked at 
errors in detail; an aesthete like Sapir orally criticised the failure to present even a single culture 
synthetically—something quite outside the plan of the book; more justifiably Boas, Nordenskidld, 
and Rivet resented the inadequate treatment of South America. But it remains true in historical 
perspective that Wissler’s work was incomparably ahead of D. G. Brinton’s The American Race 
1891) or of Farrand’s sketchy The Basis of American History (1904); and that no one has yet 
superseded it. It remains, as I wrote of the second edition, “the solitary up-to-date account of the 
\merican Indian [as a whole] from a scientific point of view.” It clarified the notions of specialists 
on topics outside their immediate fields of interest; it gave scholars from neighboring disciplines 
a conception of what Americanists had accomplished. Breasted called it “an exceedingly useful 
book” and referred to the “admirable reconstruction” it offered of New World history; Laufer 
spoke of it in glowing terms. 

It should further be recognized that Wissler was extraordinarily open-minded to new ideas 
and, so far as lay in his power, did something active about them. When I had argued that the 
Plains Indian age-societies might not be primarily based on age, he decided upon a co-operative 
field study of the whole area by the several members of his staff in order to determine the facts 
here resulted the series of papers by himself, Goddard, Skinner, Murie, and myself which con 
stitute Vol. XI of the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History 
1912-1916). Again, in 1914, W. H. R. Rivers published his little treatise on Kinship and Sociai 
Organization. In my survey of North American data bearing on some of his hypotheses it turned 
out that we were lamentably deficient in relevant information on the Southwest. Though not 
himself a worker in this aspect of culture, Wissler not only sent me to the Hopi in order to as 
certain their kinship system, but also financed Kroeber’s trip to the Zufi for a corresponding 
objective, one outcome of this expedition being Kroeber’s important monograph on Zuni Kin 
and Clan. 
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Finally, Wissler was strongly of the opinion that it would be desirable for men trained in 
North American methods to do field work in South America. At one time he had reason to expect 
that the Department would receive its share of a large bequest to the Museum and planned a 
long-range programme of research, primarily in the Chaco. I was to spend a year in the area and 
thereafter to superintend the work of graduate students who were to be sent there; he mentioned 
Haeberlin as a possibility, which approximately indicates the date. Unfortunately nothing came 
of the project. 

Rospert H. Lown 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


ON STEWARD’S CONCEPT OF “MORE IMPORTANT OR BASIC 
INSTITUTIONS” VS. THE “UNIQUE ITEMS” OF CULTURE 
SIR: 

Julian H. Steward, in his article, “Cultural Causality and Law: a Trial Formulation of the 
Development of Early Civilizations” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 51, No. 1, 1949, pp. 
1-27), implicitly raises a point that is never completed. I refer to the concept of “the more im- 
portant institutions of culture” (p. 6). The concept is elaborated as follows: these institutions can 
be “isolated from their unique setting” (ibid.); “‘ . . . it is possible to consider the institutions in 


question the basic and constant ones . . . ” (ibid.); “‘ . . . some features of culture are more basic 
and fixed than others . . . ” (ibid.); and they are the “primary features” (in contradistinction to 
“secondary,” the unique items of culture) (passim). Later Steward refers to “ . . . the basic types 


(p. 24). This latter reference nearly makes the point 
I wish to emphasize, but evidently it is still only implicit in the argument, with certain undesirable 
results, as I shall hope to show in following. 


of social, economic, and religious patterns 


Actually, it seems to me, it is not that some features of culture are more and others less 
basic, so far as the argument is concerned—though that may be true. The “primary features,” 
“the more important institutions of culture,” are really related to the “secondary features,” 
as Steward sets it forth, as descriptive generalizations or abstractions of a higher to those of a 


lower order. “‘Priestcraft,” “agriculture, 


” 


social classes” are not, as such, directly observable 
They are concepts abstracted from primary direct observations (which are made with only the 
minimum of abstraction necessary in any conceptualization) such as “man in feather cape with 
‘x’ design on it,’”’ “ascends steps of north side of temple with ‘y’ ceremonial paraphernalia in right 
hand,” and so forth. In other words, the difference between “primary features” and “secondary 
features of culture” is not between concepts of the same order of abstraction. The real distinction 
is between different orders of abstraction or generalization of cultural features. Yet calling them 
both “features of culture” tends to obscure this real difference and may be responsible for at least 
two difficulties which can be detected in the argument. 

1. Steward is led (pp. 6-7) to state that his view “is in conflict with an extreme organic view, 
which regards culture as a closed system in which all parts are of equal importance and are 
equally fixed.” However, so far as the requirements of his argument, if one admits the points fore 
going, he is not in necessary conflict with the organic hypothesis. The reason is that the “details 
of ritual” and “priest-temple-idol cult” are not in the same sense features or parts of a culture. 
The “details” represent much less generalization on the part of the ethnographer or archeologist 
than the overall pattern of the “cult.” Therefore, at least here, it is not that some features of 
culture are more basic; it is that broader generalizations about cultures belong to a level of ab 
straction on which concepts have broader or larger relevance (i.e., are “more basic”) than narrow 
generalizations, which are more immediate to the level of direct observation or inference. 


2. Steward seems somewhat reluctant (p. 7) “to state criteria for ascertaining the primary 
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features.” He even indulges in circular reasoning when he comments that these are the features 
“which individual scientists are most interested in studying and which the anthropological record 
shows to have recurred again and again in independent situations” (Jbid.). This, after all, is a 
crucial point in the conclusion at which he wishes to arrive. 

It seems to me that the criteria of primary features might quite satisfactorily be stated with 
reference to the degree of abstraction of the concepts with which one is to operate for this purpose; 
not the concepts of direct observation, “details of ritual,” and the like, but concepts abstracted 
from them according to the typological notions, which have cross-cultural application, now preva- 
lent in the field of anthropology. This would avoid both the demurrer and the partial begging of 
the question. The procedure is neither committed to or against giving features of culture equal 
weight. So far as I can see, it accords well in every important respect with Steward’s thesis. It is 
of the essence of the concept “pattern” to which he alludes (p. 24), and it may fairly well dispose 
of the diffusion problem (though Steward’s remarks on this are instructive) since, obviously, 
patterns in this sense do not diffuse as such, but they rather represent inherent structuring tenden 
cies and correlations. 

James B. Watson 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SURVEY REVIEWS 
Sir: 


I know that you must have thought, like many of us, about the unhappy aspects of our 
present policy in book reviewing. We cover only books and monographs in spite of the fact that 
a goodly proportion of our research and thinking goes into articles sent to a great number of 
journals. Reviewers only too often express motivations which result in unjustly slanted reviews 
Reviewers display frequent irresponsibility because only parts of a publication have been read 
with care. The emphasis in the review often reflects no more than the specialist interests of the 
reviewer. Merits are rarely weighed alongside demerits. 

I do not feel that the solution is to surrender our traditional book review section. But I 
believe that we might consider a supplement to that section. What I have in mind is exemplified 
in the British quarterly Science Progress. Here the editor requests a leading research worker to 
write up a compact survey and evaluation, in two to four pages, of the more important writings 
in some special field of inquiry so as to point up progress in that field during the preceding year 
or two. Although such surveys are often dry and technical they provide a more inclusive picture 
of progress made than we achieve with our articles and book reviews in the ANTHROPOLOGIST. Each 
publication in a given specialist territory is thus weighed in relation to ali other publications in 
that territory. My thought is that two or three such short survey-reviews would enrich each issue 
of the ANTHROPOLOGIST and broaden an issue’s interest and worth for all readers 

Topics farmed out might include, for example, specific culture areas and the ethnographic 
returns lately gotten in them; constitutional type research; a survey of a year or two of culture 
personality articles scattered about in non-anthropological journals; recent work in primitive art; 
in folklore; and so on. 

May I suggest some consideration of this suggestion regarding survey-reviews of subdivisions 
of our field and the progress achieved in them for short recent periods. If you wish to print this 
letter, for discussion by subscribers to the ANTHROPOLOGIST, please feel free to do so 

MELVILLE JACOBS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 
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EARLY MATERIAL ON SIOUX AND DAKOTA 
Sir: 


I am writing to call your attention to the current number of the Winnesota Archaeologist 
which contains unusual material on the Sioux Indians. This number contains four letters that 
were written in the summer of 1849 by Dr. Thomas S. Williamson and printed in the Minnesota 
Pioneer, and five letters by Dr. Stephen R. Riggs, written and printed in 1850-1853. 

The letters of Dr. Williamson are on the following subjects—‘“‘The Dakota or Sioux Indians,” 
“The Dakotas—countenance, intellect, etc.,’’ “Dakotas, religious belief and moral character,” 
and “Re: medicine men.” 

Let me add that in Dr. Williamson’s observations I found the explanation of some obscure 
sentences in the words of Indian songs, also information on Sioux drawings that I never saw 
elsewhere. I think that many more valuable observations will be found in these letters,—often 
in single sentences as written down by this busy doctor. 

FRANCES DENSMORI 
RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


FULBRIGHT SCHEME 
SIR: 


Under terms of an agreement reached between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States under the Fulbright scheme, which provides for educational exchanges between 
the two countries, funds are available in sterling to cover the cost of transportation and stipends 
of Americans coming to this country. 

Three categories are envisaged:—Professors, Senior Research Workers and Postgraduate 
(pre-doctoral) students. I am interested in the possibility of welcoming workers in the Anthro 
pological field to this Department, which is, as you know, engaged in undergraduate and graduate 
instruction and research in fields of both Cultural and Physical Anthropology. 

The Fulbright Scheme would in particular appear to offer possibilities of encouraging teaching 
and research in Britain in the field of American Indian studies, including not only the social 
anthropology and ethnology of the aboriginal peoples, but also cultural and sociological studies 
of partially assimilated communities in Latin America. 

Studies in Latin America would tie up with problems in the field of culture contact and 
social changes consequent on increased commercialism and industrialisation among formerly rural 
self-subsistent populations. British anthropologists are familiar with the theoretical and practical 
problems in this field with respect to Colonial territories, but the Latin-American field of culture 
change is barely known to this country. The University Chair in Latin-American History occupied 
by Professor R. A. Humphreys is at this College, and Professor Humphreys would also welcome 
the stimulus provided by teaching and research in the anthropology of Latin-America. 

The University of London has formally expressed its readiness to welcome workers in the 
various categories referred to above so far as facilities permit, and the College Heads of Depart 
ments have been invited to make specific proposals. If, therefore, for the forthcoming sessions, 
there are graduate students, senior research workers (I presume this would include University 
lecturers of all grades) or Professors who would care to propose a scheme of research or a course 
of teaching in Anthropology at University College, I should be very happy to co-operate at this 
end with regard to applications under the Fulbright scheme. 

I have stressed American Indian and Latin-American cultures in previous paragraphs as this 
is a gap in British studies. If on the other hand a research worker wished to pursue studies in a 
field already well developed here, e.g. Africa, Australia and New Guinea, supervision and other 
facilities can be provided. 
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We understand that arrangements for 1949-50 could only be initiated at a very late date so 
that notice is inevitably short, and allocations will have to be made fairly soon. The scheme will, 
however, be continued in later years and suggestions could also be made for 1950-51 

The London office of the organisation handling the exchanges is in charge of: 

A. J. Pifer, Esq. 
The U. S. Educational Commission in the U. K 
55, Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. 


The corresponding office on the American side is 


Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DARYLL Forp! 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
COLLEGE, LONDON 


MOORE REPORTS 


The late Clarence Bloomfield Moore placed in my hands for distribution to archeologists a 
certain number of sets of his “Reports.’”? Complete sets have now been exhausted, but a very 
few numbers—in some cases, only a single copy—are still available, and may fill in gaps in sets 
otherwise assembled. All were issued as parts of the Journal of The Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and are in the original paper covers. They comprise 


X. 1. Sand Mounds, St. Johns River 1895 
XI. 1. Georgia Coast 1897 
XI. 3. Alabama River 1899 
XII. 2. North-west Florida Coast 1902 

XIII. 2. Black Warrior River 1905 
XIII. 3. Moundville Revisited 1907 


I shall be glad to compiete Mr. Moore’s trust by sending any of these Reports, express 
charge collect, upon request 
H. Newe_t 
UNIVERSITY MusEvUM, 
3 3rd & Spruce Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


REPLY TO GOODENOUGH 
SIR 


I do not care to enter into a controversy with Mr. Goodenough. However, it has ! 


een Sug 
gested to me that a few remarks on his ‘‘Comments on the Question of Incestuous Marriages in 
Old Iran” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 51, pp. 326-28) would be useful to those unfamiliar 
with the field. 


1. The ‘‘authorities” he quotes on the particular question at issue (and whom, of course, I 


had read, among others) merely express their personal opinions, unsupported by any direct evi 
dence. I therefore ignored them, and presented the most exhaustive collection of such evidence 
known to me, so that the reader could judge for himself. I was—and still am—of the opinion that 
novices may base their arguments on ex cathedra statements by “authorities,” but scholars are 
supposed to deal with data derived from a critical examination of the primary sources. In passing, 
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though I would think it silly to mention the matter under ordinary circumstances, the following 
may be important to those like Mr. Goodenough who prefer the dogmas of ‘‘authorities” to an 
independent examination of the facts: Before publishing I make it a practice to submit my work 
to colleagues I think competent to pass judgment; in the case of the paper under discussion, it 
was read and accepted by the Iranian specialist at the Oriental Institute, among others. 

2. “‘As an ethnologist” Mr. Goodenough rejects the data given by me, in spite of the fact that 
he himself says the subject “is susceptible of varying interpretations” and ‘‘the knowledge ne- 
cessary for a full understanding . . . is still lacking.” As a social anthropologist of sorts, I too would 
find it convenient to explain away the Iranian data, for otherwise a basic body of theory on social 
organization may be contradicted. But I hope I have enough respect for facts to grapple with 
them, no matter how annoying, rather than let my prejudices blind me to their existence. In this 
connection, if Mr. Goodenough has the time, the interest, and the knowledge or temerity to per 
petrate such documents as the one under consideration, I would like to suggest to him (or anyone 
else interested in the subject) that he could spend his time more fruitfully, and perhaps help clear 
up the matter, if he would make an historical study of Iranian kinship systems—a problem merely 
mentioned in my paper. 

J. S. Stork 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


The Chicago Natural History Museum’s new hall of American archeology was completed 
and opened to the public on May 19. The exhibits in this hall represent a departure from those 
previously constructed in the museum. They stress ideas and concepts which are illustrated by 
specimens, diagrams, and pictures, with a restraint in the use of space and a lack of crowding. 
Color is used in many ways, and functional arrangements and sketches are substituted for long 
labels. 

The aim of the series of ideas incorporated in the exhibits in the new hall is to provide a 
brief outline of the prehistory of America in general, and North America in particular. These 
“idea exhibits’’ show the peopling of the New World; early man in America; developments in 
Peru and Mexico; a brief summary of the southwestern United States; periods of culture in the 
southern and in the northern United States, and in Canada; brief summaries of the Pacific Coast 
and the Eskimo area; archeological methods; and cultural highlights at the time of contact. 

The Department of Anthropology has just completed a new subject-index system for the 
archeological, ethnological, and physical anthropological specimens in storage and on exhibit. 
These collections now total more than a quarter of a million specimens. The new subject-index 
makes it possible to tell at a glance the quantity and type of material in the museum from any 
part of the world, and has provided an effective way to organize information on the ever-increasing 
number of specimens. All specimens have been divided into three major units—archeology, 
ethnology, and physical anthropology. Within each unit the catalogue cards of the index are 
grouped according to the geographical provenience. Each group is subdivided further according 
to the type of material (pottery, musical instruments, clothing, etc.). Although the project has 
taken several years to complete, its utility in exhibition and research has already been demon- 
strated. 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SAPIR’S NOOTKA TEXTS 

Prior to his death, Edward Sapir made available extensive portions of his Nootka texts to 
Dr. George K. Zipf for the latter’s work on language and culture. With the assistance of Dr. 
Morris Swadesh, Dr. Zipf completed a statistical analysis of the Nootka material. The results 
together with comparative data from Plains Cree and Dakota, are now available in Dr. Zipf’s 
recently published book, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort (Addison-Wesley 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1949). 


COUNCIL FOR BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY REPORT OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
July-December, 1948 

Publications. Page I of the Survey and Policy of Field Research in the Archaeology of Great 
Britain dealing with the Prehistoric and Early Historic Ages to the Seventh Century A.p. has now 
been published. The volume of the Archaeological Bulletin of the British Isles (the successor to 
the Annual Research Report of the Congress of Archaeological Societies) for the years 1940 to 
1946 is now being printed off. The volume for the year 1947 has been compiled and is in the 
hands of the printers, and work has begun on the volume for 1948. It is hoped that next 
year the arrears due to the accumulation of material during the war will be overtaken. The Book 
List for Teachers prepared by Lady Fox is now in proof. 

International Exchange Scheme for Young Archaeologists. As the result of the successful ex- 
periment in arranging, in co-operation with the British Council, for reciprocal visits from young 
Swedish and British archaeologists in 1947, the President at the request of the Executive Com 
mittee approached the British Council with a view to planning a similar series of exchanges 
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over an eight year period. The British Council, though sympathetic to the scheme, is unable to 
plan ahead in this way, since it is dependent on an annual Government grant. It is probable, 
however, that sympathetic consideration will be given to schemes put up annually. In 1948, it 
was intended to arrange the exchange with Denmark, but owing to delays resulting from re-organi 
sation in the British Council, information that they were able to provide the necessary finance was 
received too late to make the necessary arrangements. It will however be possible to arrange this 
exchange in 1949, and preparations are well advanced. 

Military Training Areas. Information of a considerable number of Public Local Inquiries 
into proposed areas had been received from the Council for the Protection of Rural England, and 
has been forwarded to local representatives. Comments have been forwarded to the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning, but the Executive has not been asked by local secretaries to make 
spec ial representation on any new area. 

Sand and Gravel Quarrying. As a result of the issue of the White Paper on Sand and Grave 
Quarrying, the Executive Committee has set up a sub-Committee to consult with the Ancient 
Monuments Branch of the Ministry of Works and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
on the preservation of archaeological remains involved, and to report back. 

Buildings of Architectural and Historic Interest. Information has been received from the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning that it has been found impracticable to submit approved 
lists compiled under the Town and Country Planning Act to interested bodies, consultation being 
confined to the Macmillan Committee. The Ministry however offered to instruct their investi- 
gators to consult local representatives in the course of the compilation. This offer was accepted 
by the Executive Committee, and a list of Secretaries of local societies has been supplied to the 
Ministry. 

KATHLEEN M. KENYON 
Secretary 


SCHOOL OF MEDICAL ILLUSTRATION 


The first school of medical illustration in the southeastern United States has been opened 
at the University of Georgia School of Medicine 

The courses are designed to equip illustrators for all types of scientific illustration. 

Since a knowledge of the techniques of medical illustration is necessary for the production 
of exemplary illustrations in other fields of scientific education and publication, special students 
who wish to apply such techniques to a field of classical study other than medicine may be ac- 
cepted. 

Only a limited number of applicants are selected each year for this training and, since the 
qualifications are specialized, it is hoped that this information will reach as large a group of 
interested scientists and educators as possible 

Applications for admission may be addressed to the Registrar, The University of Georgia 


School of Medicine, Augusta, Georgia. 
COLLECTION OF CASTS OF SKULLS AND OTHER FOSSIL BONES 
The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., under its curator of physical anthropology, 
T. D. Stewart, is building up a collection of minutely accurate casts of skulls and other fossil 
bones of primitive man and his apelike precursors. Through this collection, it is hoped to have a 
complete record, accessible in one location, of the development of the entire human race. 
INSTITUTE POUR LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE EN AFRIQUE CENTRALE 


Plans have been made for the creation in the Belgian Congo of a large new institute for general 


scientific research. The new institute, known as Institute pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique 
Centrale, or IRSAC, will have an initial endowment of $9,000,000 and an additional annual 
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subsidy of more than $500,000. The director is Dr. Louis van den Berghe, professor at the Insti- 
tute of Tropical Medicine in Antwerp and visiting professor of tropical medicine at Tulane Uni 
versity. Among the distinguished scientists appointed by the Belgian government to serve on 
the Board of Administrators are: Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard Observatory; Dr 
E. B. Worthington, English biologist; and Dr. A. Chevalier, French botanist. Dr. van den Berghe 
has stated the purpose of IRSAC as the fundamental study of the tropical environment, human, 
zoological, and botanical. 


COLORADO ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Due to the death of Dr. C. T. Hurst on January 17, 1949, the office of the Colorado Archae 
ological Society and Southwestern Lore, its journal, has been transferred from Gunnison, Colorado, 
to Room 330J, Library, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Omer C. Stewart of th 
University of Colorado has been appointed Executive Secretary and Editor for the Societ 
Articles concerning southwestern folklore, archaeology and anthropology are solicited 


AWARD FOR CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


The Charles W. Follett Company, 1255 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, announces 
an award of $3,000 for worthy contributions to children’s literature. A work of fiction or non-fic 
tion, depending for background upon the records of history or upon contemporary life, written 
for children between the ages of 8 to 16 is eligible. Copies of the announcement and entry forms 
may be obtained from the publisher on request 


BACK COPIES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST WANTED 


The response to last year’s request for back numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and 
\Wemoirs has been so good that since last September the Association has been able to fill many 
library orders and individual requests for out of print stock. It is urgently requested that all 
members send to the Secretariat any out of print back numbers that they wish to dispose of 


Listed below are the volumes and numbers which are needed 


Vol. Numbers Year Vol Numbers Year 
5 ‘2 1903 25 1,2,3,4 1923 
6 1, 2,3 (Supplement), 4 1904 26 1,2 1924 
7 1,3,4 1905 27 2 1925 
8 1,2,4 1906 28 3,4 1926 
9 1 1907 29 1,4 1927 
5 1,2,3,4 1913 30 Loa 1928 
16 1,4 1914 31 2 1929 
17 1,2,3,4 1915 34 Fe 1932 
18 2 1916 37 1,2,3,4 1935 

20 3 1918 38 2 1936 
22 3 1920 47 1,2,3,4 1945 
23 1 1921 48 1,2 1946 
24 1,2,3,4 1922 49 1,2,3,4 1947 


Wemoirs: 1905, Volume 1, Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and Index; 1907 Volume 2, Pts. 2, 3, 4; 29 (1922) 
30 (1923); 31 (1924); 33 (1927); 36 (1929); 44 (1935); 45 (1935) ; 46 (1936); 59 (1941); 63 (1944); 
64 (1944); 66 (1947) 


Payment for used copies which can be resoid will be made by the Association at the regular 
rate of $1.50 per copy. Payment for Memoirs will be at listed prices. Postage on all back stock 
is to be paid by the sender; book post rates can be used for Memoirs; printed-material rates for 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS. The sender’s name and address should be clearly written on the package so 
that remittances for copies can be made. Send copies to Erminie Voegelin, Executive Secretary, 
\merican Anthropological Association, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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APPEAL FOR FUNDS: ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Word has been received by the Editor from Prof. C. Daryll Forde, President, that the Royal 
Anthropological Institute has been conducting its many functions and services under severe finan- 
cial disabilities, and that the situation is expected to become even more serious in the near future 
As a result, the Institute is soliciting financial support. 

Founded in 1843, the Institute has for more than a century played a leading part in the ad 
vancement and dissemination of anthropological knowledge. Particular institutions and scholars 
have increasingly specialized in one or two of the branches of anthropology, and such specialization 

desirable in the interests of intensive study—has increased the importance of the Institute for 
interchange and the co-ordination of the general body of anthropological knowledge, and in the 
dissemination of new ideas and methods. 

The Institute’s financial position is that it has been able to maintain its existing services, much 
restricted as they have been in recent years, only by operating at a loss, despite generous donations 
and legacies from Fellows from time to time,—the accumulated deficit at the end of 1947 being 
£2,715. The Institute is now organized on a minimal basis for its essential functions, and addi 
tional revenue will be needed to extend those functions in accordance with demand. 

From 1951 onwards, the position will be: 


Estimated expenses..... £6500 
Estimated revenue ; £4000 


Estimated net deficit £2500 per annum 

The Council of the Institute proposes to make an appeal for a capital sum of £5000 to meet 
the cost of the Library reorganization, and renovations required under the present lease, which 
terminates in 1951, and to contribute towards the higher administrative costs in the immediate 
future. Contributions may be mailed to Professor Forde at The Institute, 


21 Bedford Square, 
London, W. C. 


“THE LOON’S NECKLACE” 

A 16 mm. sound film in kodachrome, entitled ‘“The Loon’s Necklace,” is now ready for dis 
tribution by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Llinois 

It is based on a well-known Indian legend of the Pacific northwest which explains how the 
loon got his necklace. The version on which the moving picture script was based was written in 
such a way that all the characters could be played, not by people, but by West Coast Indian masks. 

This film not only received high honors at the Edinburgh Folklore Festival last year but was 
awarded the first prize this year for the best film produced in Canada in 1948. It runs ten minutes, 
and will be found particularly suitable for classroom work in folklore and art. It is available for 
sale ($90.00) or rental. In Canada it is available through The Canadian Education Association 
206 Huron Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


AFRICAN ABSTRACTS 


The International African Institute has announced plans for a bilingual bulletin known as 
African Abstracts (Bulletin Analytique Africanists). Abstracts of articles in the periodical litera 
ture dealing with African ethnology, social studies and linguistics, and their application to the 
fields of administration, welfare, and development are to be published quarterly. During the first 
two years it is proposed to cover articles published since 1940, but priority is to be given to current 
material. For articles published in the United States, Joseph H. Greenberg of Columbia University 
has been appointed as abstractor for linguistics and William R. Bascom of Northwestern Uni 


versity for ethnology and social studies, who would appreciate having pertinent articles called to 
their attention. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
ASIAN ANTHROPOLOGY, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The following problems have been formulated by the National Research Council’s Committee 
on Asian Anthropology for the guidance of foundations, research councils, universities and indivi- 
dual scholars in planning and co-ordinating their research programs in the Asian area. As a point 
of departure, members of the committee prepared lists of projects primarily for their areas of 
specialization, but it was soon apparent that the problems involved were markedly similar. It 
was decided therefore to group the listed projects by types of problems. Those dealing with tech- 
nology, physical anthropology and archeology have been omitted because they are assumed to 
be a basic resource of all anthropological work. 

The area specialists in reviewing a preliminary draft of this memorandum have criticized the 
failure to state specific projects under each problem. However, it was deemed necessary to keep 
the statement brief and to allow as much latitude as possible for scholars to phrase projects in 
forms feasible for them and their institutions. Furthermore, the Committee realized that it had 
contemplated problems far wider than those encompassed by the customary field of anthropology 
Rather than retreat from its problems, it seemed desirable to phrase them broadly so that the 
other social sciences, the humanities and the biologic sciences might be tempted to participate, 
since anthropologists have learned in recent years to envision their research in terms of joint in- 
vestigations with scientists in other fields. 

Other considerations have entered into framing this memorandum. These include political 
feasibility of work in the designated area, urgency of the problem, and availability of research per- 
sonnel. 

It has also been suggested that it might be desirable to indicate priorities among problems in 
” strategic significance and extension of knowledge. However, it has 
been assumed for purposes of this paper that a significant extension of knowledge and the de- 


terms of ‘‘action orientation, 


velopment of present techniques of investigation are the prime concerns of social scientists so long 
as they are not marshalled for a national emergency and that their areas of curiosity serve the 
greatest long run interests of the nation. 

Lastly, it must be emphasized that the scope of most of the suggested types of problems are 
such that they can be effectively executed only through close collaboration among variously 
trained specialists and that they would require exceptional personnel and financial resources. It is 
recognized that a beginning will be made on these problems with less than optimum resources 


I. Fretp ProBLeMs 


A. Community Studies.—These studies should be directed both to urban and rural communi 
ties and to the interplay between such communities. Most effectively such studies would deal 
with an urban (or provincial) center and the tributary rural area. Ideally they should be under 
taken by teams of research people representing various disciplines ranging from medicine, demo 
graphy and ecology to psychology. Every team should include a linguistically competent person 
and all members of the team should acquire, as far as possible, preliminary familiarity with the 
local language. The use and training of local students also should be stressed in any such under 
taking 

In the following projects the same strictures concerning qualifications and personnel apply to 
greater or lesser degrees. Further, these studies should devote themselves as nearly as possible to 
communities typical of the area rather than aberrant or marginal to it. 

The object of such studies would be to identify the major cultural forces in the communities. 
This would require temporal and spatial explorations of traditional factors as well as of “recent” 
factors. The final result of such studies would presumably avoid a compilation of disparate de- 
scriptive studies by the contributing specialists. Instead, the dynamic themes (formative forces) of 
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each community would determine the organization of reports. Failing the discovery of such 
“themes,” common problems such as those of “contact” might serve to center research projects 

In both China and India a considerable number of community studies are available. They 
employ, however, a variety of approaches and are of varied worth. Before further extensive com- 
munity research in these two countries is undertaken, a definitive review and appraisal of work so 
far available should be encouraged. 

On the other hand, community studies in Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Indo- 
china, Siam, and Burma are rare or non-existent. They are also urgently needed if those cultures 
are to be understood and taught adequately in the United States 

B. Changing Aspects of National Structure —This type of problem is closely allied to the for 
going category. The chief goal of such studies would be to gauge the importance and direction of 
social changes associated with the appearance of new social groups. More specifically, projects 
would involve studies of the rise of new class systems, including social, industrial, labor, youth 
and ethnic groups in relation to traditional group adjustments and to the bearing of these n¢ 
groupings on political and economic problems of the area. The Committee is of the opinion that 
studies on the effects of increasing urbanization as well as the absorption of minorities are of major 
importance. For example, industrialism is a question which may be approached from the back- 
ground of many fields but whatever the point of departure it is important to understand the tra- 
ditional versus the new role of labor as well as the new role of management and capital investment 
in both their traditional and changing aspects. Similarly, the growth of new bureaucratic, military 
capitalist, and intellectual groups are of equal importance in some areas of the Far East. Also, the 
rationale of the new Indian political amalgamations and their impact on the total structure of 
Indian life are of immediate significance. Obviously any project would have to limit itself to a pat 
ticular area of amalgamation. The role of intrusive groups like the European, Chinese, and Indian 
minorities would also fall into the scope of this general type of problem. 

In this range of problems the persistence oi colonial impositions should not be neglected. For 
example, the Spanish class structure in the Philippines persists to the present and deeply affects 
the base line from which national structure will develop 

The urgency of this problem is greatest where the growth of new and influential groupings 
has developed farthest and yet has been largely neglected, namely India, China, and Japan. How 
ever, to understand the full range of current readaptations of Asiatic cultures such problems should 
be undertaken in all stages of their development, from the nascent aspects in countries like Burma 
and Siam to the more fully developed aspects found in Japan, India, and China 

C. Population Shifts —Again, this problem stems logically from the two foregoing problems 
Changes in the size and/or location of population groups may be the key to other culture changes 
suggested in this paper. They will need to be studied in all their aspects among which the economic 
will be highly important. Questions of health may prove significant and should not be forgotten 
Projects along these lines can be envisaged as ranging from some with wide sociopolitical implica 
tions like the displacement of the Hindu and Moslem population in the Punjab or the tribal dis 
turbances in Kashmir to less explosive ones like the drift of Annamese populations westward and 
southward in the Indochinese peninsula. Philippine experiments in resettlement in Mindanao or 
similar Dutch experiments in Indonesia are worth extensive study in the effectiveness of conscious 
and planned reform. A definitive and highly instructive study of the influence of the Chinese 
population shift to the west and back again as the result of the recent war in the Far East deserves 
attention. The Japanese deportation of labor groups during the war, like that of the Javanese 
into Malaya, must have repercussions of considerable importance. 

D. Land Utilization.—Since land is a focal aspect in many of Asia’s problems, changes in 
patterns of land as value, as status and as livelihood are important. The use and availability of 
land are equally important in terms of world economic and social potentialities although these 
questions are not within the technological purview of anthropologists. The introduction of money 
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and the demands of a world market are vital questions the social scientists, both theoretic and 
applied, must answer. This question is closely allied to that in ‘“‘Population Shifts” but can be and 
should be studied in its manifold aspects if an understanding of the Far East is to be advanced. 
E. Influence of the Central Government on Rural Life-—This problem is basic to an understand- 

ing of new forces in Far Eastern social life. It is closely allied with new developments in national 
self-consciousness. In a country like China the differences of this impact in Kuomintang and Com- 
munist areas would be difficult to undertake at present but would be of particular interest. The 
success or failure of many new programs for national unification, economic planning or the depth 
of nationalism as a social force in Asiatic countries will depend largely on the nature of the impact 
of the central Government on the masses of the population. Although this problem is recognizably 
allied to ““Changing aspects of National Structure” it may be desirable to phrase it separately to 

eet the projects which may be submitted by disciplines other than anthropology. 

F. Personality Structure (Norms).—A basic factor in estimating the direction of social change 

an area is the personality structure dominant in it. With the exception of a little preliminary 
vork on the Japanese, Chinese, Siamese, and Burmese personality structures (which needs expan 
sion and refinement), this field is encumbered with stereotyped judgments that obscure rather 
han illuminate the important area of psycho-cultural relationships. Once launched, such studies 
are susceptible to infinite refinements based on class, regional and ethnic groupings. Any projects 
along these lines, however limited, may be useful if only for comparative purposes. It is probable 
that such studies might be most profitably pursued as a part of studies in national integration sug 
gested under “‘B”’ or as studies suggested in community organization under “‘A.” Nevertheless, 

they are so important that they deserve special underlining in this listing of problems. 

G. Value System.—Since consciously held and unconsciously operative values are among the 
most active social forces, any project which suggests comparative analyses of religion, philosophy 
r ethics may be of importance. Only through an understanding of such beliefs, explicit and im 
plicit, may it be possible to formulate bases for the understanding of integrative forces within any 
one community and at arriving at bases for universal accord. The assistance which historians, 
humanists and philosophers can render psychologists and anthropologists in such studies calls for 

collaboration between such specialists to explore properly such problems 
It is recognized that there may be a wide area of overlap but not of identity between proble ms 


utilize social techniques and presumably an easy translation of generalizations from the latter to 


suggested in Paragraphs F and G. The former involves psychological techniques; the latter wi 


the former will be eschewed 


If. Liprary STUDIES 


The problems suggested in this series may frequently depend upon the completion of field 
work suggested in the foregoing series. Nevertheless much might be done by the various Area In 
stitutes already established in universities to co-ordinate and systematize literature on given 
regions. Foundations and councils might profitably explore the feasibility of establishing in given 
Area Institutes area files patterned after the cross-cultural survey files begun at Yale. Such area 
files would not only be invaluable reference sources but would afford excellent training devices for 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

A. Distribution Studies—Nowhere in Asia have adequate data of geographical occurrence 
and distribution of cultural features been accumulated. Local variations on known features 
whether linguistic, familial, governmental, technological, or ideational—are recognized but only 
spottily and haphazardly observed and recorded. It is recognized that all field researches can be 


planned so as to reduce the area of ignorance by provision of accurate data contributory to 
large-scale mapping of the distribution and variations in cultural features, populations, bodily 
types and racial characteristics, and dialects. Investigators actually in the field can provide useful 


data on the presence or absence of cultural items in the localities they visit. Without undue 
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strain upon their time and resources their records can facilitate reliable mapping of cultural areas. 
The value and meaningfulness of every special investigation is enhanced by knowledge of the 
areal context in which local phenomena occur. 

The characteristics and boundaries of the many subcultures of India, for example, have 
never been clearly described. China and Indonesia also have complex and diverse subcultures 
within their national boundaries which deserve close definition. Similarly, it may be possible from 
the literature alone to throw light on the source of friction between political minorities and ma- 
jorities. The Karen in Burma is a case in point. Indo-China should provide analogous cases. In 
fact, there is scarcely a country in the Far East in which this question does not arise. Unfortu- 
nately, the literature in most cases is at present not complete enough to permit adequate study 
of this problem. However, such library work as is possible should be encouraged for each country 
in order to define the lacunae and guide further field research. 

B. Social Implications of Language Changes and Reforms.—The implications of this problem 
are particularly marked in China and Indo-China. However, the same question in Indonesia also 
deserves some attention. The linguistic problems facing India and Pakistan also lie in this general 
problem sphere. A brief examination of the experience with Tagalog as a national language in the 
Philippines might help to throw light on this question as it arises in other Southeast Asiatic na- 
tions. Although this question is raised in conjunction with “‘library” work, there is little doubt 
that a vast amount of field research is also invoived and should be encouraged. 

C. Translations—All specialists in the Far Eastern field recognize the need for making 
available in English basic source materials, particularly in the more difficult Oriental languages. 
The presence or absence in specific localities of major cultural features might well receive attention 
as essential to Distribution studies. This field would lend itself particularly to collaboration be- 
tween American and foreign scholars. Some scholars have recommended translations of Chinese 
local histories, gazetteers; other scholars have felt the importance of Japanese studies of local 
variations in dialect, folklore, technology, economic and community organization; also Japanese 
studies of local variations in dialect, folklore, technology, economic and community organization; 
also Japanese studies where they are of worth on China and Japan. However, such projects 
should involve the type of careful selection only broad and well-grounded scholars can provide 

D. Concordances and Abstracts —Concordances would involve compiling annotated guides 
to the foreign language literature covering the areas of interest to anthropologists in particular as 
well as to social scientists in general. Abstracts of books and articles currently appearing in 
Asiatic countries might be established as a collaborative effort between scholars in Far Eastern 
countries and American journals devoted to Far Eastern afiairs. 

E. Encyclopedia and Handbooks.—As materials accumulate national encyclopedias should 
be prepared. Series of volumes on China, Japan, Indonesia and India would be feasible at the 
present time and should be encouraged by boards of competent scholars in these fields. Obviously 
such studies should be undertaken only after a thorough exploration of classified and unclassified 
materials of a comparable nature have been examined both in the U.S. and abroad. In many cases 
encyclopedias would involve translations and modernizing existing sources. In the case of hand- 
books projects should be undertaken only where gaps are known to exist in our present facilities 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor Glanville Downey, of Dumbarton Oaks, Research Library and Collection, George- 
town, D.C., has recently assumed the editorship of The American Journal of Archaeology. 
RESEARCH IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The third quarterly bulletin of the Inventory of Research in Racial Relations has recently 
been published jointly by the University of Chicago’s Committee on Education, Training and 
Research in Race Relations and the American Council on Race Relations. The purposes of the 
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Inventory are to aid those who are engaged in research, in action programs and in policy making 
in the field of intergroup relations to become better informed about the progress of knowledge and 
to co-operate more effectively with one another. Subscriptions to the Inventory may be placed 
with the American Council on Race Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois, at the rate 
of $3.50 for four Bulletins. The price of single copies is $1.00. 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 


The Fifteenth Southwest Archeological Expedition of Chicago Natural History Museum 
got underway June 8 with the departure of Dr. Paul S. Martin, leader of the expedition, and Dr 
John B. Rinaldo, associate in archeology on Dr. Martin’s staff. Dr. Martin is chief curator of the 
museum’s department of anthropology. The expedition will work in the Pine Lawn Valley in 
west central New Mexico about one hundred miles north of Silver City. On arrival in the area, 
the archeologists will recruit a party of a dozen or so local residents for assistance in the digging 
operations. The expedition will seek material pertaining to prehistoric inhabitants of the region 
during the various periods between 3060 B.c. and a.p. 1000 


LESTER N. HOFHEIMER RESEARCH AWARD 


At the 1949 convention of the American Psychiatric Association Dr. Benjamin Pasamanick, 
in charge of the Children’s Service of the Division of Psychiatry, Kings County Hospital, Brook 
lyn, New York, and Associate in Psychiatry at the Long Island College of Medicine, received the 
first Lester N. Hofheimer Research Award of $1500. The award is offered to the psychiatrist 
under forty who has published the best research in the preceding three years. The work for his 
paper, ‘““A Comparative Study of the Behavioral Development of Negro Infzeiats,” was done at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development and appeared in the Journal of Genetic Psychology, Volume 
69, pp. 3-44, 1946 

JOHN M. COOPER, 1880-1949 


Msgr. John M. Cooper, chairman of the Department of Anthropology at Catholic University, 
died May 4 of a heart attack. A full obituary and bibliography of Msgr. Cooper will appear in an 
early issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

XXIX INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 

The preliminary program for the XXIX International Congress of Americanists, to be held at 
the American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th Street, New York 24, N. ¥ 
September 5 to 12, 1949, has been announced as follows: 

Vonday, Sept. 5.—9:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m., Registration; Foyer of Members’ Room. 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon, Opening Plenary Session; Addresses of welcome; Election of Officers; 

General Announcements 

12:00 Noon-2:00 p.m., Luncheon for Wives of Foreign Delegates given by the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee (Ladies will assemble at Members’ Room, 12:00 Noon 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m., Symposium, Early Man in America, Chairmen, Loren C. Eiseley, Pablo 
Martinez Del Rio. 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m., Open Session: Art of the Americas 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m., Open Session: Middle American Ethnology, Section A. 

5:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m., Reception by the Viking Fund, Incorporated, at the Sert Room, Waldori- 

Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue at 50th Street, New York City 
Tuesday, Sept. 6.—9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Symposium, Comparative Studies in Peru, Chairmen. 

Wendell C. Bennett, Luis E. Valcarcel; 

9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Open Session: Linguistics. 
9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Open Session: North American Ethonology, Section A. 
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12:30 p.m.—2:00 p.m.—Luncheon for the Congress by the American Museum of Natural History. 

2:00 p.m.—5 00 p.m.—Symposium, Middle American and Andean Relations, Chairmen, William 
Duncan Strong, Pedro Armillas. 

2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m.—Open Session: Physical Anthropology, Section A. 

2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m.—Open Session: American and Asiatic-Pacific Relations. 

5:30 p.m.—7:30 p.m.—Reception by Julius Carlebach Galleries, 937 Third Avenue, New York 

City. 

Wednesday, Sept. 7.—9:30 A.m.—12:30 p.m., Symposium, Arctic America, The Origin and Rela- 
tionships of the Eskimo, Chairmen, Henry B. Collins, Jr., Kaj Birket-Smith. 
9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.M., Open Session, Aspects of Colonial America. 
9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Open Session, Personality, Culture and Society. 
3:30 p.M.—6:00 p.m., Open Session, Music and Dance of the Americas, at the Brooklyn Museum, 

Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

6:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m., Dinner and Style Show of Native American Costumes by the Brooklyn 

Museum. 

Thursday, Sept. 8.—9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Symposium, Population in Native America, Chairman, 

Donald Brand. 

9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m.—Open Session, Middle American Archaeology, Section A. 

9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Open Session, North American Ethnology, Section B. 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m.—Symposium, Language and Culture, Substantive and Operational Com 
parabilities, Chairmen, Carl F. Voegelin, Claude Lévi-Strauss 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m.—Oven Session, Middle American Ethnology, Section B. 

1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m.—Open Session, Physical Anthropology, Section B. 

5:30 P.M.—6:30 p.M.—Reception by Columbia University at Low Memorial Building, Broadway 
at 116th St., New York City. 

7:00 p.m.—10:00 p.m.—Dinner Meeting at John Jay Hall, Columbia University, Amsterdam 

Avenue at 114th St., New York City. 

Friday, Sept. 9—9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Symposium, Afroamerican Studies, Chairmtn, Melville J 

Herskovits, Fernando Ortiz. 

9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m.—Open Session, Middle American Calendar and Chronology. 
9:30 a.M—12:30 p.m.—Open Session, South American Archaeology, Section A. 
2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m., Symposium, Modern Indian, Mixed and Creole Cultures, Chairmen, 

John Giilin, Manuel Gamio. 

2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m., Open Session, North American Archaeology, Section A. 
Saturday, Sept. 10—9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., Open Session: South American Ethnology 
9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m.—Open Session: Middle American Archaeology, Section B 

9:30 a.mM.—12:30 p.m.—Open Session: Acculturation and Culture Change. 
2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m.—Open Session: North American Archaeology, Section B 
2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m.—Open Session, General, Section-B. 
2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m.—Open Session, South American Archaeology, Section B. 
Sunday, Sept. 11.—11:00 am —1:00 p.m., Plenary Session. 
2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m.—Excursion Boat Trip around Manhattan (Boat will leave from the foot 
of 42nd St. at Hudson River). 
Monday, Sept. 12.—9:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—Business and Committee Meetings. 

All sessions, unless otherwise noted, will be held at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. It is important that all those attending register at the Museum upon arrival. Registration, 
payment of membership fee, room assignments to Columbia University Residence Halls, dinner 
meeting tickets, and information will be available at the Registration Desk in the foyer of the 
Members’ Room to the left of the Main Entrance on Central Park West. All inquiries are to be ad 
dressed to the XXIX International Congress of Americanists, 14 E. 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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COOPER UNION FOLK DANCE SERIES 


\ series of folk dance performances, covering native dances around the world and presented 
as illustrations of cultural patterns, will be held each Friday evening from October 9 through 
January 6 by the Cooper Union Forum. Kilton Stewart, anthropologist, and Walter Terry, 
Dance Critic of the New York Herald Tribune, will explain the ethnic and symbolic significances 
of dances in their respective cultures. Some typical evenings will be: African Dances, October 28, 
by Asadata Dafora; Mexican Indian and Mexican Folk Dances, by Josefina Garcia, and American 
Indian Dances, by Tom Two-Arrows, both on November 11; Dances of India and Ceylon, Novem- 
ber 18, by Noble Paulickpulle; Polynesian Dances, November 25, by Taneo; Korean Dances, De 
cember 2, by Cho Taik-Won; Indonesian Dances, December 9, by Soekoro and Alex Pax. No 
admission charge will be made. Cooper Union is located on Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Representative first reactions .. . 
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GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Harry Holbert Turney-High 


University of South Carolina 


We are placing our order for next fall’s classes. This action will indi- 
cate that in our opinion this elementary text for the beginner is the 
best in the current field. The division of subject matter is excellent, 
the well-chosen, numerous illustrations make the book for the novice. 
It is a solid contribution to the field of anthropology with its interest- 
stimulating and comprehensive content. 


CHARLES E. SNow, University of Kentucky 


Well adapted to an elementary course. A very happy thought was the 
inclusion of a brief ethnographic survey (Part I1)—as far as I know, 
an original feature. 

Ropert H. Lowte, University of California 


Will make a very good introductory text. 
WILson D. WALLIs, University of Minnesota 


I like its brevity and clarity. 
StuaRT A. QUEEN, Washington University 
For the first time we have an up-to-date text which is not beyond 
the level of college freshmen. 
BERTRAM S. Kraus, University of Arizona 


An excellent text. 
HowarpD BEcKER, University of Wisconsin 


A compact treatment of the field of anthropology for the one- 
| I ) 


semester general course 
MISCHA TiTIEV, University of Michigan 


May 1949 562 pages 53% x 83% Illustrated $4.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
132 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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Two important new books: 


@ @ PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


by RUTH S. CAVAN, Rockford College, and 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, ERNEST W. 
BURGESS, and HERBERT GOLDHAMER, 
University of Chicago. 


Here is the first book on the scientific measurement of adjustment in 
old age—a report of a ten year study still in progress at the University 
of Chicago, Opening unexplored fields, the book discusses the cycle 
of adjustment in old age, and the conflicting concepts of young adults 
and old people regarding the pattern of life suitable for the old. 
The question of measuring adjustment to old age is handled by means 
of an inventory, Your Activities and Attitudes, prepared by the authors 
a useful tool for all who are concerned with the problem of aging. 
Code No. 3CH69, Personal Adjustment in Old Age .............. Cloth $2.95 


Code No. 7CH841, Your Activities and Attitudes. Package of 25 .?...... $2.75 


@ m SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICA 


by W. LLOYD WARNER, MARCHIA MEEKER, 
and KENNETH W. EELLS, University of 
Chicago. 


Based on years of research in American communities, this book fur- 
nishes a scientific explanation of the status system, how it operates, 
and how the individual fits into the system. It demonstrates the im- 
portant role class plays in the life of everyone, and presents techniques 
for identifying any class level or for finding the class level of any 
individual. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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Recent and forthcoming books 


Social 
Anthropology By JAMES S. SLOTKIN 


| This comprehensive new text, subtitled The Science of Human Society and 


Culture, presents one of the best syntheses so far available of the field of 


| social anthropology in its relations to social psychology and sociology 


To be published in the fall. $5.50 (probable). 


| Cultural 
| Sociology By GILLIN and GILLIN 


This new revised edition of the authors’ An Introduction to Sociology em- 
ploys the same successful approach used in the earlier edition. The book 
is especially notable as an introductory text in that it introduces the student 
to the overall rounded view of human social behavior to which cultural 


anthropology has made notable contributions, 844 pp. $5.00. 


Social 
Structure By GEORGE P. MURDOCK 


Combining four hitherto separate disciplines—cultural anthropology, soci- 


ology, behavioristic psychology, and psychoanalysis with a rigorous method- 


ology, this new book represents a noteworthy contribution toward the de- 
velopment of an integrated science of human social behavior. Published 


May 24, 1949. 387 pp. $4.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Now Ready 


a distinctive new book 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


An Introduction to Anthropology 


By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


Professor of Anthropology, University of Utah 


McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology 


543 pages, $5.00 


Here is a comprehensive new textbook designed primarily for an introductory 
college course in anthropology. Eclectic rather than doctrinaire, this impor- 
tant text covers the entire field of anthropology—physical, archeological, and 
cultural. Writing in a clear and vivid style, the author introduces the begin- 
ning student to the sweeping panorama of anthropological findings by means 
of selected illustrations presented in a systematic and meaningful {+tsmework. 
The author indicates at every point why anthropoligists are concerned with 
the particular data. The chapters on Law, Government, and War are especially 
significant and the numerous illustrations are a feature of the book. 


The opening section discusses anthropology as the study of man—and his 
works. The second section covers the latest materials on the origin and evolu- 
tion of fossil man and summarizes the archeological data of prehistoric cul- 
ture in the Old World. Part III analyzes the concept of race, describes the main 
racial groupings of mankind today, and gives an objective anthropological 
analysis of the scientific factors relating to racial superiority and inferiority. The 
fourth section, which forms the bulk of the book, is a descriptive and analytical 
account of behavior and social institutions among primitive people in all parts 
of the world. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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